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SOCIAL CONTROL OF INDUSTRIAL STRIFE 


EARLY everybody agrees on the reason for recog- 
nizing the right to strike. The development of 
big business, which involves the centralization of great 
economic power in the management of some of our large 
- corporations, has placed the individual workman in a 
position where he is not able to bargain fairly with the 
employer. To remedy this disparity of bargaining power, 
the right of the workmen to organize and bargain collec- 
tively and to quit in a body if the terms are unsatisfac- 
tory, has so long been recognized, that reactionary indeed 
would be he who should now attempt to challenge it. 
The objective of society should be to eliminate pre- 
mature, unnecessary and unjust strikes and lockouts 
without closing the door to the usefulness of the strike 
in appropriate cases as a last resort. The strike has been 
an instrument of great social service, and has directed 
much needed attention and consideration toward the 
problems and wants of workers in all industries and com- 
munities. Even employers who have never known the 
threat of a strike are, consciously or unconsciously, in- 
fluenced by the fear of it. That is good. But the habit 
of industrial warfare is demoralizing, and the appetite is 
whetted with what it feeds upon. The time has arrived 
when society, not the employers, should point out where 
its proper function ends, and where its use becomes anti- 
social and intolerable. To allow men to foment, organize 
and maintain strikes and lockouts for any and all pur- 
poses, however corrupt and oppressive, is indefensible. 
I 
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The law has a wise adage that where thé reason for the 
rule ceases, the rule ceases, and this adage leads to the 
proper approach for government action in this field. If 
the right to conduct industrial warfare aims to relieve 
the individual employee from his comparative helpless- 
ness in dealing. with a powerful employer, then that 
right, which involves so much mischief and embarrass- 
ment, should be limited to that function. Strikes may be 
legitimate or illegitimate, and when once that classifica- 
tion is made, the law can effectively differentiate in its 
methods of dealing with them. 

Heretofore the law has laid too much emphasis on the 
methods of industrial warfare, and not enough on the 
circumstances and objects of each strike. As a general 
rule it is held that strikes are lawful and boycotts are un- 
lawful, although in an overwhelming majority of cases the 
strike entails far greater suffering and loss for the em- 
ployer and society, and some states allow peaceful picket- 
ing, while others disallow it. All these activities are 
methods of industrial warfare involving anti-social con- 
sequences, and therefore should be encouraged only as a 
last resort. Whoever observes the standards of industrial 
peace and justice should receive the fullest practical 
protection from the government, as against industrial 
warfare waged by those who seek to impose the rule of 
force and unreason. 

Where the employer is willing to arbitrate, it is out- 
rageous to permit the picketing of his establishment. 
Unions should not be permitted the same freedom to 
overthrow the principle of the open shop as they are per- 
mitted in an effort to overthrow the anti-union shop. The 
open shop is in furtherance of liberty, while the closed 
shop, whether union or non-union, is against it. No 
attempt to force men into a union or out of a union is to 
be encouraged. These are but illustrations, dimly recog- 
nized in a few states, of the need of distinguishing between 
legitimate and illegitimate strikes, The courts of Massa- 
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chusetts have to some extent and for a long time, made 
such distinctions, and some recent decisions construing 
labor provisions, like those of the Clayton Act, indicate 
that the privileges and liberties therein enumerated do 
not apply in the case of sympathetic strikes or strikes for 
the closed shop, because in such cases there is no genuine 
trade dispute within the meaning of the act. Industrial 
warfare must not become an instrument of industrial 
injustice. It is in line with sound public policy to permit 
industrial warfare for the correction of industrial wrongs, 
but it must be suppressed when it aims to accomplish 
results contrary to sound social policy. We must make 
the conduct of illegitimate strikes so discouraging and 
futile, and other methods of adjustment so promising and 
attractive, that there will be a gradual abandonment of the 
illegitimate strike. 

If we should not send men to jail for strikes, we can at 
least deprive organizations of the privileges of organized 
action in furtherance of the illegitimate strike. 

In defining illegitimate strikes we may safely apply 
tests which have their familiar counterpart in other fields 
of conflict. Out of the struggle of man for law and order, 
in all his relations, there emerges a moral code which is 
just as applicable to industry as it is to national and 
international affairs. If we hew to these standards of 
right and wrong, we will leave the strike substantially un- 
impaired as a protection to workers in private industry, 
and will condemn only strikes which violate principles 
which are approved by even the best labor leaders. Let 
us enumerate :— 

I. Strikes which violate the fundamental principles of de- 
mocracy by trying to substitute government by strike for 
government by ballot. 

II. Strikes which unduly injure the general public, which 
in military war we call civilians. 

III. Strikes against liberty. 


IV. Strikes against neutrals. . 
V. Strikes without first exhausting the resources of diplomacy. 
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VI. Strikes in violation of agreements. 
VII. Strikes in violation of an arbitration award. 
VIII. Strikes where arbitration is available. 


I. Strikes against Democracy 

Strikes to control or influence political action, such as 
are so common in Europe and are just beginning here, 
cannot be tolerated. They are acts of revolution, con- 
trary to the principles of democracy, and lay the axe at the 
very root of self-government. By their very nature they 
constitute an attempt at dictation by the proletariat, 
and an overthrow of the orderly processes of government 
by ballot. Coercing government action by threats of 
organized strikes differs not in principle from the methods 
of distinguished usurpers in history, who surrounded the 
legislative hall with troops and invited the body to pro- 
ceed. In a free country where self-government prevails, 
there is no room for resort to force, either economic or 
military. The world is not safe for democracy until the 
tendency toward political strikes and government by 
strike shall perish. Here, as in other walks of life, the 
rule of reason must not yield to the rule of force; govern- 
ment by ballot must not yield to government by strike. 

The employment conditions of governmental employees 
constitute a political question, to be determined by politi- 
cal processes, and not by economic power. A man’s 
relation to the government should not be determined by 
warfare. Even admitting, as is true, that the government 
is often slow in giving proper consideration to the needs 
of its employees, the remedy is not in an abandonment of 
the fundamental principles of democracy but in the es- 
tablishment of adequate machinery of adjustment, to 
which the interested parties will always find prompt and 
easy access. The sanction of the strike being based upon 
the necessity of establishing something like a balance of 
power between employer and employee, it is quite ob- 
vious that such sanction cannot extend to strikes of 
governmental employees, since no person or group of per- 
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sons is supposed to equal or rival the government. Presi- 
dent Wilson has well stated that “The business of govern- 
ment is to see that no other organization is as strong as 
itself; that no body or group of men, no matter what their 
private business, may come into competition with the 
authority of society.” 

The government, in eliminating strikes of its employ- 
ees, assumes a responsibility for greater initiative in seeing 
that they are always justly treated. To facilitate this, 
special tribunals should be established to hear grievances 
and to deal with conditions of employment, similar to the 
boards established by the Transportation Act of 1920. 


Strikes Which Unduly Injure the Public 


In all warfare the conscience of civilization declares for 
a decent regard for the rights and comfort of civilians. In 
military war it finds expression in rules for the protection 
of unfortified towns and non-combatant citizens. In 
economic warfare the extreme dependence of our people 
on the uninterrupted operation of certain parts of our 
economic machine is such that no squabble between small 
sections of society can be permitted to interfere. 


The one field of private employment where strikes are 
most intolerable to public welfare is railroad service. 
There society is fully entitled in self-defense to eliminate 
national strikes. A police strike, such as Boston ex- 
perienced, is not comparable, in its social menace, with a 
railroad strike. A community can and will arise to the 
emergency of self-defense when policemen strike, but 
voluntary service cannot man our railroads with the same 
degree of success. A general railroad strike can paralyze 
industry and commerce and many of the functions of 
government in times of peace or war. Millions of inno- 
cent people may be made to suffer poignantly through the 
action of about five hundred thousand in the Railroad 
Brotherhoods. No such power for anti-social action is 
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vested in any other group of people. Unemployment out- 
measuring all precedent, and national disorder, privation, 
suffering, and death would follow a protracted railroad 
strike. A commercial nation which cannot safeguard 
itself against such a calamity, fails in one of the funda- 
mental functions of government. 

The mere possibility of such a disaster is reason enough 
to make provisions against it. The fact that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Railroad Brotherhoods 
defiantly opposed recent proposals to prevent such a 
wrong, suggests that organized labor contemplates the 
possibility of indulging in it. 


No man ere felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law. 


But we are not left to speculation as to the danger. In 
1916 Congress was stampeded into action by the threat 
of a railroad strike. After the Adamson Act was passed 
one of the chiefs of the Railroad Brotherhoods, chafing 
at the judicial delays in making the law effective, de- 
clared to a Congressional Committee: ‘‘I wish to God I 
had never called off the strike.” In the spring of 1917 
when the country was in peril from the World War, and 
while the Supreme Court was considering the validity of 
the Adamson Act, a strike was again threatened, and a 
complete surrender was made by the government before 
the court’s decision was announced. The ordinary pro- 
cesses of democratic government were thus overthrown 
by a display of economic power on the part of those 
holding this strategic position. 

To prohibit railroad strikes and regulate the conditions 
of railroad employment is but a natural and logical step. 
Where rates are regulated, there would seem to be every 
argument for regulating wages, which are an integral 
part of the rate. Regulated rates and unregulated wages 
is a contradiction in policy. A law which deals with one 
and not the other, lacks symmetry. If you regulate 
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wages without regulating profits or the price of the com- 
modity, labor may well say that the government deals 
unfairly; but where the state deals impartially with both, 
there is little opening for the charge of invidious class dis- 
tinction. Railroad employment, therefore, urgently calls 
for measures which substitute governmental regulation 
for industrial warfare. 

Such a law need not and should not make criminal 
the mere quitting of work, for it would be impracticable 
to imprison large bodies of men, but it should make the 
unions and the strikers liable to the civil remedies of 
injunction and damages, and should make the leaders who 
foment such strikes, criminally liable. The Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920, sometimes known as the Esch-Cummins 
Law, probably accomplishes much of this, although 
it provides for no criminal penalties in such matters, and 
does not in terms mention strikes. It does, however, 
impose a “‘duty” on the carriers and their employees 
“to exert every reasonable effort and adopt every avail- 
able means to avoid any interruption” of service because 
of labor disputes, and provides that “‘all such disputes 
shall be considered and, if possible, decided in conference” 
between representatives of the parties. “‘If any dispute 
is not decided in such conference, it shall be referred by 
the parties” to the board designated by the Act. Such 
boards are to establish wages, salaries and working con- 
ditions which in its opinion “‘are just and reasonable.” 
This probably makes strikes unlawful. The American 
Federation of Labor regards it as the equivalent of com- 
pulsory arbitration, and is out for the political scalps of 
those who voted for it. 

The prohibition of strikes by governmental and railroad 
employees would retard little, if any, the progress of 
proper standards through the strike as a weapon of pro- 
test, and would not considerably alter the economic 
equilibrium upon which wages now depend. If the legiti- 
mate use of the strike in ordinary occupations is not taken 
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away, the general rise of social and industrial conditions 
will not be obstructed. If conditions of employment 
for three-fourths of the employees are improved to the 
extent that the right to strike can improve them, it is 
inconceivable that the conditions of employment on rail- 
roads and a few other occupations where the right to 
strike might be restricted, would continue on a lower 
level. The law of supply and demand would make it 
necessary to fix standards in transportation employment 
high enough to meet the competition of other occupations. 
These standards would tend toward a common level. 
What the workers would surrender through restrictions 
on industrial warfare among railroad and governmental 
employees would not be comparable in importance to 
the protection which society would secure. 


A few other lines of activity, such as the production of 
light, heat, power and fuel and the operation of street 
railways, also present strong argument for intervention, 
but it is the part of wisdom to go cautiously, and not to 
embark in fields where public need and public opinion 
is not compelling. 

In coal production there are certain conditions which 
differentiate the situation. A coal strike will not bring 
suffering as quickly as a railroad strike, because there is 
always some margin of supply on hand. One-third of 
the bituminous coal is produced in non-union mines, 
which in our last coal strike were not seriously affected. 
The government and organized labor should choose be- 
tween a policy which will maintain a sufficient number 
of our mines free from union control, or a policy which 
prohibits coal strikes altogether. 

Street railway strikes have caused much suffering, but 
their evil consequences are not comparable with those 
of strikes on railroads and in coal production. Strikes 


affecting lighting and power, if successful, can be serious, 
but we have suffered little from them, as yet, and will 
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probably find it comparatively easy to cope with them, 
because of the small number of employees involved. 
On the whole, is it not best to limit such a bold experiment 
as strike prohibition and governmental regulation of con- 
ditions of employment, to the more urgent fields of rail- 
road transportation and, possibly, fuel production? One 
move in this direction of control would promote self- 
restraint and moderation on the part of organized labor 
wherever public interests are involved. 

In pursuing our moral code for industrial warfare, we 
now pass from the limited field of special public interests, 
where strife must at all times give way to orderly ad- 
judication,.and enter the field of private industry, where 
state interference on such a broad scale is not expedient. 
But it is to the field of private industry that the remainder 
of our moral code is particularly applicable. This code 
is designed to protect society against unwarranted and 
premature strikes and to regulate and minimize industrial 
warfare without retarding the advancement of industrial 
justice. It recognizes that the original conception and 
sanction of the strike looked upon it as a weapon of last 
resort against an uncompromising employer in private 
industry, and it condemns its use under all other circum- 


stances. 
But he would be chimerical indeed who thought it pos- 


sible to outlaw all strikes in private industry which 
violate the code. The ideal must be found in a middle 
ground between the extreme of strike prohibition, and the 
equally intolerable extreme of no regulation. In private 
industry illegitimate strikes should not themselves be 
made illegal, but their promotion and support should be 
made illegal. That is within the limit of expediency and 
practicability, if its enforcement is left to civil remedies 
and is not made the occasion of criminal prosecution. 
Such a law would not encounter the dangers and dif- 


ficulties of the Kansas Industrial Court Act: for it would 
constitute no violation of the law for men to strike singly 
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or collectively even as against these fundamental prin- 


ciples. It would constitute a violation of the law, but not 
the criminal law, for the members or representatives of any 
organization to put the union machinery in motion for 
the purpose of fomenting or maintaining such a strike. 
Thus it would be made illegal to further such strikes by 
voting on them at union meetings, or exhorting men to 
quit work or to continue on strike, or stationing union 
pickets or paying strike benefits. 

Affirmative acts of aggression like these are capable of 
legal restraint, while the mere passive act of refusing to 
work is beyond legal control. You cannot compel a man 
to work effectively when he is determined not to, but 
you can prevent him from performing those affirmative 
acts which are so essential if he is to organize and main- 
tain a group of his fellows in a similar attitude. That is 
where the law can step in and exercise a large measure of 
control, and minimize illegitimate dislocations of indus- 
try; but all attempts of this nature must be based on a 
careful consideration of the extent to which each of the 
various activities involved is susceptible of legal restraint. 

Experience has taught us much in this direction, if we 
only have the wisdom and courage to apply it. Certain 
classes of sympathetic strikes, which are clearly illegal, 
have been easily broken up by the injunction. The 
boycott has been largely controlled by it. Mr. Gompers 
rightly says you cannot compel him to buy a Danbury 
hat, just as everybody agrees you cannot by law compel 
a freeman to work, but the boycotts of the Federation are 
reduced to impotency by an injunction which stays all 
machinery for its advertisement and enforcement. The 
unorganized refusal to buy is as innocuous as the un- 
organized quitting of work usually is. If organized sup- 
port and direction of illegitimate and anti-social strikes 
can be suppressed, much would be accomplished. With 
these important considerations before us—for this is a 
difficult and technical subject—let us consider the re- 
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maining points of our moral code as applied particularly 
to private industry. 


III. Strikes Against Liberty 


Strikes to enforce a closed shop policy are strikes 
against liberty. Men may argue about it, and philoso- 
phers may write treatises on the subject, but when the 
debate is closed, there is no gainsaying the proposition 
that a national closed-shop policy enforced by industrial 
warfare, is incompatible with the principles of liberty. 
Labor unions are private societies as unrestricted in the 
choice of their members as any college fraternity. To 
make membership in such societies a condition of em- 
ployment, and to enforce that policy by the coercion of 
strikes, if it became a prevailing condition, would con- 
stitute a menace to our political and economic safety. The 
closed shop as it may grow naturally and voluntarily, is 
quite a different thing from the compulsory closed shop. 
A closed-shop policy made compulsory by strikes and 
boycotts is an obstruction to the operation of moral re- 
straint. It seeks the establishment of a single national 
union for each industry, with which society and the em- 
ployer is obliged to deal regardless of the misdeeds or stu- 
pidity of the union. The good and bad unions fare alike. 

As soon as society tolerates the rule that a man shall 
not pursue his trade except he be a member of a particular 
union, and that an industry will not be allowed to function 
except through that union, it artificially protects that 
union from the ordinary laws of reward and punishment, 
and removes all incentive for good conduct. If unions are 
to progress by service rather than by force, and society 
is to furnish an incentive for such service, the cause of 
liberty must be protected so that any workman will not be 
seriously impeded in the exercise of his fundamental 
rights of citizenship, merely because he is not a union 
man. Any other policy is monopoly in its worst form and 
with its worst consequences. It is only when unionism is 
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subject in some degree to the wholesome forces of com- 
petition on the part of those employers and employees 
who may be abused by it, that the processes of moral 
restraint will be operative. 

One of the fundamentals of social control of organized 
labor, therefore, is a discouragement of all strikes or 
boycotts which seek to curtail the rights of an employee to 
work regardless of union membership, and a fuller pro- 
tection of individual liberty in industry. There must 
always be the alternative of dealing with other agencies 
than a particular union, if there is to be any moral respon- 
sibility behind that union. 


IV. Strikes against Neutrals 


Sympathetic strikes which directly injure those against 
whom the strikers have no grievance should not be toler- 
ated. As was said by a judge of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois: “‘Sympathetic strikes are only permissible when 
revolution is permissible.” A nation which was aroused, 
as was this nation by the sinking of the “‘Lusitania” 
and the interference with neutral commerce, should not 
hesitate to protect neutral employers and employees from 
industrial warfare. The coercive power of strikes and 
lockouts being sanctioned by law as a means of securing 
a fair balance of power in economic bargaining, cannot 
be justified as a means of injuring an employer when the 
end sought is beyond his control. An industrial strike 
to influence a traction strike, such as happened in Phila- 
delphia a number of years ago, cannot possibly be justi- 
fied, because the industrial employers had no control 
over the conditions of employment of the traction em- 
ployees. Such attacks are obviously aimed at society, 
and so far as receiving organized sanction or support from 
labor unions is concerned, should be treated as unlaw- 
ful as they are revolutionary. The best of labor leaders 
do not endorse them, believing them to be as futile 
as they are unjustified. 
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V. Strikes before Presenting Grievances 



































A strike cannot be justified except as a last resort after 
all methods of conciliation and adjustment have failed. 
War should never be entered upon until the resources of 
diplomacy are exhausted. To call strikes in advance of 
negotiations may be the wanton and malicious infliction 
of injury, as negotiations may prove them to be avoidable 
and unnecessary. If employee representation, or any 
other kind of agency for the adjustment of grievances, 

j exists in the factory, that machinery must be exhausted 
before any resort to the wasteful and coercive action of a 
strike. Such a rule was adopted as a governmental stand- 
ard by the War Labor Board, and now by the Railroad 
Board. No jurisdiction will be taken of a case while the 
men are on strike. 

Therefore strikes to enforce demands which have not 
first been presented to the employer, and a reasonable 
time given for their consideration, must be included in 
the class of illegitimate strikes which no respectable labor 

union should desire to support. That is the idea of the 
Canadian Industrial Disputes Act, the Colorado Law, and 
similar provisions which forbid strikes pending the in- 
vestigation and the publication of findings by a govern- 
mental tribunal. It is believed that such agencies not 
only help public opinion to function, but furnish an 
opportunity for cooler judgments to prevail. 


VI. Strikes in Violation of Reasonable Agreements 


Where the employer has entered into a reasonable 
agreement with a labor union, or with his employees in- 
dividually or collectively, organized industrial warfare 
should not be waged against him for conditions which 
violate that agreement. It is wrong not only to violate an 
agreement, but for a third party knowingly to induce a 
violation of agreement. It is doubly wrong for responsi- 
ble labor unions to use the power of their organizations 
to make such wrongs profitable. In England a com- 
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mission considered the desirability of forbidding the 
payment of strike benefits where the strike was in viola- 
tion of contract, and, in characteristic English fashion, 
decided not to press the point. 


VII. Strikes in Violation of an Arbitration Award 


Where, after voluntary submission by both sides, an 
arbitration award has been made, no labor union should 
seek to maintain industrial warfare to secure conditions 
conflicting with the award. The cause of voluntary arbi- 
tration can never be advanced until this be made the law 
of the land. President Wilson has well said: ‘There is one 
thing we should do if we are true champions of arbitration. 
We should make all arbitral awards judgments of record by 
a court of law, in order that their interpretation and en- 
forcement may lie, not with one of the parties to the arbi- 
tration, but with an impartial and authoritative tribunal.” 

Failure to take this position is the outstanding defect 
of the recommendations of the Second President’s In- 
dustrial Conference, which in most respects were so highly 
commendable. That Conference recommended a series 
of tribunals, national and regional, with powers of arbi- 
tration where the parties voluntarily submit. But it 
failed to make clear that the rights of those seeking such 
arbitration should receive protection, and that the power 
to carry on industrial warfare in violation of awards 
should be curtailed. Possibly the courts will read such an 
obligation into the situation, but the responsibility for 
making it clear, as a part of the industrial policy of the 
country, should have been assumed by the Conference in 
the first instance. How futile it is to ask employers 
to submit to arbitration, and leave their interests vulner- 
able to strikes maintained by picketing and the payment 
of strike benefits, because they insist upon observance 
of the award! In states where peaceful picketing is rec- 
ognized as legal, it certainly should not be tolerated to 
compel an employer to abandon an award. 
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In 1920, New York enacted a law which, though gen- 
eral in its terms, and without reference to the labor 
situation, may inadvertently have considerable bearing 
on the problems we are considering. It will prove another 
case of general laws, because all-inclusive, accidentally 
hitting organized labor, and organized labor protesting 
because it wants special privileges. This New York law 
provides that a provision in a written contract for the 
arbitration of existing or future controversies “‘shall be 
valid, enforceable and irrevocable.” The contract may 
provide a method for appointing the arbitrators, but if it 
does not do so, or if either party fails to avail himself of 
the prescribed method, the Supreme Court of New York 
or a judge thereof may name the arbitrators. The court 
is further empowered, on the application of an aggrieved 
party, to make “‘an order directing the parties to proceed 
to arbitration in accordance with the terms of the con- 
tract.” This law clothes the court with authority to use 
its full power and all the tools in the judicial arsenal to 
secure the observance of labor agreements with arbitra- 
tion provisions, and by this addition to their security, 
has advanced the possibility of business-like agreements 
with organized labor or factory employees. 


VIII. Strikes where Arbitration is Available 


There is much also to be said in favor of restrictions on 
industrial warfare where the party to whom grievances 
are presented is willing to leave the matter to a quasi- 
governmental tribunal. Where the tribunal of reason is 
available, there is little justification for resort to a tribunal 
of force. It is certainly a sound proposition that the 
liberty of organized labor to interfere with business, 
should not be as great against an employer who is willing 
to arbitrate as it is against an employer who is uncom- 
promising. 

If the employer were willing to arbitrate the demands, 
the union would have the opportunity of having them 
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passed upon by a disinterested tribunal, or engaging in the 
very doubtful alternative of conducting a strike with 
the government and the courts against it. If the em- 
ployer accepted arbitration, public opinion would favor 
energetic action by the state to keep the strikers within 
bounds, and if the employer refused to arbitrate, public 
opinion would be with the strikers. Under such cir- 
cumstances, would not most unions learn to choose the 
more peaceful method, and would not the legislation 
prove of great advantage to the workers, the employers 
and the public? 


Public opinion would certainly be united on the proposi- 
tion that strikes in violation of the eight fundamental 
principles we have discussed, are in violation of sound 
public policy, and should be generally discouraged. To 
restrain organized labor from supporting them would con- 
stitute the most effective discouragement, without making 
them illegal. It would strengthen the hands of the 
conservative union and union leader in fighting the 
recalcitrant forces within their organization, which today 
constitute such an embarrassment, and would clarify 
public opinion as to the distinction between legitimate 
and illegitimate union action. 

The extent to which such a remedy would protect 
society from unwarranted strikes is to be measured by 
the extent to which organized union action is responsible 
for our excess of industrial warfare. The statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor show that most 
strikes are the result of organized union action. The 
figures of 1919 show that nearly one-third of the indus- 
trial employees went on strike, and that thirteen-four- 
teenths of these strikes were by union men rather than 
non-union men. Considering the fact that organized 
labor represents less than a third of our industrial, trans- 
portation and mining employees, it can be said for the 
year 1919 that the liability to strike from unionism as 
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against non-unionism was nearly 40 to I. The av- 
erage ratio for the last five years is somewhat lower, and 
would probably run 20 or 30 to 1. Even strikes of non- 
union men, as recorded by the Department of Labor, are 
often instigated by union officials, and this was particu- 
larly true during the year 1918. 

On the whole we are forced to conclude that all but a 
few strikes are due to the activities of organized labor, 
and that the responsibility for the recent excess of indus- 
trial warfare lies at its door. It is therefore believed that 
most strikes are effective only through organized machin- 
ery, and that society can protect itself against anti- 
social strikes by regulating that machinery. This will 
not interfere with the legitimate use of the strike as a 
last resort. 


Our proposed law, then, so far as concerns private in- 
dustry, would merely forbid organized support of strikes 
violating our moral code as above set forth. The enforce- 
ment of such a law, at least in private industry, should 
depend on the civil remedies of injunction and damages 
rather than upon criminal penalties. The injunction 
remedy, however unpopular it may be, seems to be the 
fairest and most effective means of control over large 
organizations, and particularly in cases where it is diffi- 
cult to fix definite standards of legality and illegality. 
Business men, acting codperatively, should not ordinarily 
be prosecuted until the legality of their conduct has been 
definitely passed upon in a civil action, and the same is 
true of codperative action among workers. The injunc- 
tive remedy is highly beneficent in that it is preventative, 
and issues a warning to the wrongdoer before punishing 
him or mulcting him in damages. It protects the ag- 
grieved, and, by timely warning, often spares the aggres- 
sor. Its unpopularity is largely due to misunderstanding, 
and the reiteration of unfounded statements. Few, if any, 
remedies have been subject to less abuse and error. Its 
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effectiveness in labor controversies is measured by the 
strength of union opposition to it. However keen the 
bitterness it has aroused, it is not at all certain that the 
defeat of a strike through legal intervention creates any 
harsher feeling than its defeat through economic ex- 
haustion after a drag out fight. Many misled and inno- 
cent strikers are, through the injunction, relieved from 
unfair coercion, and spared much suffering and privation. 

Assuming that the union employees in the coal mine 
decided to tie up the production of coal when afforded 
an alternative of arbitration and that such action was 
illegal and unjustified, there was no better remedy for 
safeguarding the public interests than an injunction. 
If our assumptions are correct, the government’s mistake 
was not in seeking an injunction when it did, but in fail- 
ing to enjoin in advance of the issuance of the strike order. 
The injunction followed the true course of requiring a 
rescission of the strike order and an abstention from all 
conduct in furtherance of the strike, including the pay- 
ment of strike benefits from an available defense fund 
amounting, according to report, to over ten million dollars. 


The effectiveness of control of this character is beyond 
question. It is testified to by the convention of the 


United Mine Workers which declared: ‘This convention 


realizes that through industrial legislation such as the 
court’s interpretation of the Lever Act, the abuse of the 
writ of injunction with the tie-up of union funds and other 
oppressive measures, makes it almost humanly impossible 
to wage a successful battle.” The British unions are on 
record as stating that a law interfering with strike benefits 
would “paralyze the efficiency of the institution, and are 
tantamount toa proposal to suppress unionism by statute.” 

Mr. Debs is also a witness as to the efficacy of injunc- 
tions in breaking up such illegal combinations. At the 
time of the strike of the railroad men against the hauling 
of Pullman cars about a quarter of a century ago, the 
government secured an injunction. Subsequently when 
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Mr. Debs was tried and convicted for violating the in- 
junction, he testified that ‘“‘It was not the soldiers that 
ended the strike. .. It was simply the United States 
Courts. . . Our men were in a position that never would 
have been shaken under any circumstances if we had been 
permitted to remain upon the field among them. Once 
we were taken from the scene of action and restrained 
from sending telegrams or issuing orders or answer- 
ing questions, then the minions of the corporations would 
be put to work... ” 

The resistance and elemental power of unorganized 
mobs will always have its embarrassments for the state, 
and no legal process will be adequate to deal with it. 
To such movements our suggestion has no application. 
It leaves them where they are, no better or no worse. 
But the great mass of anti-social strikes, in this country 
at least, and the participation of our representative unions 
in them, are of an entirely different character. They are 
not the voluntary uprisings of an unorganized mob, but 
are systematically incited and maintained through the 
elaborate and organized preparations of permanent 
organizations. Prevent the machinery of these organi- 
zations from fomenting, managing and maintaining such 
strikes, which is an entirely practicable thing to do by 


legal process, and most of them would fail for want of 
instigation, leadership and direction. 

These suggestions for social control are thrown into 
the maelstrom of discussion because the major part of 
them differs from other suggestions which have come to 
the attention of the public. The details are not important, 
but the fundamental thought of distinguishing between the 
passive act of quitting work and the affirmative acts of 
organizations to make strikes effective, should receive 
attention. It goes to the very heart of the question of 
social control of organized action, and should be the basis 
of our public policy in dealing with industrial warfare. 
Wa ter Gorpon Me_rrirt. 














SAMUEL BUTLER OF EREWHON 


T cannot be said that Samuel Butler, the author 


of Erewhon (which is English for Utopia, spelt back- 


wards), was particularly modest as a man or reticent 
as a writer. Indeed a good part of his published writings 
are in the form of note-books in which he relates how he 
acquired his peculiar views on the great questions of the 
day and how he came to be at loggerheads with the various 
leaders of contemporary thought. Yet with all that he 
said little about his personal life, or, rather, he said enough 
but veiled his confessions in baffling circumlocutions 
and allegories. From reading his works one got the 
impression of an impish boy crouching perdu behind a 
stone fence, from which he pelted the citizens on the 
highway with pebbles and bad words. The situation was 
made the. more piquant by the fact that the good men 
who were going about their work seemed utterly to dis- 
regard the missiles. Now Mr. Festing Jones, the boy’s 
silent partner in mischief, has jerked his comrade into 
the air, so to speak, and set him up on the wall, as on a 
pedestal, grimacing visably there to all the world. Mr. 
Jones’s biography of his friend is no great work of art, 
but it is an interesting document. 

Our Erewhonian’s grandfather, another Samuel Butler, 
was the famous headmaster of Shrewsbury and Bishop of 
Lichfield, a scholar of some repute in the good old days 
when lawn sleeves were regarded as the natural prize for 
editing a Greek tragedy. Asa grandfather the grandson 
instinctively detested him, until on going through his 
ancestor’s correspondence for the sake of composing a 
biography, this feeling was changed to admiration and 
fondness. It is a significant fact that this same biography 
is the only dull book he ever wrote; he was a good hater, 
but a bad lover. The bishop’s son, Thomas, was a solid, 
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perhaps rather stodgy, clergyman, Rector of Langar- 
with-Bramston and Canon of Lincoln, about whom his 


Erewhonian son felt no doubt at all and underwent no 
conversion. Samuel’s portrait of his father in The Way 
of All Flesh is one of the most elaborately offensive cari- 
catures ever drawn, and he was capable of writing in a 


letter: “My mother is ill —very ill. It is not likely that 
she will recover. 


I had rather 
It had been my father.” 


Which did not mean that he was particularly devoted to 
his mother. It must be admitted that Samuel was never 
dull when he spoke of his father. 

Our Erewhonian, the third of the Butlers whom we 
have to mention, was born in 1835. He passed a wretch- 
edly unhappy childhood at home: if we may believe him 
and his biographer, because his father was endued with 
the antiquated Victorian faith in parental authority 
and with the hateful vices of priestcraft; if we may read 
between the lines of the record, because Samuel desired 
from the beginning to be a law unto himself. From home 
he went to school, first under the Rev. E. Gibson at Alles- 
bey, where he appears to have been equally wretched. 
At least all we know of him in these days is from a note 


written in old age on the tedium of divine service: 


When I was at school at Allesbey [he says] the boy who 
knelt opposite me at morning prayers, with his face not more 
than a yard away from mine, used to blow pretty little bubbles 
with his saliva which he would send sailing off the tip of his 
tongue like miniature soap bubbles; they very soon broke, 
but they had a career of a foot or two. I never saw any one 
else able to get saliva bubbles right away from him; and though 
I have endeavored for some five and fifty years to acquire the 
art, I never yet could start the bubble off my tongue without 


its bursting. Now things like this really do relieve the tedium 
of church. 
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The story, characteristic in its way of Butler, reminds 
me of a quip which I once received, written on a post- 
card, from that exquisite poet, the late Father Tabb: 


“ Among your many playmates here, 
Why is it that you all prefer 
Your little friend, my dear? ” 


“ Because, mamma, tho’ hard we try 
Not one of us can spit so high, 
And catch it in his ear.” 


Whatever may have been the state of Butler at Allesbey, 
we have ample evidence of his misery under Dr. Kennedy, 
his grandfather’s successor at Shrewsbury, whither he 
was sent at the age of twelve. It is enough to say that 
the school and its master appear in The Way of All Flesh 
as Roughborough and Dr. Skinner. 

From Shrewsbury Butler went to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he was happy in a fashion, until he 
got religion —and then again his troubles began. One 
may guess from certain passages in The Way of All Flesh 
that he became more deeply involved in the evangelical 
revival going on among the so-called Johnians than he 
or his biographer liked to admit in later years. At any 
rate his purpose at this time was to take orders, and 
after his graduation he lived for a while as lay assistant 
to a curate in St. James’s parish, Piccadilly. His work 
passed among the poor, and was valuable to him no 
doubt; but Butler at the altar is not conceivable in 
rerum natura, and he soon decided to give up the idea 
of ordination. His father, of course, threatened to cut 
off his allowance, and after some correspondence of an 
unedifying sort it was decided that the son should go 
out to New Zealand and try his hand at sheep-farming. 
There his homestead, called Mesopotamia from its posi- 
tion between two rivers, “was built upon a little plateau 
on the edge of the downs, approached by a cutting from 
the flat, and was most comfortably situated and sheltered.” 
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With books about him and his piano, he passed several 
years in which active duties were pleasantly combined 
with contemplation. 

It is scarcely too much to say that all the product of 
his later life was the fruit of this period of quiet incubation. 
Here he saturated his imagination with that large ma- 
jestic scenery which he was to describe with such splendid 
effect in Erewhon. Here he read Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, and got the idea of the evolution of machines 
which was the germ of so much of his controversial writ- 
ing. As for his religious beliefs, we find him reading 
Gibbon on the outward voyage, and sending this report 
to his uncle in England: ‘Much as there is in Gibbon 
which we should alike condemn — for, however we may 
admire his sarcasms, it is impossible not at times to feel 
that he would have acted more nobly in suppressing 
them —he is a grand historian and the impress of a 
mighty intellect is upon his work.” This from the master 
of irresponsible sarcasm, whose talent might almost be 
said to have been employed in “sapping a solemn creed 
with solemn sneer.” A few months later Butler was 
writing to a friend: “I think I am a Unitarian now, 
but don’t know and won’t say. As for the Trinity I 
cannot make head or tail of it, and feel inclined to agree 
with a negro who was heard in church here the other day 
repeating the Athanasian creed: ‘The Father impossible, 
the Son impossible, and the Holy Ghost impossible; and 
yet there are not three impossibles, but one impossible.” 
Butler, we learn from an actual witness, was wrong, for 
the colored preacher’s word for the Athanasian “incom- 
prehensible” was “uncomfortable,” not “impossible”; 
but accuracy in a jest, Aristotle would assure us, is not 
essential to its force as an argument. The next year 
Butler was writing, not in jest but in earnest, that he 
had renounced Christianity altogether, being led to 
that conclusion by difficulties over the Resurrection. 
Such at least was his profession at the time; what he 
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really believed then or at any other time, I should hesi- 
tate to guess, and I doubt if he quite knew himself. 

In 1864 Butler returned to England, with a mysterious 
friend named Pauli, whom he supported out of a scanty 
income, and who swindled him outrageously. He settled 
in chambers in Clifford’s Inn, where he lived in a strange 
isolated way until his death in 1902. For a number of 
years he studied diligently to be an artist, although his 
talent in that direction was mediocre if not less. He 
practiced and composed music also, being a passionate 
and jealous lover of Handel. His recreation was travel- 
ling in Italy, where he seems to have shown a genial 
sociability utterly unlike his manners in London. 

It is one of the paradoxes of Butler’s character that 
he who theoretically made amiability and charity the 
chief of virtues and regarded good breeding as the sum- 
mum bonum, who identified the saint with the gentleman 
and thought the “swell” was the ideal towards which 
all nature had been groaning and travailing together, — 
it is a pretty paradox that with such a theory Butler 
should have been in practice, as he says of himself, “an 
Ishmaelite by instinct,” incapable from the first of ad- 
justing himself to family life, equally incapable of ac- 
commodating his habits and temperament to the ordinary 
demands of society. It may be a nice point in social 
casuistry whether an Ishmaelite can be a gentleman; 
apparently Butler proved the combination possible, for 
with all his cantankerousness— and cantankerous he 
was with most men and women — one gathers that he 
bore about him that peculiar stamp of self-respect and 
directness of manner which mark the gentleman. After 
all his grandfather was the great doctor of Shrewsbury. 
Perhaps we should say that the true Englishman alone 
can combine the qualities of an “original” — Anglice 
for eccentric curmudgeon — and a man of the world; 
and Butler in every drop of his blood and every fibre of 
his brain was English. 
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This is not to say that Butler lived in Clifford’s Inn 
as a bear in his den, entirely without friends. One woman 
at least broke through the outer barriers of his self-will, 
though the inner citadel she could not take. At Heather- 
ley’s art school Butler became acquainted with a Miss 
Savage who was painting there in an amateurish way, 
a plain, sickly, rather dowdy, lonely young woman of 
his own age. Some congenialty of mind quickly brought 
them together, and the notes of personal comment and 
literary criticism that passed between them form the 
most interesting pages of the biography. Miss Savage 
may have been physically unattractive, but she was en- 
dowed with a wit that approached the diabolical; her 
letters are a real contribution to English literature. 
Whether her influence on Butler was entirely beneficial 
is another question. She gave him the intellectual 
sympathy and stimulus he needed when all the world 
was conspiring to neglect him; her advice in matters of 
detail was shrewd and generally sound; but she flattered 
outrageously, and her flattery was directed almost ex- 
clusively to the side of his work which certainly did not 
require forcing. The truth is that she understood only 
the skeptical and sarcastic traits of his mind, while to 
the deeper vein of poetry in the man and to his spiritual 
insight — for there was this too in his soul, though much 
overlaid — she appears to have been quite blind. So 
long as, to use his own words, he was “‘heaving bricks 
into the middle of them,” she helped him with ammuni- 
tion and encouraged him with applause; and if Butler 
was accoutred to be, as again he says of himself, “the 
enfant terrible of literature and science” and nothing 
more, ‘he certainly got from her what he needed. But 
I wonder. 

However, if her influence was deleterious, she paid the 
price. She gave him all, and in return received only a 
cold friendship of the intelligence. After her death 
Butler felt something like remorse for this unequal ex- 
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change, and docketed and annotated their correspondence 
in a manner that reminds one of Carlyle’s marital re- 
pentance. This Butler did, evidently expecting that the 
letters would one day be published. But he wrote also 
a couple of terrible sonnets about the poor woman which 
one hopes he never intended for any other eye than his 
own. As they are now public, I may quote them for 
whatever light they throw on the writer’s character, 
and as a specimen of what he might have accomplished 
in verse. 


She was too kind, wooed too persistently, 
Wrote moving letters to me day by day; 
The more she wrote, the more unmoved was I, 
The more she gave, the less could I repay. 
Therefore I grieve not that I was not loved, 
But that, being loved, I could not love again. 
I liked; but like and love are far removed; 
Hard though I tried to love J tried in vain. 
For she was plain and lame and fat and short, 
Forty and over-kind. Hence it befell 
That, though I loved her in a certain sort, 
Yet did I love too wisely but not well. 
Ah! had she been more beauteous or less kind 
She might have found me of another mind. 


And now, though twenty years are come and gone, 
That little lame lady’s face is with me still; 
Never a day but what, on every one, 
She dwells with me as dwell she ever will. 
She said she wished I knew not wrong from right; 
It was not that; I knew, and would have chosen 
Wrong if I could, but, in my own despite, 
Power to choose wrong in my chilled veins was frozen. 
Tis said that if a woman woo, no man 
Should leave her till she have prevailed; and, true, 
A man will yield for pity if he can, 
But if the flesh rebels what can he do? 
I could not; hence I grieve my whole life long 
The wrong I did in that I did no wrong. 


Among the few male companions of Butler the primacy 
must be given to the inimitable Alfred Cathie, his valet, 
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clerk, guide, philosopher, and friend. How Alfred hap- 
pened in real life I do not know. The creator of Caleb 
Balderstone might have made him, or the creator of 
Sancho Panza —he is in brief a Caleb and a Sancho 
combined and translated into broad Cockney; but 
how the good Lord conceived him, I do not know. To 
describe him is impossible, I can only transcribe some 
of his sayings. ‘Thus, writing to Mr. Jones he tells of a 
visit with his master to the Exhibition: “I enticed Mr. 
Butler to have a ride with me on it [the Switchback 
Railway], which he did, but he said when he came off 
‘it was damnable.’ I soothed him by saying the motion 
was ridiculous but the sensation was grand.” But Al- 
fred did not confine his epistolary talents to absent 
friends; here, for example, is one of his daily notes of 
warning and advice to his master: 


This is the last notice from Alfred to the effect that Samuel 
Butler, Esqr. is to buy himself a new Hat on Wednesday morn- 
ing the 8th of November 1893. Failing to do so there will be 
an awful scene on his return to Clifford’s Inn.—ALFRED. 


Of Alfred’s autocratic wisdom Butler himself tells 
this story in a letter: 


We have had Venus and Jupiter very bright and very close. 
One evening they shone clear and near the moon, no other 
stars being visible. Alfred did not like it, so he said: 

“Do you think, Sir, that that is quite right? ” 

I said I thought it was; but next night the moon was a long 
way off, so he complained to me and said it was not right. 

I said: “But you know, Alfred, the moon rises an hour later 
every night, so it will be an hour yet before it is in the same 
place.” 

“Very well, Sir,” he answered, finding my explanation a 
little tedious, “I forgive you this once, but never allude to 
the subject again in my presence.” 


But I think the story that pleases me most — it would 
have brought tears of joy to the eyes of Charles Lamb 
—and that best displays Alfred as a human as well 
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as a celestial philospher, is this from Butler’s Note- 


Books: 


The first time that Dr. Creighton asked me to come down 
to Peterborough, in 1894, before he became Bishop of London, 
I was a little doubtful whether to go or not. As usual, I con- 
sulted my good clerk, Alfred, who said: 

‘Let me have a look at his letter, Sir.” 

I gave him the letter, and he said: 

“T see, Sir, there is a crumb of tobacco in it; I think you 


may go.” 
I went and enjoyed myself very much. 


The proverb tells us that no man is a hero to his valet; 


what shall we say then of a man to whom his valet is a 
hero? There must have been a vein of geniality in Butler 
somewhere, and he was, of course, on good terms with 
one or two other gentlemen besides his valet and his 


Boswell and the Bishop of London; but to society in 


general he bore himself, I fear, as the well-crusted cur- 
mudgeon I have described him to be. His silences at 
a dinner could be awful, and his remarks to a new ac- 
quaintance might be atrocious. That is the paradox 
of his nature, that he who made Mrs, Humdrum the 


arbitress of manners and morals, as he did in Erewhon 
Revisited, should have been utterly incapable of the hum- 


drum of social life. 
And as Butler was in social intercourse, so he was in 


matters of taste. Theoretically his ideal is the gentle- 


man who has achieved a “charitable inconsistency” 
and an “amiable indifferentism”; practically he may 
have been inconsistent, but for charity and amiability 
and indifferentism — you might as well look for such 
qualities in Jonathan Swift. To take his obiter dicta in 


literature alone, with the exception of Homer and Shake- 
speare, whom he admires so far as one can see for the sake 
of establishing his inconsistency, he rails against almost 
every settled reputation of past and present times. 


Dickens’ novels are “literary garbage.” In Rossetti 
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he can feel only “‘self-conceit” and “sultry reticence.” 
If brought to book for his opinions he could be as whim- 
sical as he was prejudiced. “No, I don’t like Lamb,” 
he used to protest; “you see, Canon Ainger writes about 
him, and Canon Aigner goes to tea with my sisters.” 
Or he could justify his distaste by means of a sorites 
that would have made the reputation of ten Aristotelian 


logicians. Thus: “Blake was no good because he learnt 
Italian at over 60 in order to read Dante, and we know 
Dante was no good because he was so fond of Virgil, and 
Virgil was no good because Tennyson ran him, and as 
for Tennyson — well, Tennyson goes without saying.” 
He, like other bitter critics, disapproved of criticism and 
would have nought to do with reviewing, feeling towards 
that “‘gay science” much as Dallas did. Yet he possessed 
one trait which all honest critics will admit to be the 


goal of their endeavor, the acme of their art, the haven 


of peace where their weary labor ends — he could con- 
demn without reading. You have heard his pronounce- 
ment on Dante; it is printed in the Life on the same page 
with this beautifully candid admission: “I see Gladstone 


says he owes all the fine qualities of his mind to the study 


of Dante. I believe I owe whatever I have to the fact 
that no earthly power has induced, or ever can induce 
me to read him.” And on another page he swears he 
never has read, and never will read, Keats or Shelley 


or Coleridge or Wordsworth; why should he read what 


he criticizes as bad? This, I take it, is that last refine- 
ment of intuition which gives a man a secure place among 
those unmakers of renown whom Butler’s great name- 


sake of Hudibras called “the fierce inquisitors of wit.” 
These are only a few of Butler’s dislikes. Nor was 
his spirit of opposition confined to the winged words of 


light talk or narrowed to individual reputations. In a 
moment of candor he declares that he had “‘never written 


on any subject unless [he] believed that the authorities 
on it were hopelessly wrong;” and the authorities happen 
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to have included the philologians intrenched in the 


uiliversities, the most eminent names in science, and 
in religion both the orthodox theologians of the Church 


and the skeptics of the higher criticism. It is not wonder- 
ful that he should have exclaimed with a sad pride: 


“In that I write at all I am among the damned.” 


His bout with the philologians took place in the lists 


of Homeric and Shakespearian criticism. To supplant 
the “‘nightmares of Homeryic extravagance,” as he calls 
them, rightly enough, “which German professors have 


evolved out of their inner consciousness,” he evolved 


for his part a delicious fancy that the Odyssey was com- 
posed by a young woman, and that the palace of Odysseus 
was set by her in her own home in the Sicilian Trapani. 


I have never met a Greek scholar who would confess 


that he had even read Butler’s work on The Authoress 


of the Odyssey; they prefer the Butlerian canon of con- 
demning without reading. Well, I have perused the 
book, but I shall neither accept nor condemn, It is 


uncommonly clever, and the part at least which deals 
with the question of authorship is amusingly plausible; 
but the argument of course is all based on inference, and 
does not amount to much more than a jeu d@’ esprit. His 
other contention in philology, in which he rearranges 
the order of Shakespeare’s Sonnets and builds up a new 
story of the events underlying them, should, I feel, be 
taken rather more seriously. I would not say that, in 
my judgment, he has quite made out his case; for here 
again the evidence is too inferential, too evasive, to be 
thoroughly conclusive. But I do think that he has 
demolished the flimsy theories of Sidney Lee and certain 
other so-called authorities, and that his own constructive 
criticism is worthy of attention. 

But these tilts with the intrenched philology of the 
universities were mere skirmishes, so to speak; the real 
battle was with the authorities in science and theology. 
These were the gentlemen, “hopelessly wrong,” whom 
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Butler undertook to set right by the genial art of “‘heav- 
ing bricks.” In science the great enemy was none other 


than Darwin himself, with all those who swore by the 


name of Darwin. The dispute did not touch the fact 
of evolution itself, for Butler to the end was a staunch 


evolutionist; nor did it concern the Darwinian theory 


of the survival of the fit, for here again Butler was thor- 


oughly orthodox. The question at issue was the cause 
of those variations out of which the more fit were selected 
for survival — and this, I take it, is still the casus belli 


which renders the resounding warfare of the biologists 


so amusing a spectacle to one who has set his feet in the 


serene temples of skepticism, whence, as the old Roman 
poet says, who was yet himself so deeply engaged in the 


fray — 


Despicere unde queas alios passimque videre 
Errare atque viam palantis quzrere vite. 


On the one side stood in array the host of Darwinians, 
—or ultra-Darwinians, for Darwin himself was pro- 
vokingly muddled and inconsistent in his statements — 
who held that the via vite was a path of incalcu- 
lable hazard, to whom life was pure mechanism and 
evolution meant a transference to biology of the 
mathematical law of probability. On the other side, in 
which for some time Butler was almost the sole champion 
in England, stood those who believed that the significant 


variations arose from.the purposeful striving of individual 
creatures to adapt themselves to their surroundings, and 
that the selective power of fitness was a part of a grand 
design working itself out consciously in the evolution 
of life. 

Now it is not my business to pronounce judgment in 
so learned a dispute; the non-scientific critic who should 
presume to come between such quarrelsome kinsfolk 
would probably fare like the proverbial peacemaker 
between man and wife. I can only say that to Butler 
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the dignity of science and the very issues of life seemed 
to be involved in the debate: ‘To state this doctrine [of 
the Darwinians],” he declares, “‘is to arouse instinctive 
loathing; it is my fortunate task to maintain that such a 
nightmare of waste and death is as baseless as it is re- 
pulsive.” Butler’s particular contribution to the Lamarck- 
ian side was what he called “unconscious memory,” the 
theory, that is, that the acquired experience of the parent 
was passed on to the embryo and carried by the offspring 
into life as an instinctive propensity. Later he learned 
that the same theory had been propounded by an Austrian 
biologist named Hering, and thereafter he was careful 
to ascribe full credit to his predecessor. 

The contest unfortunately was embittered at an early 
stage by a blunder on the part of Charles Darwin and a 
misunderstanding on the part of Butler. In February 
of 1879 Ernst Krause, a German scholar, published in 
Kosmos an article on Erasmus Darwin and his Lamarck- 
ian brand of evolution. In May of the same year appeared 
Butler’s Evolution Old and New. ‘Then, in November, 
Murray issued a translation of Krause’s monograph, 
under the title of Erasmus Darwin, with a preliminary 
notice by Charles Darwin. Now between the printing 
of Krause’s original essay in February and the publishing 
of the translation in November, Darwin had sent the 
author a copy of Butler’s book, with the advice that 
he, Krause, in revising his work, need “‘not expend much 
powder and shot on Mr. Butler, for he really is not worthy 
of it.” Accordingly, in reworking his essay for the Eng- 
lish translation, Krause made a contemptuous allusion 
to Butler without naming him. Then for his preface to 
the translation Darwin first wrote a paragraph beginning 
with the words: ‘“‘Dr. Krause has taken great pains 
and has largely added to his essay since it appeared in 
Kosmos.” But, finding this paragraph otherwise ir- 
relevant, Darwin struck it out, without inserting any- 
where else a notice of Krause’s revision of the work. 
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Hence to Butler, comparing the original German text 
with the English, it appeared that the version of an 
article written before the publication of his book con- 
tained an insulting reference to that book. Naturally 
he was incensed, believing that the translator and Dar- 
win had dishonestly insinuated this reference into the 
work they were pretending to translate literally. To 
make matters worse, Darwin, on the advice of Huxley 
and against the advice of his sons, refused to issue any 
public rectification of the error. In this way a note of 
personal acrimony entered into Butler’s part in the 
controversy; and this was not mollified by his belief that 
the Darwinians tried to discredit him by a conspiracy 
of silence, which extended to suppressing in the reviews 
any notice even of works foreign to the actual contro- 
versy. It may be said for Butler that at least some of 
the later biologists adopted his views while contemptu- 
ously refraining from naming him. Such petty jealousies, 
it is sad to admit, do perturb the quiet walks of profes- 
sional scholarship. 

But I hasten to descend from the aérial heights of pure 
science to a region where the critic of letters may feel 
that he is walking with his feet on the ground. The 
notable fact is that Butler’s whole literary career took 
its start from his interest, at first merely amateurish, in 
the Darwinian theory of evolution. Readers of Erewhon 
will remember the three chapters of that Utopian romance 
entitled The Book of the Machines. ‘These chapters stand 
out as the most brilliant section of the romance; they are 
furthermore the germ out of which the whole narrative 
grew, and in a way strike the key note of much of his later 
writing. No one, I think, can read this Book of the Ma- 
chines without feeling that it is the work of a powerful and 
original intellect, but one is likely also to lay it down with 
a sense of bewilderment. There is insight here, the insight 
of a mind brooding on the course of human history and 
speaking with apparent sincerity of a terrible danger to be 
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avoided. Yet there is withal a note of biting irony; and 
what precisely the object of this irony may be, or how 
this irony is to be reconciled with the tone of sincerity, 
the book itself gives one no clue to determine. 

Nor do the author’s direct allusions to his purpose 
give us much ease. In a letter to Darwin accompanying 
a present of the first edition of Erewhon, in 1872, Butler 
disclaims any intention of being “disrespectful” to the 
Origin of Species, and avows that the chapters on Ma- 
chines, written primarily as a bit of pure fun, were re- 
written and inserted in Erewhon as a satire on the pseudo- 
scientific method of Bishop Butler’s Analogy. Again, in 
the preface to the second edition of the book published a 
few months after the first, he expresses his “regret that 
reviewers have in some cases been inclined to treat the 
chapters on Machines as an attempt to reduce Mr. 
Darwin’s theory to an absurdity.” He is surprised that 
the specious misuse of analogy really aimed at should 
not have occurred to any reviewer. Evidently he is 
alluding again to Bishop Butler, yet if one turns to page 
84 of the narrative itself, one sees that Paley’s famous 
analogy of the watch and not Bishop Butler at all was 
in the author’s mind when he wrote the book. This is 
already a little confusing, but confusion is worse con- 
founded by the statement in a letter written shortly 
before our Erewhonian’s death. Now, looking back at 
the matter through the bitterness engendered by what 
he regarded as a long persecution, he says: ‘With 
Erewhon Charles Darwin smelt danger from afar. I 
knew him personally; he was one of my grandfather’s 
pupils. He knew very well that the machine chapters 
in Erewhon would not end there, and the Darwin circle 
was then the most important literary power in England.” 

Here is a beautiful case for genetic criticism — if 
the word “genetic” has any meaning outside of the 
dictionary and the laboratory — and by following the 
development of Butler’s ideas one may learn perhaps 
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how the baffling mixture of irony and sincerity got into 
the famous chapters on Machines and became a kind of 
fixed habit with him. Darwin’s Origin of Species reached 
Butler in New Zealand soon after its publication, and 
evidently quite carried him off his feet. Under the first 
spell of admiration he composed a little essay on Darwin 
Among the Machines, which was printed in the Press of 
Canterbury, New Zealand, in 1863. Years later, com- 
menting in one of his scientific books on this article, he 
admits that he had taken Darwin at his face value with- 
out much reflection; “there was one evolution” for him 
then, and “Darwin was its prophet.” And the article 
itself fully bears out this statement. Caught by the 
plausible simplicity of evolution as an extension of purely 
inorganic law into the organic world, Butler carried the 
mechanical analogy a step further and undertook to show 
what would happen when machines had progressed to 
the stage of independent racial existence and had sur- 
passed man, just as the animal kingdom had been 
evolved out of the vegetable, and the vegetable from the 
mineral. His conclusion is “that war to the death should 
be instantly proclaimed against them. Every machine 
of every sort should be destroyed by the well-wisher of 
his species. .. Let us at once go back to the primeval 
condition of the race.” 

It must be remembered that Butler wrote this essay 
while living in the free primitive uplands of New Zealand, 
during the happiest period of his life, and that the note 
of primitivism in his peroration is probably in large 
measure sincere. At the same time there is a word in 
his later comment which points to another trait in his 
intellectual make-up which was active from the beginning. 
He started, he says, with the hypothesis of man as a 
mechanism, because that was the easiest strand to pick 
up, and because “‘there was plenty of amusement” to 
be got out of it. Now one may amuse oneself with a 
theory which one holds in all sincerity; but fun of that 
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sort has a way of running into irony or sarcasm, and so 
one may detect in this first essay the germ of Butler’s 
later manner. He was ever prone to make fun, and 
sometimes a very strange sort of fun, when he was most 
in earnest. ‘ 

It is clear that Butler was both attracted and teased 
by Darwin’s great work, and that he did not rest with 
his first impression. Two years later, having meanwhile 
returned to England, he sent another letter to the Canter- 
bury Press, which he entitled Lucubratio Ebria and signed 
with a different name. “It is a mistake, then,” he says 
in this second letter, “to take the view adopted by a 
previous correspondent of this paper.” His thesis now 
is that machines are really an extension, so to speak, of 
a man’s limbs, of the tools, that is to say, which the mind 
invents in its progress towards a higher organization; 
as such the development of machinery is the measure 
of an inner growth and need not be feared. 

As yet, apparently, the fun of the thing was still upper- 
most in Butler’s mind. He put the two essays together 
as The Book of the Machines and wrote his Utopian ro- 
mance about them without feeling any serious discordance 
in the points of view, and could even send the volume to 
Darwin with an assurance of his loyalty. But the rift 
was already there. As he continued to reflect on the 
matter, the significance of the second point of view took 
on more importance and he began to see its scientific 
implications. Out of these reflections grew his book on 
Life and Habit (1877), in which he first, frankly and 
definitely, announced himself as a champion of the 
teleological theory of evolution against the mechanistic 
principles of the ultra-Darwinians. 

But our concern now is with the fact that in the latest, 
revised edition of Erewhon the two essays on machines, 
though much enriched and enlarged in the process of 
revision, still lie side by side, with no word to tell the 
reader which of the two represents the author’s real views. 
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The result is piquant to say the least. In one chapter 
the dread of machines, as they have been developed to 
a state of almost independent consciousness, is expressed 
with a depth of conviction that can leave no doubt of the 
author’s sincerity. Here he speaks as a Darwinian 4 ou- 
trance, but as a Darwinian filled with loathing for the 
spectres conjured up by his own science. Yet turn a 
few pages, and you will find machines glorified “as a 
part of man’s own physical nature,” the instruments 
by which alone he advances in “all those habits of mind 
which most elevate [him] above the lower animals ”’: 


Thus civilization and mechanical progress advanced hand in 
hand, each developing and being delevoped by the other, the 
earliest accidental use of the stick having set the ball rolling, 
and the prospect of advantage keeping it in motion. In fact, 
machines ought to be regarded as the mode of development 
by which human organism is now especially advancing, every 


past invention being an addition to the resources of the human 
body. 


What is one to make of this flagrant contradiction? 
I might answer by asking what one is to make of the 
contradictions of life. It is true that the progress of 
civilization seems to be coincident with mechanical 
invention. We believe that; and yet can any one look 
at the state of the world to-day, at the monotony of 
lives that have been enslaved to machinery, at the dis- 
taste for work and the unrest of the worker that have 
arisen partly as a consequence of this subservience, can 
any one seriously contemplate the growing materialism 
of modern life, its dependence for pleasure on the whirl of 
wheels and the dance of images, with its physical dis- 
traction and its lessening care for the quiet and ideal 
delights of the intellect, — can any one see these things and 
not feel a stirring of something like terror in the soul at 
the tyranny of the creatures we have evoked from the 
soulless forces of nature? Life is a dilemma, and only 
the fool thinks it is simple. In the Book of the Machines 
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one of its enigmas is presented with a keenness of observa- 
tion and a cogency of style that must give the author 
a high place among the philosophical writers of the age. 

However Butler may have been disposed towards 
the evolution of machines, the Erewhonians themselves 
chose to see in them a menace to humanity, and decreed 
that they should be ruthlessly destroyed. Erewhon is 
thus the story of a people who are living backwards, so 
to speak, of a country seen through the looking-glass 
and conceived in the spirit of irony. ‘There is no doubt 
of this intention, you will feel it on every page of his 
romance; only, and this is the tantalizing spell of the 
book, it is not always easy to guess against whom the 
irony is directed. We know from Butler’s statement 
elsewhere, not from the book itself, that the account of 
the Erewhonian treatment of crime as a disease to be 
cured in hospitals and of disease as a crime to be punished 
in prisons was meant to be taken au pied de la lettre, and 
that the law of Erewhon was commended by way of 
satirizing the law of England. But no sooner has the 
reader adjusted his mind to this form of attack than he 
finds himself engaged in that terrible arraigment of the 
Church as working through the so-called Musical Banks, 
where the Erewhonians themselves become the object of 
irony. And so the satire sways this way and that from 
chapter to chapter. It is all good fun, but it is mighty 
bewildering unless one comes to the book with a knowledge 
of Butler’s ideas derived from other sources; and even 
then one does not always know on which side of the mouth 
to laugh — though of the laughter there is never any 
doubt. The fact is that irony had become a habit with 
Butler, and of its application he little recked. He could 
even believe he was ironical when in truth he was per- 
fectly sincere; which is still more delightfully puzzling 
than his ambiguous application of irony. 

This trait comes out in his treatment of Christianity. 
He had early become interested in the problem of the 
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Resurrection of Christ as the corner stone of the whole 
dogmatic edifice, his own sober conclusion apparently 
being that Christ did not die on the Cross, but was 
buried while in a trance, and afterwards appeared actually 
in the flesh to the disciples. His first thoughts on the 
question were published in a pamphlet, now quite for- 
gotten; and late in life he wrote his Erewhon Revisited, 
which is nothing less than an elaborate and vicious 
satire, in rather bad taste, on the miraculous birth and 
the Ascension. But between these two publications 
comes The Fair Haven, as enigmatical a work as ever was 
penned. Here the problem of the Resurrection is dis- 
cussed by a priest, who, having fallen into skepticism, 
finds for himself at last a haven of peace in the solution 
of every doubt. Now, for all that one can learn from 
Butler’s life, the solution offered by his fictitious hero 
was intended to be taken ironically, and the whole 
treatise should be regarded as a diatribe against Christian 
dogma. To his friend, Miss Savage, it is “‘sanglant 
satire,” and so apparently it appeared to Mr. Jones. 
Very well; but what really happened? The book was 
reviewed in several of the Evangelical periodicals of 
the day as perfectly orthodox, and so alert a critic as 
Canon Ainger sent it to a friend whom he wished to con- 
vert. And to-day a candid reader, even with full knowl- 
edge of Butler’s avowed intention, is likely to close the 
book with an impression that, despite a note of irony 
that breaks through the language here and there, the 
argument as a whole forms a singularly powerful and 
convincing plea for Christianity. The hallucination 
theory of the Resurrection propounded by Strauss is 
analyzed and refuted with remorseless logic. Even the 
trance theory, which Butler himself was inclined to.accept, 
is answered, briefly indeed, but plausibly. On the other 
side Dean Alford’s half-hearted attempt to reconcile 
the discordant Gospel narratives of the Resurrection 


undergoes the same deadly analysis. But the truth of 
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the Resurrection, Butler then argues, is dependent on 
no such reconciliation of the records; in fact a divine 
revelation, he maintains, designed for the needs of all 
sorts and conditions of men ought, in the nature of the 
case, to present the truth in a variety of manners. Here 
at last one begins to feel that the satire of Christianity 
itself is coming out into the open, and in the Life a bit 
of conversation is recorded which would seem to confirm 
such a view. Butler is talking with the Rev. Edwin A. 
Abbott: 

He said to me: 

“And did you really mean none of that part seriously?” 


I said: “Certainly not; I intended it as an example of the 


kind of rubbish which would go down with the Spectator.” 
Abbott said: ‘‘Well, I can only say you would have found 
a great many to sympathize with you, if you had meant it 


seriously.” 
I said, rather drily: “That, I think, is exceedingly proba- 


ble,” meaning that there was no lack of silly insincere gushers. 


That has a categorical ring; yet in an article (Essays 


on Life, Art, and Science, p. 137) published in the Universal 


Renew four years after the date of this conversation, 
where there can be no possible suspicion of irony, Butler 
is repeating as his own this same argument for the adapt- 
ability of revelation and of the Christ-Ideal. 


What can we make of all this? The key to the diffi- 


culty may be found, I think, in a sentence of his preface 
to The Fair Haven: ‘“‘I was justified,” he says, “‘in call- 
ing the book a defence — both as against impugners 
and defenders,” 1. ¢., of Christianity. Butler held it 


his mission to “heave bricks” at two groups of eminent 
men: he was himself deeply immersed in science, but 
he nursed a magnificent grudge against the professional 
scientists of his day both for their bigotry and for per- 
sonal reasons; and in like manner he was interested in 


religion and indeed always called himself a churchman 
of a sort, but he hated any one else who assumed that 
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name. And so in The Fair Haven he was having his 
fun — and powerful good fun it is — with Strauss and 
the scientific impugners on the one side, and with Dean 
Alford and his tribe of puzzled defenders on the other; 
he enjoyed the sport so much that he persuaded his 
friend and almost made himself believe that he was 
having fun also with the object impugned and defended 
by them. But besides the faculty of irony Butler pos- 
sessed in equal measure the faculty of hard logic. And 
so it happened that when he came to present the case 
in support of Christianity any lurking intention of irony 
was soon swallowed up in the pure delight of building up 
a constructive argument such as the professional cham- 


pions of the Church, in his opinion, had quite failed to 
offer. He was helped in this by his firm belief that of 
the two the professors of science were a more bigoted 
and dangerous class than the professors of religion. 


In this union of logic with irony Butler belongs with 
Huxley and Matthew Arnold, as he is their peer in the 
mastery of a superbly clear and idiomatic English style. 


He differs from them in that he possessed also a certain 
gnomelike impudence of fancy which led him into strange 


ambiguities and throws a veil of seeming irresponsibility 
over much, not all, of his writing. Readers who are not 
made uneasy by this remarkable combination of qualities, 


and who have no fear for their own heads where brick- 


bats are flying, will find in him one of the most fascinating 
authors of the Victorian age. Only, perhaps, a word 
of caution should be uttered in regard to Butler’s one 
regular novel, The Way of All Flesh. There is no irony 
here, but the bludgeoning of a direct and brutal sarcasm; 


he is no longer our Victorian Swift of 4 Tale of a Tub or 
of Laputa, but a voyager to the land of the Yahoos. It 
is a powerful book, even a great book in a way; but it 
is bitter, malignant, base, dishonorable, and dishonest. 


Unfortunately, to the smudged and smeared minds of 
a Bernard Shaw and a Gilbert Cannan it appeals as 
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Butler’s masterpiece, and much of his fame, so far as 
he is known to the general public, derives from Shaw’s 
eulogy of this one work. That is a pity, in my judgment; 
for the true Butler, perhaps I should say the finer Butler, 
is not there, but in the books where irony plays waywardly 
backwards and forwards through a network of subtle 
logic. 


Paut Eimer More. 


THRENODY 


On an evening of black snow 

I walked along the causeway, 

Wishing that I too might melt 

Between the agitated fingers 

Of a stuttering, intolerable sea. 

Amy LoweLL. 








EARLY ANTICIPATIONS OF PRISON 
REFORM 


ECENT years have brought prison reform into 
general view. Thomas Mott Osborne, as a volun- 
tary prisoner at Auburn in 1913, and as the insurgent and 
independently wealthy warden of Sing Sing in 1915 and 
1916, made prison administration a problem intensely in- 
teresting and of national scope. The Mutual Welfare 
Leagues at Auburn and Sing Sing were heralded as the 
revolutionary emancipation of the prisoner from the 
bonds of a century of repressive, punitive and depressing 
routine. 

In the last decade other American wardens have come 
into justified prominence as daring innovators. Tynan 
in Colorado trusted — successfully — scores of convicts 
scores of miles away from the prison, on road-building. 
Homer at Great Meadow, New York, successfully dared 
to administer a new State prison without walls, and de- 
veloped an amazing honor system. Prison farms have 
sprung up all over, and it is probable that there are now 
over 200,000 acres of prison property in this country under 
cultivation. 

We have believed we were living in a new age in prison 
reform. We have talked of the “‘new penology.” We 
have shown a pardonable pride in having evolved a treat- 
ment of the individual prisoner that recognized his human 
and social possibilities. And so forth. The phraseology, 
although but a few years old, is already traveling in well- 
worn grooves. But despite much that is novel in these 
innovations, most of them had forerunners in the earliest 
days of American prison reform. These, however, soon 
failed in the race against hide-bound traditions, and after 
a few years became “‘dead-ends.” Many of them were 
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hardly recognized, even at the time of their trial, as of 
social significance, and most of them were forgotten a 
half-century ago. But today they appear extraordinarily 
enlightened, in an era that was hardly a man’s lifetime 
from the sanguinary tortures and capital punishments 
of our pre-Revolutionary days. 

When an experiment of the present repeats a failure 
of the past, it may prove either a recurrence of a fallacy, 
or a persistence of ideas too strong to stay suppressed. 
There is little room for doubt to which class those early 
attempts at reform belong. 


The development of an American prison system was 
no untroubled task. The Quakers of Pennsylvania under- 
took the initial effort between 1776 and 1790. They had 
as a guide and inspiration the splendid tradition of Wil- 
liam Penn, ‘‘whose elevated mind,” as William Bradford 
wrote, ‘‘rose above the errors and prejudices of his age, 
like a mountain whose summit is enlightened by the first 
beams of the sun, while the plains are still covered with 
mists and darkness.” At the very outset, Penn brought 
from England and the Dutch work-houses that he had 
visited, the penological principle that in each county there 
should be a workhouse, and that hard labor should super- 
sede idleness, while corporal punishments should take the 
place of capital punishments. Two hundred and forty 
years later, in American county jails, we have arrived 
only in exceptional instances at a following of Penn’s 
sound doctrine. Capital punishments have gone by the 
board, indeed, save for murder; but the idleness and de- 
bauchery of the county jail continues. 

The Quakers abhorred the letting of blood, and toler- 
ated corporal punishment as only less evil than capital 
punishment. In the year of Penn’s death, 1718, the 
sanguinary laws providing capital punishment for twelve 
felonies were restored, although ‘‘it did not appear that 
during the interval Pennsylvania was the theatre of more 
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atrocious crimes than other States” with more sanguinary 
laws. 

In 1790, in Philadelphia, there was need of a prison 
system. Capital punishment had again been abolished 
for almost all offenses. The Quakers had again won their 
legislative fight, but they now bore the responsibility of 
furnishing a substitute for the death penalty. There 
had been no prison system in any Colonial State. There 
were no precedents to guide them, save the theories of 
John Howard, who was just becoming known in America. 
Sentences of many years’ duration were embodied in the 
new penal code. What methods of dealing with felons 
should be adopted? The humanity of the new law, passed 
in 1786, had a “‘string” attached to it. Unless the new 
prison system, yet to be devised, should succeed within 
five years from its start, the law might be repealed. In 
short, the Society of Friends, sponsors of prison reform, 
had to make good. 

Within five years a system, that even today would be 

enlightened, was in operation. So far as possible, the 
prisoners were housed in separate cells; the prison hummed 
with activity. Silence instead of vile profanity and ob- 
scenity was the order during the working day. Each ; 
prisoner was debited about 15 cents a day for board, lodg- 
ings, and his share of the tools, and he was credited with 
earnings dependent upon his ability and the nature of his 
task. Some prisoners earned more than a dollar a day, 
and went out from the prison with fifty dollars or more 
in their pockets. No corporal punishments were allowed. 
The guards were forbidden to use sabres, pistols or even 
canes. Today, the prisoners at Sing Sing earn nothing 
for themselves, and hardly a third of their cost to the 
State. 

The proper perspective on this remarkable original 
prison system can be had only by those who know how 
miserably insinuating and tenacious any punitive system 
is. The Quakers initiated a system for industry and rec- 
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lamation, not for punishment and torture. And also, 
in these first years, there were even manifestations of an 
honor system and of self-government — supposed nowa- 
days to be of our own period. . 

In 1793, when yellow fever came to Philadelphia, and 
volunteers at the Bush Hill Hospital were needed to re- 
place those who had died or fled, the call went down to 
the prison for help. And prisoners went up, without 
guard, to take the places beside the beds. They ac- 
quitted themselves well, none leaving until the need of 
farther service was over, and when all were ready to go 
back to the prison. One of the convicts subsequently 
married an attendant he had met at the hospital. An- 
other convict, imprisoned for robbery, was used alone, for 
the transportation of provisions from the city to the hos- 
pital, a couple of miles from town, returning ultimately 
to the prison. Soon afterwards he received a pardon. 

Even a modified self-government system was developed 
by the convicts, many of whom were housed at night in 
large dormitories. 


One of the principal regulations relative to cleanliness was 
that no one should spit elsewhere than in the chimney. The 
punishment was simply an exclusion of the convict from the 
society and conversation of his fellow convicts. 


‘*And this is found to be sufficient,” said the chronicler, 
who in 1796 proclaimed this prison one of the wonders 
of the world. But, other times, other customs; the prison 
population increased, the governing board changed, and 
within ten years the prison was no longer a model, and 
later reverted to the promiscuousness and debauchery 
of the local jail it had superseded. 


We have spoken of a primitive manifestation of self- 
government among adults. It was, however, in Boston 
in the period from 1828 to 1833 that at the juvenile House 
of Reformation, founded in 1826, a most surprising de- 
velopment of self-government occurred. In the earliest 
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prison system, like that of Philadelphia, children and 
adults were committed to the same State prison, and not 
separated. A deplorable situation followed, but not until 
the “‘twenties” of the nineteenth century were established 
separate institutions, like the House of Refuge in New 
York and the Boston House of Reformation, wherein 
children might be educated for life, and not doomed to 
moral and often physical death. 

Here again, was the call for a new system of correctional 
treatment. How should the children be governed? The 
prisons from 1820 to 1830 were undergoing a fundamental 
reorganization. Auburn was developing that system of 
perpetual silence and ever impending floggings that made 
that prison and its imitators famous for severity and 
brutality. Should the children’s institutions be like Au- 
burn? 

There came to the Boston House of Reformation a 
young chaplain, the Reverend E. M. P. Wells. While 
a student at Brown University, he had been called upon 
by the faculty to divulge the names of those students who 
had engaged in a college prank of some seriousness and 
magnitude. On his refusal to “snitch” on his mates, he 
was expelled, although he had not himself taken part in 
the affair. Many years afterwards he received his degree 
from Brown, perhaps in conscientious atonement. 

Here was Wells’ philosophy about ‘‘bad boyhood.” If 
it sounds sensible to us today, we must nevertheless 
remember that it emanated from an era that loved the 
theory of total depravity, and punished accordingly, and 
that it was said about boys that were being sent to the 
Boston House of Reformation instead of to State prison. 


Most people imagine, when they see or hear of bad boys, that 
they are a worse kind of boys, worse by nature than others. If 
my observation be of any value on this subject, it is not so; for 
though at first there be strong sproutings of evil principle and 
passion to be lopped off, we often’ find him as good a stock, and 
as rich a soil, as in other cases. .. However bad a boy may 
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be, he can always be reformed while he is under fifteen years 
of age, and very often after that age; and he who has been reck- 
oned and treated as if he were incapable of anything like honesty . 
and honor, may be worth the most entire confidence. .. We 
live happily (at the House of Reformation) as a family of 
brethren, cheerful, happy, confiding, and, I trust, to a greater or 
less degree pious. 


Wells inaugurated a government by the children, for 
the children. They participated, by their votes, in the 
important affairs of the institution that related to their 
conduct and their mutual relations. By their vote, one 
after the other of the instruments of physical punishment 
were abandoned, until at last, on their promise to make 
its use unnecessary, the ferule was broken across the 
knee of Mr. Wells. The children, according to de Beau- 
mont and de Toqueville, who visited the institution in 
the early thirties, were treated by the superintendent as 
though they were members of a free society. Nobody 
in the House could be punished for a fault not provided 
for by divine law, or by the laws of the country, or of 
the House itself. No boy was allowed to “‘tell on” an- 
other boy unless he was clearly conscientious in doing so. 
Nobody should be punished for a fault sincerely avowed. 

But that was only part of the “‘republic” idea, as de 
Beaumont and de Toqueville named it. A book of con- 
duct was kept, in which each child had his account of 
good and bad marks. At the close of the day, each young 
inmate, at the evening assembly, was called upon to 
judge himself, and to assign his own marks of merit or 
demerit. The French observers stated that the children 
were prone to judge themselves more severely than they 
would be judged by others, and that not infrequently the 
marks had to be corrected. Moreover, a jury of twelve 
little citizens sat upon all cases of immorality or other 
offenses. The children also elected their own monitors, 
and “‘nothing was more serious than the manner in which 
these electors and jurymen discharged their function.” 
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Children whose conduct was good enjoyed great privi- 
leges. The possibilities of rewards and deprivations were 
embodied in six grades: three “‘mal grades” and three 
“bon grades.” The extremes of treatment were, in the 
lowest “‘mal grade,” solitary confinement, diet of bread 
and water, or the “‘visor” (a blindfolding cap), and in 
the highest “‘bon grade” such privileges as going walking 
and swimming without monitors, carrying the important 
keys of the house, leaving the school room without per- 
mission, election to highest offices, etc. There was worked 
out an ingenious division of periods of time necessarily 
passed within the different grades, whereby it was quite 
possible, after having been reduced to the two lowest 
“mal grades,” to get out of them again by good conduct 
during a minimum of one day, while the achievement of 
getting into the highest grades was much more prolonged 
and difficult. 

In short, Mr. Wells placed responsibility for advance- 
ment or punishment upon the children themselves, and 
he also gave them the exquisite pleasures of sitting in 
judgment— a principle that Mr. William R. George, 
from seventy to eighty years later, worked out so finely 
in the Junior Republic at Freeville, New York. The 
Boston House of Reformation was to a considerable ex- 
tent a republic of children. The youthful inmates had 
even the power of receiving or declining to receive the 
newcomer, recently committed by the police or municipal 
court. After the customary bath, physical examination, 
and the like, the child was introduced to the other lads, 
and, if he could read, received a copy of the “‘laws.” He 
was then placed in the second or third ‘“‘mal grade,” 
where he remained for a week on probation. If his con- 
duct was good during that time, it was so reported to the 
boys, and a vote was taken as to whether he should be 
received into the community. 

We cannot tarry longer in the contemplation of this 
earliest of juvenile republics. Its analogies to the George 
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Junior Republic and to Sing Sing’s Mutual Welfare 
League stand out conspicuously. But the analogy goes 
further. At Sing Sing Mr. Osborne alarmed even his 
friends by the lengths to which he carried the: League. 
It was unsystematic, confused, personal, and gave rise 
to abuses as well as to great individual and collective 
succcesses. ‘The development of the inmates’ social 
conscience and responsibilities to each other seemed to 
Mr. Osborne the chief aim of prison discipline. And when 
ultimately it was clear to him that his theories could not 
be longer acceptéd by the superior authorities, he resigned. 

Mr. Wells, however, some ninety years before had a 
similar, though far less agitated experience. In 1832, a 
committee of the Boston common council investigated 
the House of Reformation. They found the devotional 
exercises good, but the discipline poor. The superin- 
tendent said, in explanation, that the mechanical part of 
education, such as reading, writing and arithmetic, held 
in his opinion the lowest place among the purposes of the 
House of Reformation. The committee found also that 
poor returns were being had from the industries, the 
children earning little toward their keep. In the opinion 
of the city fathers, the institution was intended to be one 
of rigorous moral and physical discipline. It had ‘‘con- 
vertible practical utility for its object, and not recreation 
and show.” 

A break between Mr. Wells and the board was inevit- 
able. When he left the House of Reformation, it was to 
found a private school for boys in South Boston, where 
the House of Reformation was also located. In that 
unique institution, the only one of its kind in America, 


according to the Prussian Dr. Julius, his curriculum was 
expanded to give 4% hours to play and to supervised 
gymnastics, 444 hours to school, and one hour to ‘‘ quiet 
occupations.”” And here he passes out of the field of 
correctional effort. 

Wells instituted at the Boston House of Reformation 
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what could be called “government by personality.” De 
Beaumont and de Toqueville stated that it was not the 
system that was the cause of success, but the remarkable 
man at the head of it. If the superintendent were inef- 
ficient there would be great difficulties in putting such 
an administration into execution. For that reason they 
preferred an administration with more system, for one 
could not often hope to meet a man like Mr. Wells. The 
same argument has been repeatedly used by conservative 
worriers about penal innovations. Obermaier, the warden 
of a noted prison in Bavaria, attended the first inter- 
national prison congress ever called, which met at Frank- 
fort on the Main in 1846. The conference devoted itself 
entirely to a discussion of the relative merits, for Euro- 
pean application, of the Auburn system of perpetual 
silence, or the Pennsylvania system of perpetual separa- 
tion of each prisoner from others. Obermaier, called 
upon to speak, refused to discuss the question, because 
he governed his prison by personality, allowing conversa- 
tion and a certain amount of fellowship. 

In one instance, when a fire had broken out near the 
prison, and the fire department had failed to respond, 
Obermaier called upon two hundred of his inmates, in- 
cluding several “‘life-termers,” to rush outside the prison 
walls, form a bucket brigade, and put out the fire— 
which they did; after which they all returned to prison. 
He could not have much sympathy with theories of per- 
petual sequestration. Nevertheless, the delegates to 
the congress, representing the chief European nations, 
calmly dismissed the challenge given by Obermaier, by 


the simple statement that since it would be impossible 
for anybody but Obermaier to conduct a prison upon 
such principles, the question was still before them for 
settlement, there being no future Obermaiers in training. 


Yet a leading feature of the prison history of the nine- 


teenth century in America has been this very prominence 
of personality, as the controlling factor in administration. 
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Time and again the fact was proved that a warden with 
a dominant personality could govern his prison by almost 
any method. Sometimes the personality wielded the 
sceptre of severity, as in the case of Elam Lynds, warden 
of Auburn from 1821 to 1825, and then warden of Sing 
Sing. Do we imagine that the outdoor employment of 
prisoners in large groups is a new feature of prison manage- 
ment? Lynds, in 1825, took one hundred of the most 
desperate felons from Auburn across country to the 
“Great Canal,” then eastward to Albany, and then by 
freightboat to the village of Ossining, where, without 
any walls to restrain the prisoners from escaping, he 
built the huge bastille with its thousand cells, out of the 
marble which they quarried from the hillside by the 
Hudson. Indeed, Sing Sing had no enclosing wall for 
over a generation after its construction. 

But this unexampled feat of prison building and of 
the control of a group of felons which numbered eventually 
many hundreds, was accomplished not by sympathy and 
love, but by almost abject fear, under ever impending 
brutality. Lynds had no faith in the reformation of the 
adult criminal. He had no conception of an honor system. 
Riots and escapes were prevented only by absolute obedi- 
ence to the commands of labor and silence. Guards had 
full authority to flog without even reporting such punish- 
ments to their superior officers. 

Such was the “‘government by discipline,” and Lynds 
was its prophet. Because he was the first of the prison 
wardens to be conspicuous in the newly-devised Auburn 
system, he established a precedent, which rapidly passed 
into a tradition, and conditioned the government of many 
American prisons. Convicts were held to be desperate 
and animal-like creatures, ever ready to rise and smite 
down their keepers. Even the name “keeper” sug- 
gested a menagerie of wild animals. 

Yet ever in this period — the period of Wells as well 
as of Lynds— there were wardens who were naturally 
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big-hearted. At the Connecticut State prison, in Wethers- 
field, was Amos Pilsbury, a young and brainy executive, 
destined to become known throughout the prison world 
as a great organizer. He believed that the sense of honor 
of a prisoner might be reached. This belief brought him, 
as it had Wells, in contact with the adverse opinion of a 
legislative committee. For on certain occasions, shortly 
after the prison was built in 1827, the male convicts in 
Pilsbury’s employ, probably as domestic servants, were 
permitted to go out of the prison and about the town of 


Wethersfield. 
From Wethersfield has come one of the noted stories 
of the early days. 


Captain Pilsbury on one occasion was told that a prisoner 
who had been recently committed had sworn to kill him, and 
that he actually had sharpened his razor for that purpose. 
Without hesitancy the warden sent for the man to come to his 
office. “I wish you to shave me,” said the warden, and seating 
himself added, “‘Here is all the apparatus.” The man pleaded 
want of skill. ‘Never mind,” said the warden, “you are not 
intractable, you will soon learn, and I intend you to perform 
my toilet daily.” 

The man with trembling hands went to work; he performed 
the shaving poorly, for he was wholly disarmed, and was trem- 
bling more from fear, blended with growing confidence for the 
warden, than from the continuance of his fell purpose to take 
his life. 

When asked the next day why he did not cut his throat when 
he was shaving him, the prisoner answered, ‘May God for- 
give me, but I did intend to kill you if I could have found an 
opportunity, but now my hatred is broken down!” 


It was Amos Pilsbury who served as model and inspira- 
tion for Zebulon R. Brockway, the initiator of the Elmira 
system of reformatory treatment in the seventies of the 
nineteenth century. Brockway has recently written that 
“the stringent discipline maintained by the Pilsburys 
(there were several generations in prison work) is neces- 
sary for the desirable institutional and individual prison 
economies.” But it is significant that many a time during 
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the century we find record of a warden, newly appointed, 
proclaiming humanitarian principles. Many of them 
soon fell into the traditions of rigid discipline, forced 
thereto by what seemed to them necessity. But now 
and then, as in Massachusetts, in 1843, the big-hearted- 
ness of the new warden would speak as follows: 


I have long looked upon a man as a man, whether he be the 
occupant of a palace or a prison. The more he has erred or 
strayed, the more he is to be pitied. .. If I erred at all, I 
should prefer to err on the side of kindness, clemency and hu- 
manity. . . With the exception of three cases, the government 
of the prison since my coming has been administered without 
corporal punishment. .. There is no sane convict that can- 
not be reached by sincere and persevering affection. Men may 
be governed by severity, but not reformed... It requires 
more time to govern by an appeal to the affection, to reason and 
to conscience. 


Are we not in these days prone to believe that reforma- 
tory theories and enlightened understanding of the 
human qualities of prisoners, are very modern? Do we 
not still hail as quite “liberal” the statement that, “‘After 
all, the prisoner is a human being”? But the conception 
of the human-ness of the prisoner, and of his ready re- 
action to kindness, is at least as old as John Howard, who 
wrote in the later eighteenth century that 


there is a way of managing some of the most desperate convicts 
with ease to yourself, and advantage to them. Many such are 
shrewd and sensible. Let them be managed with calmness, 
yet with steadiness. Show them that you have humanity, and 
that you are to make them useful members of society; and let 
them see and hear the rules and orders of the prison, that they 
may be convinced that they are not defrauded in their provi- 
sions or clothes, by contractors or jailors. When they are sick, 
let them be treated with tenderness. Such conduct would pre- 
vent mutiny in prisons, and attempts to escape; which I am 
fully persuaded are often owing to prisoners being made des- 
perate, by the profaneness, inhumanity and ill usage of their 
keepers. 
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It was with such spirit in his heart that the above 
mentioned Massachusetts warden, in 1843, developed 
among the convicts at the State prison at Charlestown 
a society for mutual aid and for moral improvement. 
The warden was president of the society, and any con- 
vict might belong to it by giving a formal promise to lead 
an orderly and virtuous life, and by taking in addition a 
pledge of total abstinence from liquor. The society met 
once a fortnight, and some previously-determined ques- 
tion was discussed at each meeting. To promote the 
objects.of the society there was appointed a committee 
of its members consisting of the warden, chaplain, prison 
clerk, and six convicts, chosen by a majority of the convicts. 
*‘All such intercourse among the convicts as does not 
tend to corrupt them, produce disorder, or interrupt 
their labor — if in the presence of an officer — is humaniz- 
ing and beneficial,” wrote an ardent adherent of this lib- 
eral departure, in 1847. 

That Massachusetts convict organization was a note- 
worthy landmark in prison progress, whether it lasted or 
failed. It broke the vice-like rule of silence at all times 
imposed by the “‘Auburn system.” It recognized the 
potential value of the convict as a reasoning being. It 
demolished the theory that if prisoners could communi- 
cate with each other, corruption, riots, escapes and mur- 
ders would follow. And, further, it recognized, in a rather 
primitive way, that the joining of the convicts in a mutual 
interest was good for discipline, and an act of justice. 
This society for mutual aid, the earliest that I have dis- 
covered in American prisons, was a distant forerunner 
of the Mutual Welfare League. 

The principle of silence was unquestionably abhorrent 
to many sensible persons, but was practically universal 
in State prisons throughout the nineteenth century. The 
rule arose because in the demoralized prisons of a preced- 
ing period, the unrestrained liberty of communication 
had led to indescribable abuses and corruption. If the 
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prisoner was to be saved, and if order was to be preserved, 
he must never have communication with his fellows. 
The perpetual silence was clearly a wholly unnatural 
state. Nowhere else in life could it be found save in the 
prison, unless in prison-like monasteries. 

It followed that sometime and somewhere, in American 
prisons, some warden would kick over the traces. In a 
most dramatic way this occurred at the Massachusetts 
State prison on July Fourth, 1864. ‘‘At ten o’clock in 
the forenoon the prisoners were assembled in the chapel 
for the usual services. At eleven o’clock they were 
marched into the yard, and formed a hollow square, in 
the center of which was the warden. He made a short 
address, telling them that he proposed to give them an 
hour’s liberty, during which they were to have the privi- 
lege of enjoying themselves in any proper way, with the 
simple restriction that they were not to enter the work- 
shops nor pass behind the line of buildings.”” The warden, 
Gideon Haynes, wrote of the occasion: 


Up to this moment no one on the premises, save the deputy 
warden, knew my intention. For a moment all was silent. The 
shout that then burst from four hundred throats, the delirium 
of delight into which they were immediately plunged, at once 
relieved me of all fear as to the result. They shook hands, em- 
braced one another, laughed, shouted, danced and cried; one 
of them caught up my little boy, rushed into the crowd, and I 
saw no more of him till the bell called them to order... At 
the first stroke of the bell, every voice was hushed; silently and 
quietly they fell into line in their respective divisions, and save 
the flush of excitement and the animated expression which 
flashed from the eyes of all, giving them more the appearance 
of the men God created in his own image than I had ever seen 
in that place before, they, in their usual good order, passed into 
their cells. 


Such was one of the earliest instances of the “freedom 
of the yard,” that has also been currently supposed to be 
a wholly modern institution. But we can go still further 
back. Mr. P. T. Miller, warden of the Missouri State 
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prison in the early sixties, uniformly gave the privilege 
of the yard to the convicts on the Fourth of July, Thanks- 
giving, and Christmas. But in addition, the same privi- 
lege was frequently given on Sunday to the well behaved, 
and it was always observed with decorum. On the public 
holidays the convicts amused themselves with theatrical 
performances, dinner parties, and a variety of athletic 
diversions. Not a solitary breach of discipline, wrote 
the warden, occurred on these occasions. 

But in the course of time, politics caused a change in 
the wardenship of the Missouri State prison, and the 
liberties became a tradition. Yet for all the sporadic 
nature of the freedom of the yard in Massachusetts and 
Missouri, there was in this remarkable liberty a direct 
forerunner of the recently revived practices of allowing 
to the inmates an hour of freedom in the yard at the end 
of the working day. And it is significant that, as stated, 
the enlightened Warden Miller, far away in Missouri, 
dared more than a half century ago to let his men out 
freely into the yard on Sunday, a privilege only within 
the last two or three years allowed in New York at Sing 
Sing, Auburn and Great Meadow. 

The aim of all these early practices was not alone the 
temporary alleviation of the lot of the prisoners, but also 
the greater incentive to reformation. For let us not im- 
agine that the idea of the reformatory purpose of prison 
discipline is new. Throughout the nineteenth century, 
prison reformers sought the reformation of the convicts. 
Adult reformatories, like Elmira, were established fully 
a century after the principles of penal reformation had 
been subjects of discussion. Juvenile reformatories, like 
the House of Refuge in New York, were a half century 
earlier than Elmira. 
But “reformation,” in the minds of the early philan- 
thropists of Philadelphia, New York and Boston, con- 
noted two different ideas. As de Beaumont and de 
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Toqueville clearly saw, reformation, in a literal and 
specific sense, meant the radical change of a wicked per- 
son into an honest man — a change that produced virtues 
instead of vices. ‘‘But such reformations, spiritual and 
all-encompassing, must be very rare,”’ because they were 
nothing less than thoroughgoing religious conversions. 
Of a different kind of reformation, less thorough, but 
useful to society, there were many instances — the kind 
of social and industrial reformation that prisons of today 
seek to secure: 


Perhaps, leaving the prison, the prisoner is not an honest 
man; but he has contracted honest habits. He was an idler — 
now he knows how to work. His ignorance prevented him 
from pursuing a useful occupation; now he knows how to read 
and write; and the trade which he has learned in the prison 
furnishes him the means of existence which formerly he had not. 

Without loving virtue, he may detest the crime of which he 
has suffered the cruel consequences; and if he is not more vir- 
tuous, he has become at least more judicious; his morality is not 
honor, but interest. His religious faith is perhaps neither lively 
nor deep; but even supposing that religion has not touched his 
heart, his mind has contracted habits of order, and he possesses 
rules for his conduct in life. 

Without having a powerful religious conviction, he has ac- 
quired a taste for moral principles which religion affords; finally, 
if he has not become in truth better, he is at least more obedient 
to the laws, and that is all that society has the right to demand. 


A keener analysis of the rehabilitation of the prisoner 
it would be hard to discover in most modern writings. 
Yet the above words were penned nearly ninety years ago. 

Let us now, in conclusion, note one further very modern 
outcropping long before its time. We repeatedly hear 
that America has given to the world the indeterminate 
sentence and parole. Such statements are loose generaliza- 
tions. It is true that in the working out of administra- 
tive methods, this country has made large contributions. 
But both indeterminate sentence and parole were broadly 


suggested by methods adopted in England and Ireland 
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from ten to twenty years before the indeterminate sen- 
tence was written into the law of New York; and yet 
New York gave the world the first adult reformatory. 
However, preceding such European influences by nearly 
twenty years, we find in a remote report of the physician 
of the New Jersey State prison in 1841, quotations from 
a then noted phrenologist, George Combe of Scotland, 
whose lectures upon moral philosophy, delivered in Edin- 
boro in the thirties, presented visions of a penal system 
that have been but in part realized up to today. Combe 
traveled throughout a goodly part of the United States 
before 1840, and wrote much of his penal philosophy 
with American prisons in mind: 


The system of entire solitude weakens the whole nervous 
system. It withdraws external excitement from the animal 
propensities, but operates in the same manner on the organs of 
the moral and intellectual faculties. Social life is to these powers 
what an organ field is to the muscles; it is their theatre of action, 
and without action there can be no vigor. . . Convicts, after 
long confinement in solitude, shudder to encounter the turmoil 
of the world; they become excited as the day of liberation ap- 
proaches, and feel bewildered when set at liberty. . . In short, 
this system is not founded on, or in harmony with, a sound 
knowledge of the physiology of the brain. . . 


Combe thus saw clearly what, eighty years later, in- 
surgent wardens like Osborne and Homer broke down 
and abolished, the abominable system of silence and re- 
pression. But Combe saw, as did these later men, that 
in prison training for life should come through action, 
and not through suppression of action. 


All American prisons that I have seen, said Combe, are 
lamentably deficient in arrangements for exercising the moral 
and intellectual faculties of their inmates. During the hours of 
labor, no advance can be made. After the hours of labor, he is 
locked in his cell, in solitude, and I doubt much if he can read, 
for want of light. But assuming that he can, reading is a very 
imperfect means of strengthening the moral powers. They 
must be exercised, trained, and habituated to action. 
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There should be a teacher of high moral and intellectual power 
for every eight to ten convicts. These teachers should go to 


work on the convicts after the close of labor. In proportion as 
the prisoners give proof of moral and intellectual advancement, 


they should be indulged with the liberty of social converse and 
action, for a certain time on each week day, and on Sunday, in 
presence of the teachers; and in these conversationes they 


should be trained to the use of their highest powers, and habitu- 
ated to restrain their propensities. Every indication of over- 
active propensity should be visited by a restriction of liberty 


and enjoyment. 
By such means, if any, would the convicts be prepared to 


enter society . . . so trained as to give them a chance of re- 
sisting temptation, and continuing in the paths of virtue. . . 
In no country has the idea been as yet carried into effect, that 


in order to produce moral fruits, it is necessary to put into action 
moral influences. 


That criminals are sick people, and that a prison should 
be regarded as a hospital rather than as a torture 
chamber, has been a favorite statement, regarded as ex- 
tremely ‘“‘modern.” We do not sentence hospital patients 
to so and so many days, but retain them indefinitely, un- 


til they are cured or at least convalescent. 
But what said Combe, eighty years ago? 


How should we treat criminals? They should be placed in 
penitentiaries, and be prevented from abusing their faculties, 
yet humanely treated, and permitted to enjoy comforts and 
as much liberty as they could sustain, without injuring them- 
selves or their fellow men. . . If by long restraint and moral 
training and instruction they should ever become capable of 
self-guidance, they should be viewed as patients, who have re- 
covered, and be liberated on the understanding that if they 
should relapse into immoral habits they should be restored to 
their places in the asylum. 

Although Combe seems here to be speaking of the 
criminals classified today as moral imbeciles, it was but 
a step to the idea of an indeterminate confinement for 
prisoners, until fitted for liberty: 


In view of social protection, any individual who has been 
convicted of infringing the criminal law should be handed over, 
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as a moral patient, to the managers of a well-regulated pen- 
itentiary, to be confined in it, not until he shall have endured a 
certain amount of suffering, equal in magnitude to what is 
supposed to be a fair revenge for his offense, but until such 
change shall have been effected in his mental attitude as may 
afford society a reasonable guarantee that he will not commit 
fresh crimes when he is set at liberty. 

This course of treatment would be humanity itself, compared 
with the present system, while it would unspeakably benefit 
society. It would convert our prisons from houses of retribution 
and corruption into schools of reform. It would require, how- 
ever, an entire change in the principles on which they are con- 
ducted. 

There is far greater humanity in a sentence for a first offense 


that shall reform the culprit, although the offense itself may be 
small, and the confinement long, than in one decreeing punish- 
ment for a few days only, proportional solely to the amount 
of the crime. 


The vision of Combe has as yet, after nearly a century, 
achieved but partial fruition. There are still American 
prisons in which his words from a forgotten past would 
echo today like the reverberations of a heresy to be 
promptly suppressed. 

The campaign for sane and humane treatment of pris- 


oners will go forward with waves of action and reaction. 
The innovation practiced “before its time” becomes a 
dead-end, and seemingly perishes. In time, successors 
in the field, with independent vision, knowing nothing 
of the prior experiments, again attempt the new. And 
finally there comes a time when the seed sprouts, and 


the period of growth and fruition ensues. The pioneers 
and their successors should both share in the glory, though 
the ancient efforts may be no longer known. And, since 
‘there is nothing new under the sun,” it will be natural 


that as the long-hidden struggles of old-time wardens 
to create a new penology come to light, their successors 
of the present will be glad to acknowledge their relation- 


ship to the past. 
O. F. Lewis. 
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I OWN to an intimate acquaintance with two young 
people whose engagement was precipitated by a 
book so innocent as A Solitary Summer. The two were 
occupied in the obsolete practice of reading aloud, and as 
the book progressed, the eternal feminine burst into such 
invective against a wife who could thus selfishly indulge 
and brazenly express a desire for self-seclusion that the 
eternal masculine was charmed, propounded the eternal 
question, and the ever-after occurred. My friends are 
not the first to be assisted along the primrose way by a 
book. Past fiction must have had many examples in life, 
since it gives us so many in romance. Tradition tells us 
that when Lady Geraldine’s poet-suitor read aloud to her: 


from Browning some Pomegranate, which, if cut deep down 
the middle, 
Shows a heart within blood-tinctured, of a veined humanity. 


the critical sympathy expressed by an imaginary lover 
brought a real lover to the author’s feet. In bygone 
fiction lovers and ladies lisped in numbers, other people’s 
usually, their own sometimes, in a manner quite lost to 
our prosaic age. Perhaps no novelist has made more 
systematic use of books and reading as a method of waft- 
ing wooers to the haven where they would be, than has 
Jane Austen. Tell me what you read, and I will tell you 
what you are, is implied to be our first demand when a 
character appears, and it is a curiosity deemed as legiti- 
mate as that about the bank account: for Jane Austen 
never keeps us in suspense about either matter; I am not 
sure whether she herself thought a man’s books of such 
moment, or merely thought her public thought so, and 
thus humored her audience, meanwhile cherishing up 
her sleeve the conviction that love laughs at_ learning. 
Whether Jane Austen approves the convention or is 
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amused at it, certain it is that a hero must make his en- 
trance with his library in one hand and his bank-book in 


the other, and while a heroine is allowed more reticence in 
regard to the former requirement, she, too, before the 
final proposal, must lay bare her mental furniture, in 
order that her suitor may either approve it or generously 
disregard it. 

The practice of discussing common tastes in reading is 
evidently so stereotyped that it stirs Henry Tilney’s im- 
patience at ‘‘the never-ceasing inquiry of ‘Have you read 
this?’ and ‘Have you read that?’ ” as also Elizabeth Ben- 
net’s when she cuts Darcy off sharply from this avenue to 
her attention by declaring, “‘ Books, oh, no! I am sure we 
never read the same, or not with the same feelings.” This 
remark was far more caustic to a partner’s ear in Eliza- 
beth’s ballroom than in one of ours, for in Jane Austen 
society all this discussion by heroes and heroines of books 
and reading has just one object, the mutual revelation of 
man and maiden. A Jane Austen young lady always sets 
about this examination of the suitor-apparent’s resources 
with enthusiasm: instance Catherine Morland’s artless 
soundings of Henry Tilney’s mental depths, and her 
delight at fishing up so promptly her own Mysteries of 
Udolpho; and Marianne Dashwood has taken Willoughby 
to her heart in a trice because he loves her favorite poets, 
and can declaim them so effectively: for “‘their taste was 
strikingly alike. The same books, the same passages, were 
idolized by each; or if any difference appeared, any ob- 
jection arose, it lasted no longer than till the force of her 
arguments and the brightness of her eyes could be dis- 
played.” It is sly commentary on Jane Austen’s part 
that it is usually the gentleman afterwards to become a 
naughty nothing in the lady’s heart-history who most 
readily wins entrance through his brilliant display of 
literary tastes. He it is who passes so well that formidable 
test, so assiduously employed by the lady — the practice 
of making him read aloud while a critical family circle 
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gathers material for its next morning comments. With 
the exception of Edward Bertram, the gentleman of 
solider parts rarely wins applause by his elocution, al- 
though his failure may be due to the perversity of the 
young lady’s selection. When Marianne Dashwood ar- 
raigns poor Edward Ferrars for his sorry performance, 
her mamma replies: “‘He would certainly have done more 
justice to simple and elegant prose. I thought so at the 
time, but you would give him Cowper.” 


There is more than one passage to prove that Jane 
Austen agreed with Mrs. Dashwood’s implication in 
regard to poetry, but certainly her age did not agree. In 
the delightful days of ‘‘accomplishments,” a love of 
poetry and an ability to quote it were among those accom- 
plishments as exhibited both in novels and out of them. 
We read of Catherine Morland that “from fifteen to 
seventeen she was in training for a heroine; she read all 
such works as heroines must read to supply their memory 
with those quotations which are so serviceable and so 
soothing in the vicissitudes of their eventful lives.” Of 
Louisa Musgrove and Captain Benwick it is merely 
stated that ‘‘of course they had fallen in love over poetry,” 
but our iconoclastic Elizabeth speaks out all her creator’s 
impatience when she wonders “‘who first discovered the 
efficacy of poetry in driving away love,” and to Darcy’s 
protest: “‘I have been used to consider poetry as the food 
of love,” the young lady merely reiterates her conviction 
that “‘one good sonnet will starve it entirely away.” 
One of Jane Austen’s most endearing qualities is her sly 
amusement at the conventions of her society and her 
equally sly employment, if not advocacy, of those same 
conventions — silly little maidens to quote their tag-ends 
of rhyme on all occasions, yet Jane Austen lets her own 
heroines do so if they wish. Fragile little Fanny Price, 
shyest and sweetest of all her girls, bursts forth upon 
Mr. Rushworth: ‘‘Cut down an avenue! What a pity! 
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Does not it make you think of Cowper? ‘Ye fallen 
avenues, once more I mourn your fate unmerited.’” 
That same Fanny cannot be homesick without the assist- 
ance of the poet’s line, “With what intense desire she 
wants her home.” 

Generally speaking, the quotation is pronounced more 
trippingly upon the tongue of the heroine than of the hero, 
but he also can quote poetry if he must, and even some- 
times perpetrates verse of his own in his lady’s honor. 
Every right-mannered young man shows a laudable effort 
to conform to all a lady’s requirements in literary tastes. 
Consider with what readiness they all do so, from clever 
Henry Tilney and naughty Willoughby, that diluted 
Lovelace, to the ponderous yeoman, Mr. Martin, who had 
been wont to confine himself to the Agricultural Reports, 
but who was determined, upon his Harriet’s suggestion, 
instantly to procure The Children of the Abbey and The 
Romance of the Forest. Even Mr. Collins seeks by finger- 
ing the folios of Mr. Bennet’s library (picture the owner’s 
fidgets the while!) to ingratiate himself with that most 
penetrative of papas, and afterward with the little-less- 
exacting young ladies of the house by braying out For- 
dyce’s sermons. You remember it was Mr. Bennet who 
invited the reverend gentleman to read aloud to the 
ladies, and the ladies who, at the end of three pages, 
retaliated by inviting him to backgammon with Mr. 
Bennet. 


Sometimes it is the lady who must climb to the heights 
of the gentleman’s literary requirements. When once 
Louisa Musgrove has responded to the Byronic sighs of 
Captain Benwick, she must “‘learn to be an enthusiast for 
Scott and Byron... The idea of Louisa Musgrove 
turned into a person of literary taste and sentimental 
reflection was amusing,” but indubitable. No such trans- 
formation was necessary to Elizabeth Bennet, whose 
equipment in manners and in mind could fit all the 
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articles in Darcy’s catalogue of an accomplished woman, 
and yet add the last: ‘‘‘All this she must possess,’ added 
Darcy, ‘and to all she must yet add something more 
substantial in the improvement of her mind by extensive 
reading.’” 

“All this she must possess,” Darcy’s ideal woman and 
Jane Austen’s, and all this Elizabeth Bennet and Anne 
Eliot do have, but to such discerning critics of their day 
and generation as Darcy and his creator, the accomplished 
woman must add one thing more, the ability to conceal her 
accomplishments. Most of all she must be able to hide her 
reading under a bushel. Jane Austen’s day abhorred the 
Blue Stocking, and she was the last of authors to advise 
her heroines to fly in the face of convention. She was in 
sympathy with her age in believing a modest concealment 
of mind a part of maidenly propriety. She would wish a 
woman to read, mark, and learn to her heart’s content, 
if only she did not talk about it. In her novels a real 
lady really knows something, and a real gentleman appre- 
ciates the quality both of the knowledge and of the 
woman. When Anne Eliot at the opera modestly dis- 
parages her knowledge of Italian, her escort with gallant 
irony responds, ‘‘I see you know nothing of the matter. 
You have only knowledge enough of the language to 
translate at sight these inverted, transposed, curtailed 
Italian lines into clear, comprehensible, elegant English. 
You need not say anything more of your ignorance.” 

It is true of every man that Jane Austen exalts to 
herodom that the amosphere of an old English library 
clings to him like a fine aroma, and that, whether or not he 
makes knowledge a requisite in his choice of a wife, he 
never fails to recognize true wit and true learning in any 
woman. 


The'names of the books most frequent on the lips of 
conversation do not present a great variety. If you are 
a sighing swain like Captain Benwick, Byron and Scott 
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should be the poets most native to your tongue. For 
Anne Eliot all the most humdrum incidents of a bathing- 
place must jig to Byronic comment as poured into her ear 
by the eloquent and inconsolable young man. 

The discussion of the relative merits of Scott and Byron 
must have done much to facilitate the wheels of court- 
ship. With such promptness do the youngsters fall upon 
this field, that it must have been generally accorded to be 
their particular pasture. There is a notable absence of 
certain other lyric voices that were warbling just then. 
Although the blasts of Marmion are blowing out of 
Scotland, the rustic piping of Burns penetrates no Austen 
drawing-room. Although Marianne Dashwood tumbles 
Pope from his pedestal, she exalts no Wordsworth to that 
vacant perch. It seems to me a cruelty of deprivation 
that Marianne Dashwood had never read “‘The Ancient 
Mariner.” If she had read it, of course she would have 
said something about it; Marianne Dashwood always 
“*said something about it.” 

Scott and Byron are a gentleman’s prerogative. Cow- 
per is the poet for ladies: they fly to him for succor and . 
support in every emotional crisis, and he hands them out 
a quotation pat as if it came from a kindly pocketful of 
lollypops. Cowper’s gentle sentiment tinkles from Jane 
Austen’s pages as constantly as the mild clatter of the tea 
cups and the cake-plate. 

Of all the poets one meets in the Austen novels, Byron 
and Scott, Cowper and Crabbe, Milton, Pope and Prior, 
the name most permeating is Shakespeare. Yet, whatever 
may have been her inmost opinion of Shakespeare or of 
any humbler poet, certain it is that she is a very Spartan 
brushing poetry over to the soft side of life. For her 
probably the frivolity of sentimental quotation had shorn 
much dignity from verse. She has always her little slur 
for poetry, always her advocacy of prose as healthier food 
for youthful appetites,— and a prose that was solid 
enough, dear knows, as when Anne Eliot recommended to 
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the suffering Benwick “‘such works of our best novelists, 
such collections of the finest letters, such memoirs of 
characters of worth and suffering as occurred to her at the 
moment as calculated to rouse and fortify the mind.” 

Apart from poetry, the literature to which a girl of 
Jane Austen’s time seemed most hungrily to turn was the 
Radcliffian romance of the day, to which we owe that 
most sunny of satires, Northanger Abbey. There must 
have been a great many Catherine Morlands in England 
in that day — bless the dear little geese! Yet however 
trenchantly our author may satirize the romance and the 
romance-readers of her time, the hottest invective at her 
command tumbles forth whenever she meets the tendency 
of contemporary judgment to condemn all novels to the 
frivolous consumption of the very young and the very 
feminine. The taste of the time decried novel-reading 
especially, as an unmanly pursuit. A tactful young 
woman therefore knew enough to keep her novels to her- 
self, and whatever else she essayed, not to sound her 
young man about them. If she did so sound him, she 
might be snubbed by any young blade’s replying: ‘‘ Novels 
are so full of nonsense and stuff: there has not been a 
tolerably decent one come out since Tom Jones, except 
the Monk.” Henry Tilney, to Catherine’s surprise and 
Jane Austen’s delight, stands up for novel-reading like a 
man and a gentleman, and Jane Austen herself, speaking 
forth in her own person with irrepressible resentment, 
replies to those who dismiss a book as “‘only a novel” — 
“‘Only some book in which the greatest powers of the mind 
are displayed, in which the most thorough knowledge of 
human nature, the happiest delineation of its varieties, 
the liveliest effusions of wit and humor are conveyed to 
the world in the best-chosen language.” 


In spite of this eulogium she does not allow any novels 
to her heroines when they are suffering, as somewhere in 
their history they always do suffer, from seeming neglect 
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at the hands of their heart’s selected one. This discussion 
of books, and men and maidens would be incomplete 
without reference to the application of books as a remedial 
plaster for a lady’s aching heart. Toward the luxury of 
such loneliness Miss Austen, however, is Spartan still, — 
poor little Fanny has to grin and bear it on a diet of Lord 
Macartney’s China. What it was that Marianne Dash- 
wood prescribed to herself as a curative course of reading, 
we are not told, but whatever it was, she insisted on 
taking it in doses of six hours a day. 

Is Jane Austen sincere in recommending reading as a 
cure-all in this distressing disease, desertion? Or is she 
laughing up her sleeve? I’m not always sure about Jane. 
Does she really think mutual tastes in reading are an 
earnest of the security of comradeship in man and wife? 
Or is she just laughing at the youngsters, and at their 
pranking up in literary tatters to please each other? And 
as to this last, the efficacy of reading to ease the lovelorn 
heart, does she mean it? You can’t tell: the course of 
treatment is never long enough for proof, because in 
Jane Austen it is never very long before the right woman 
gets the right man anyway. 

WiniFreED KirKLanb. 


THE FIRST FEMINIST 


UR faithful Ford was stopped with a jerk that 
O nearly threw me from my seat. With my friend, 
the Red Cross Major, I was a new arrival at Jerusalem, 
and I had not yet acquired the technique of motoring in 
Palestine. Our guide, Miss Lee, had travelled this road 
so often that she took the sudden halt as a matter of 


course; but the Arab chauffeur, Mohammed, sounded his 
horn viciously, and leaning around the edge of the wind- 
shield, shouted most profanely, after the manner of the 
heathen, at a sleepy shepherd whose crowded flock filled 
every foot of the road. “To hurry is of the devil” say 


the Arabs, and this proverb has become a rule of life in the 
Near East. We waited by the Tombs of the Kings until 
the Bedouin and his two lads had forced a narrow passage 
through the sheep, and we crawled past them. Once 
clear of the flock, we overtook a camel train; we dodged a 
string of donkeys and found ourselves crossing the low 
ground where the valley of Jehosaphat begins. We were 
climbing now, and at the first white cross road we swung 
away to the north, leaving behind us the white track that 
runs along the crest of the Mount of Olives to the Vic- 
toria Stiftung, that monument of German vulgarity and 
ambition, now the home of the Occupied Enemy Terri- 
tory Administration. Gleaming in the sunlight, it domi- 
nated Jerusalem with its lofty, square-set tower and its 
fortress-like walls, in which the statue of the Kaiser, in 
the armor of a crusader, and that of his Empress — tall, 
slender, in the robes of a vestal — watch undisturbed the 
inspiring spectacle of British officers governing Palestine 
from the palatial building so thoughtfully erected for them 
by German funds. 

I knew from a study of guide books that we were on 
Mount Scopus, where the High Priest met Alexander the 


7O 
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Great and persuaded him to spare the Temple and the 
city; where the famous tenth legion encamped when Titus 
captured Jerusalem. Our road led to Bethel, to Nablus 
(the ancient Shechem); surely every hill and town about 
us must be famous in Jewish legend and history. “‘That 
hill to the right, about a mile ahead of us, is Tel el Foul, 
where Gibeah stood.” ‘‘Who was Gibeah and why did 
he stand there? ” asked the Red Cross Major, who was 
no son of the manse, and who could pass a better ex- 
amination on the stories in the Saturday Evening Post 
than on the tales of the Old Testament. ‘‘Gibeah,” 
answered our guide, ‘‘was the city of Benjamin where 
Saul was born, and in which he had his palace. Some- 
where on that hill David played the harp before him, and 
dodged the king’s javelin. Long before that, the whole 
tribe of Benjamin was practically wiped out there; the 
few survivors took refuge at Rock Rimmon some five 
miles further on.”” Suddenly the name of Gibeah brought 
back to memory that terrible story of lust and retribution 
with which the book of Judges closes; small wonder that 
the idyll of Ruth is placed directly after it to relieve the 
mind sickened by one of the most brutal and savage 
episodes in the Bible. We had come to the hill — bare, 
rocky, deserted by man and beast, even by the goats 
that find pasturage where no blade of grass can be 
seen. Somewhere on that hill stood the house by whose 
threshold the Levite found his murdered wife, her arms 
stretched towards the door, and through this country he 
passed, bearing her body and seeking vengeance. Against 
that hill marched the tribes of Israel to blot the guilty 
town from the face of the earth; down its slopes came its 
seven hundred defenders, left-handed men who could 
sling stones at a hair’s breadth and not miss. Their skill 
availed little; Gibeah was burned to the ground and no 
quarter was given. 

Our Ford pushed steadily onward, and the hill, with 
its tragic memories, disappeared. ‘That mountain far 
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on the left, the highest of all peaks near Jerusalem, is 


Nebi Samwil, where they say Samuel was born,” said 
Miss Lee. “The crusaders called it Mons Gaudium be- 


cause they caught from it their first view of Jerusalem. 
There was some hard hand to hand fighting on its crest 


when the British took it last year.” To the right of the 


road we came upon a few squalid houses packed together, 


the low, square, prison-like homes of the Arabs. ‘That 
is Rama where Samuel lived and was buried. A few 
miles over there, Jonathan and his armor bearer scaled 


the crags that led to the Philistine stronghold, and killed 


twenty of the enemy.” ‘We can’t get away from war, 
even in the Holy Land,’”? I remarked. ‘‘*Certainly we 
can,’ replied Miss Lee. ‘‘Do you see that hill beyond us, 
to the left? That is the hill of Deborah, where she sat 


under her palm tree and judged Israel.” “But there’s no 
palm tree in sight,”’ objected the major. “‘That was some 
time ago,’”’ rejoined Miss Lee, ‘‘and at least there’s a 
spring at the top of the hill and palm trees generally grow 
by springs.” 

The hill looked like many another one in Palestine. 
Stone walls, running up its sides, showed that for all its 
rocks and boulders it was considered property worth 
claiming; on its south slopes were wheat fields and at its 
foot, near the road, was a stone farm house. “There’s a 
fine view of the Mediterranean from the top,” said Miss 
Lee, ‘‘but we haven’t time to climb there. Undoubtedly 
Deborah and her husband” — “Wait,” I protested, “‘a 
woman like Deborah never could have had a husband; she 
had a career instead.” ‘‘She had a husband,” retorted 
Miss Lee, “his name was Lappidoth, and that’s all any 
one knows about him.” 

Lappidoth! Though fairly well acquainted with the 
Bible, I never had heard that name ‘before. I doubt 
whether your clergyman knows it; it’s ten to one he will 
tell you that Deborah was a spinster. Lappidoth! The 
very word is like a knell; it has an elegiac sound; there is 
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the essence of tragedy in its musical beginning and harsh 


ending, As I looked at the hill, the Benjaminites, Saul 


and Samuel, David and Jonathan, the armies of the 
crusaders were all forgotten, and I saw in imagination a 
lonely man crushed to earth, reduced to a mere name by a 
woman. Deborah judged Israel; it was to a woman that 


the tribes came from all parts of the promised land. Our 


Ford hurdled a pile of stones with such unusual violence 
that my reverie was broken. I looked at the road, and 
saw three wayfarers, a man and two women, travelling 


to Jerusalem. The women, evidently the wife and her 


mother, were trudging along with bare feet on a highway 


where were more stones than earth. They carried on 
their heads loads that would tire a stout back; while the 
man, seated far aft on a diminutive donkey, had no 


greater burden than a small switch, and was concerned 


only in keeping his legs from the ground. In that same 
fashion men lorded it over women in the days of Lappi- 
doth, yet it was Deborah the Judge who rode, and the 


husband who walked. What days of humiliation he must 


have spent as the world pushed its way to his wife’s palm 
tree, paying no heed to him! If perchance a stranger 
stopped to greet him, to praise his lands and flocks, to ask 
his council or to proffer friendship, Lappidoth knew it 
was all a mockery; for at the end the stranger would say: 
*‘Lappidoth, now I perceive thou art a wise man. I 
pray thee, remember that I have a cause to plead before 
Deborah at the new moon, wherefore I entreat thee to 
speak privily to her that I may have my fields again.” 
Once more the old crushed look would come into his face, 
and for the thousandth time he must explain that Deb- 
orah’s judgments were her own unaided decision: he was 
merely her husband. 

It must have been torture to live with her, yet it was 
impossible to escape, when the very army was under her 
control, In the great battle against the Canaanites, 
Barak, the Israelite general, took from her his orders for 
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mobilization, for establishing his headquarters at Mount 
Tabor, and even the hour for beginning his attack. In- 
deed, so completely does she dominate this soldier that he 
accepted the high command on the condition that Deborah 
should go to the front; and where she went, the supreme 
command went also. “‘I will go,”’ she told him, but added 
characteristically that all the honor of the approaching 
victory would be given to a woman. Plainly the guiding 
thought in Deborah’s life was the innate superiority of 
woman over man; she was a fanatical feminist, and her 
immortal song, if read aright, is essentially a pean over 
man’s utter defeat. Sisera, the fugitive leader of the 
Canaanites, sought shelter in the tent of Jael, and fell 
asleep there; but in the triumphant words of Deborah, 
Jael had no mercy for the helpless soldier: 

She put her hand to the tent pin, 


And her right hand to the workman’s hammer; 

And with the hammer she smote Sisera; she smote through 
his head. 

At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay; 

At her feet he bowed, he fell; 

Where he bowed, there he fell down dead. 


What chance had Lappidoth against a woman who wrote 
like that? As little as the worn out Sisera had against Jael. 

Naturally there is no mention of Lappidoth in his 
wife’s song; it is not even dedicated to “‘My severest yet 
kindliest critic.” Deborah’s name occurs in it several 
times, and as she put it there, it is always mentioned to 
her advantage from the invocation to herself: 


Awake, awake Deborah, 
Awake, awake, utter a song 


to the proud boast: 


The rulers ceased in Israel, they ceased 
Until that I, Deborah, arose. 


* * * * * * * * 


The princes of Issachar were with Deborah; 
As was Issachar, so was Barak, 
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The princes could not resist; they had to follow. Woe to 
any who opposed her; they were either pilloried in her 
song, as was the tribe of Dan, or roundly cursed, as 
were the inhabitants of Meroz. Against a woman who 
could sing, judge and fight, mere man was helpless. Yet 
there must have come in the life of Lappidoth a supreme 
crisis, one awful moment when he revolted and demanded 
a share in the government of his home and in the rule of 
Israel. At that fateful hour Deborah hummed a stanza 
of her song, and from the folds of her judge’s robe dropped, 
as if by accident, a small round piece of wood the sight 
of which caused Lappidoth to falter suddenly in his 
rebellious speech, to bow his head and leave her presence, 
forever defeated. Deborah had dropped a tent pin. 

Now that the Turk has been driven out of Palestine, 
there will come the romance of excavation. It is useless 
to dig for buried treasure on Deborah’s hill; yet surely on 
its crest there should be erected a simple cairn for 
Lappidoth. The expense would be but small; and were it 
great, once his story is understood there will be found in 
every city hundreds of men who would gladly contrib- 
ute — anonymously —to a memorial for him. The 
stones for it are close at hand, all over the hill. They need 
only to be brought together, and on the lowest boulder 
should be placed a bronze tablet bearing this simple 
inscription in letters deeply depressed, as was his nature: 


Here once lived Lappidoth. 
He was DEBORAH’S husband. 


Epwarp Buiss REED. 








THE SAGE OF SHADY HILL 


ITH the appearance of William James’ letters 

there has been a revived interest in the family of 

Charles Eliot Norton which makes timely the publication 

of some reminiscences of that man whose influence on 
American culture was of such great importance. 

I remember Professor Norton as the one among all my 
teachers — in college and out — who influenced me most. 
When I was an undergraduate at Harvard I had taken his 
course in Fine Arts without coming to know him, or even 
divining the culture which he embodied. He was occasion- 
ally to be seen walking across the Yard, a short, spare 
man dressed always in a black coat and wearing a black 
tie, with his head, even at the age of fifty, somewhat 
bent. Depressing stories were circulated among us — 
that he had never recovered from the blow of his wife’s 
death and that he had lost his belief in immortality. 
On the other hand, there were members of the Art Club, 
over which he presided, who told me that the ‘‘ Father” 
as they called him, was a most genial chairman at their 
meetings and club dinners. Evidently I did nothing to 
attract his attention for my year’s mark in Fine Arts 
was only 68. In his course in Dante’s Divina Comedia 
I seem to have done better, for he gave me 88. 

After graduating I spent four years on a Philadelphia 
newspaper and then went back to Cambridge for a 
graduate year. Professor Norton was the first object of my 
intellectual quest. I chose two of his courses in Fine Arts, 
in one of which he covered Ancient Greece and the other 
Italy through the Renaissance. The course in Fine Arts IV 
was the most important given in modern days at Harvard. 
Mr. Norton did not limit his work merely to giving in- 
formation. His excellence lay in the fact that he inter- 
preted and inspired, proving afresh that not the subject 
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but the man is of unique value in teaching. There were 
probably 250 students in his classroom, with not more 
than one in five who had the slightest notion of what Fine 
Arts meant, and probably not more than one in fifty had 
practiced the rudiments of drawing or painting. Many 
of them took the course because it was regarded as a 
“snap.” ‘Those who had been to Europe and had hastily 
skimmed the galleries and the churches in the conventional 
way had no more idea of what those products of the hu- 
man imagination stood for than the child who passes 
before cages at a menagerie understands how the orders 
and families and species of the animal kingdom are re- 
lated. Nevertheless, in the course of a few weeks Mr. 
Norton had aroused the interest of most of the class. He 
would describe the building of the Cathedral at Florence 
or of St. Mark’s at Venice, and then he would ask us to 
observe the conditions under which buildings to-day were 
being put up. Few of the fellows had given a thought 
to the evil tendencies of industrialism. In the Middle 
Ages the community was the builder; to-day the building 
is ordered by the story or the acre, and the workmen 
who erect have no more interest in their labor than the 
extraction from their employer of the highest possible 
pay. 

In like fashion, Norton brought home the significance 
of modern practices in athletic competitions. At that 
time colossal silver loving cups and vases, hideous in de- 
sign, were awarded the victors, their ugliness palliated by 
their costliness. Mr. Norton would remind us that the 
Greeks gave no ostentatious trophies but simply a sprig 
of laurel or a wreath, honor being the real reward. His 
teachings, torn from their context cannot possibly make 
upon readers the impression they made on his hearers. 
You felt that he was not there to utter passing opinions 
but that his slowly chosen words usually spoken without 
notes spoke the truth, and that he would speak it regard- 
less of popularity. His opinions were himself, the logical 
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product of his character and deepest convictions. As he 
sat at his desk in the large room in Sever Hall he easily 
commanded the attention of the varied group before him. 
Some were grinds, conscientious in taking notes, others 
were athletes and clubmen, others downright loafers. 
Once or twice when someone glanced surreptitiously at 
yesterday’s baseball scores in the morning Herald, Mr. 
Norton paused in his lecture to say: ‘‘ Will the gentleman 
who finds his newspaper more profitable than my lecture 
please go outside where he can read it without interrup- 
tion?’? Who but a hardened sinner could hear those words 
applied to him without wishing the floor would open and 
swallow him? This incident illustrates Mr. Norton’s 
feeling that it was a part of a professor’s duties to insist 
on the observance of the proprieties. He combined in his 
look and manner seriousness and benignity, yet he found 
it easy to smile when occasion prompted. 

That was the period when the good at the heart of the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement had gone to seed, and its 
belated followers were indulging in affectation and ex- 
travagance. If any student who elected Mr. Norton’s 
courses in Fine Arts supposed it had anything to do with 
those absurdities, he was quickly undeceived and learned 
that culture instead of being a pose, assumed by clever 
decadents, was the rarest attribute which could spring from 
the combination of intellectual and moral cultivation. The 
common idea that Norton was a disciple of Ruskin had 
more foundation. No one else had so revealed to him 
the importance of the fine arts as social and moral regis- 
ters of an epoch or of a people. I think he must have en- 
joyed the glow and sweep of some of Ruskin’s pages, 
but he was a classicist, and even in his admiration for 
Ruskin, he had his reserves. 

Whatever may have been his enthusiasm for the Rus- 
kinian view of art in his earlier days, during the last thirty 
years of his life he had reached equilibrium. He under- 
stood Ruskin’s limitations but clung loyally to the invalu- 
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able truths and suggestions which Ruskin proclaimed. 
Norton did not deny that, in general, certain stages in the 
development of art spring from certain milieux, but 
knowing that some free play must be allowed to in- 
dividuality he took care not to make the limitations too 
rigid. 

In my memory of Mr. Norton two traits stand out — 
the urbanity of his manner, and the poise of his intellect. 
I never saw him surprised out of politeness or heard him 
speak a hasty opinion. It had become an instinct with 
him to express his thoughts carefully. Some of the artists 
who were jumping at a bound to the zenith of immortal- 
ity as they thought, by insisting that true art comes not 
by imitation but by sincerity, pretended to scoff at him 
‘as a purist or doctrinaire, or belated Hellenist; but the 
wise among them, including some of the men who were to 
lead the next generation, took heed. 

Very early in the autumn of my post-graduate year 
I came to know Mr. Norton personally by asking ques- 
tions after the lecture, a proceeding regarded with sus- 
picion in an undergraduate. But an older man, a gradu- 
ate, might confer with a professor as much as he chose 
without being suspected of taking an unfair advantage. 
In our brief talks Mr. Norton was so sympathetic that I 
was emboldened to submit to him a little volume of poems 
I had printed under the title of The Confessions of Hermes 
the year before. A couple of days later there came from 
Shady Hill the following letter which seems to me a per- 
fect specimen of the sort of encouragement a master in 
criticism should write to a beginner in literature. 


“Shady Hill, Cambridge, 
“15 November, 1885. 


“Dear Mr. Thayer, 

“A year ago this last summer I saw the Confessions of 
Hermes lying on Mr. Curtis’s table at Ashfield. I took 
it up more than once and read enough in the volume to 
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become interested in it and its author. Mr. Curtis could 
not tell me who the author was but agrees with me 
in my estimate of the unusual promise given by the 
poems. 

“It was therefore, with especial pleasure, and with 
pleasant surprise, that I received your gift two days ago. 
Since then I have read all the poems anew, and my first 
impression is confirmed and heightened. 

“They are the work of a poet, — and this is to say the 
best that can be said of any poems. I have used the word 
‘promise’ with intention, for they indicate that if you 
live you may go far and may do what shall be permanent 
and precious. They bear the desirable impress of youth. 
As yet, if Iam right, you have not attained your full note. 
I read your masters as well as yourself in them, and you 
give evidence of character that shall make you a master 
in turn. I should have much to say to you in talk, but 
written words fail always in the expression of proportion 
and relation in sympathy and judgment. I am willing to 
trust you so far as to make two suggestions — one, that 
you should aim at concreteness in the subject of your 
verse; the other that you should study perfection of form 
in order thereby to give true expression to your own per- 
sonality as an artist. One word more — reject all but your 
best; the poet is surest of reaching his end who burdens 
himself with the least baggage. All our moderns write 
too much, at least publish too much. Half in their case 
is better than the whole. I am glad you are studying the 
Greeks and Dante. They supplement each other. The 
Greeks are our masters in perfection of form, — the ele- 
ment of permanence; Dante our master in concreteness 
of interest, in controlled passion. 

“I should be glad to see you at my house and talk 
with you, — and I am, 

“With great regard, 
“ Sincerely yours 
“C. E. Norton. 
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In his remarks about the Greeks and Dante the classi- 
cist spoke forth. How much his criticism is needed to-day, 
when frenzy and chaos prevail in our social relations, 
when the menads of a spurious literature shout vers libres 
at us and call it poetry, when the Cubists invade the Arts, 
when jazz passes for music! 

His home, Shady Hill, was at the top of a slope near the 
Somerville line. It had been built at the end of the 18th 
century and enlarged in 1820. It was a long two-storied 
house which you approached through an avenue of pines, 
elms and walnuts. Mr. Norton’s library ran the entire 
length of the house and took in two large rooms, his 
bookshelves rising quite to the ceiling. An English grate 
in which he burned cannel coal was surmounted by a 
dark marble mantlepiece above which hung a painting 
by Tintoret. There was another Tintoret in the room 
and a painting of a young man sometimes attributed to 
Giorgione. The other object noticed at once was a pier- 
table on which stood a life-size marble bust of Marcus 
Aurelius. Mr. Norton sat in an easy chair on one side 
of the fireplace with the light from a long window behind 


falling over him. 
I was not slow in accepting his invitation to call and 


we lost no time in breaking the ice. At first I was 
hungry, as a young man who has been working for four 
years in the editorial room of a Philadelphia newspaper 
could not help being, for news of the intellectual world 
in which Mr. Norton moved. He never talked about it 
to impress you with the fact that he was acquainted with 
this or that celebrity. But if George Eliot or Burne- 
Jones happened to be mentioned he might relate some 
reminiscence. He had the art of suggesting by deft epithet 
the foible or defect of the person of whom he spoke, which 
Sargent was supposed by some of his critics to use in his 


portraits. As I look back over our intercourse of nearly a 


quarter of a century I see that he always fixed my at- 
tention on the noble and the beautiful rather than on the 
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mean and petty. Many years later, Henry James gath- 
ered some of his stories into a volume called The Better 
Sort. “‘When William James was here the other day,” 
Mr. Norton said to me, “I told him that I loved Harry 
and tried to read his book but if that is his ‘better sort’ 
what must his worst be? — as if it were worth while for 
Harry James or anyone else to examine with his micro- 
scope a lot of tiny, vapid, dirty creatures whom no one 
ought to drag from the rubbish heap into the light.” 

On Thursday evenings at the Nortons there was often 
music and sometimes Mr. Norton read aloud. It always 
delighted me to have him read his favorite passages 
from old books or even a page or two from the novel he 
happened to have in hand. I shall never forget how he 


gave the stupendous description of the guilty conscience 
in the “‘Wisdom of Solomon” and of the relative power of 
the king, wine, women and truth in the first Book of 
Esdras. Or, when we were discussing Edward Fitz- 


gerald and his paraphases from the Greek, Mr. Norton 


would read lines from the Agamemnon or the Edipus, 
usually concluding with, ‘‘that is great poetry, even in a 
time like ours.”’ He would occasionally quote poetry from 


memory to cap what we were talking about. Italy was 
frequently our subject, and no lines of print can reproduce 
the glamour which surrounded his repetition of the Bishop 
of Carlisle’s words on the end of the Duke of Norfolk. 
And, toil’d with works of war, retired himself 
To Italy, and there at Venice gave 


His body to that pleasant country’s earth, 
And his pure soul unto his captain Christ, 
Under whose colors he had fought so long. 


Landor he quoted effectively, and who better than 


Landor carved word cameos for quotation? 

To a young man eager for knowledge of books and the 
makers of books, the privilege of being taken into the 
intimate — if vicarious — acquaintance of the Victorians 


was inestimable. One evening he handed to me the orig- 
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inal letter which John Stuart Mill wrote to Carlyle to 
tell him that his servant had destroyed the manuscript 
of The French Revolution, and to beg him to permit 
Mill to supply money to keep him while he was rewriting 
the volume. [ am nota collector, but that letter is one of 
the five or six I should like to own. It revealed so simply 
the poignancy of Mill’s anguish, and the noble suppliance 
with which he implored to be allowed to make such amends 
as his sorrow and friendship craved. 

As the first year of my friendship with Norton drew 
to a close, I prepared for a year’s tour through Europe, 
Egypt and Palestine. I felt enthusiastically his general 
influence but still remained intellectually free. He wished 


to help those of us who came close to him to train our 


powers, not to be like him, but to reach the highest de- 
velopment of which we were capable. While abroad I 
received a characteristic letter from Norton in which he 


said, “You chose a fortunate moment in your life for the 


grand tour. America had done what she could for you, 
you were ready for what Europe can give... While 
we live here borne along on the swift current of daily 
affairs and occupied with present interests, we are in 
danger of losing the sense of the remote and larger rela- 
tions of life,— through which alone we can associate 
ourselves with the permanent concerns of men... In 
thinking of you in the old world I am reminded of the old 
story of the youth who said he came from Salem. ‘Ah,’ 


was the reply, ‘an excellent place to come from!’ So 
is America. It affords the true education for a man who 
would get the best from Europe.” 

Professor Norton often had flung at him the charge of 
being an Anglomaniac; that he was only half-heartedly 
an American. Nothing could be more mistaken. He 
understood the immense advantages which the United 
States enjoyed, the high standards of physical comfort 
and prosperity, — but far more important than these in 
his estimation was the freedom from political, religious 
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and social feuds. He believed that the American ideal 
transcended any which Europe was following, but this 
belief did not blind him that in its monuments of art, 
Europe had infinitely more to give than America. If you 
examine Norton’s criticisms of America you will find that 
they all converged in his desire to improve us where we 
fell short of our national ideals. 

He wrote me from Ashfield, his summer home, August 
16, 1898, ““The war has made my heart heavy. It seems 
to me to have sounded the close of the America exception- 
ally blessed among the nations. She has now joined the 
ranks of the Powers, and loaded herself with burdens 
similar to those which have lain so heavy on the old world. 
It is a grievous disappointment to find our people so ready 
to fling away their distinctive blessings, with conscience 
so dead to the crime of war, and with imagination so dull in 
regard to its miserable train of enduring evils.” 

When after my tour I settled in Cambridge, to lead a 
scholar’s life, as the vague phrase is, my association with 
Mr. Norton was pleasantly continued. I am amazed 
now when I recall how often I troubled him for his opinion 
or advice, and with what unstinted interest he listened to 
me. Of course I did not always ask favors. One year I 
corrected his examination books in Fine Arts, and I recall 
at least one other instance when I was able to lighten his 
burdens. After the conclusion of Froude’s work as Car- 
lisle’s literary executor, Carlyle’s niece sent a large col- 
lection of his correspondence to Norton to edit. He pre- 
pared, I think, two volumes, and then, as other work 
busied him, asked me to select from the material which 
remained enough to make three more volumes. This I 
did gladly, both from my affection for Mr. Norton and 
my great interest in Carlyle. I remember the satisfaction 
I felt in seeing the letters as Carlyle wrote them, ungarbled 
by Froude. 

It was as a critic that Norton excelled. For twenty 
years in Cambridge we did not ask what does the pro- 
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fessor of this or that literature say about a new book, but, 
what does Norton say? His favorable comment sufficed 
to circulate among Cambridge readers new books of dis- 
tinction. His literary connections were wide and various. 
Whether you agreed with him or not you could not fail 
to recognize that his opinions came from a taste trained 
by lifelong saturation in the masterpieces of literature. 
The following letter gives examples of his rapid criticism. 
I quoted to him some lines from George Meredith’s Ode 
to France, 1870, and he wrote: “‘The passages from Mere- 
dith’s Ode which you have been kind enough to send me 
are certainly striking; but seem to me more fanciful than 
imaginative, more witty than poetic, — but this is, per- 
haps, because of my general impression of Meredith as 
being more of a wit than a poet, and as a man who in- 
dulges in conceits.” 

Mr. Norton had little sympathy for those artists who 
on becoming popular slipped away from their young 
ideals and catered to popular taste. He had known the 
Pre-Raphaelites when they were still striving to express 
their ideals, whether the world heeded them or not, and 
it seemed to him an apostasy when writers or painters 
worked for money rather than for art. 

I find in a letter dated April 21, 1900, a reference to one 
of the younger American writers, who had already achieved 
distinction, although less than fifteen years graduated 
from Harvard. ‘‘I quite agree with you as to the worth 
of Santayana’s essays. The touch of mysticism is inter- 
esting as a personal characteristic, and indicative of the 
tendency to find in a vague and unreasoned sentiment the 
means of escape from the convictions of the logical in- 
tellect. It will not do for some of us.” 

My recollections of Norton do not stop with the pleas- 
ure which he gave me by his intellectual charm. I recall 
also with gratitude the instances when I saw the real 
friendliness of his heart. I do not refer to his encourage- 
ment of my own undertakings but to his display of broad 
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understanding. Perhaps he showed this quality most 
conspicuously in the case of Ruskin, whom he persuaded 
in his later years when he was suffering from nervous 
and mental disorders to occupy his mind by writing an 
autobiography, especially devoting himself to his earlier 
years and to episodes which he looked back on with pleas- 
ure. This suggestion resulted in Preterita, which contains 
some of the most beautiful pages in English literature. 
Ruskin’s mental state grew so bad that he never com- 
pleted it. Dying in 1900, Ruskin left Mr. Norton his 
literary executor. His letters to Norton showed the 
depths of his petulance and exaggerations, and, above all, 
the tragic disillusion of the last half of his life. In dis- 
cussing the publication of these letters with Norton I 
discovered that he had destroyed his own to Ruskin. I 
remonstrated, and told him I thought that he, who more 
than any other person in our time had showed us the charm 
of letters should not have done this. He had a shyness 
about his work and he shrank from the inevitable com- 
parison. 

During several years, when I went about little owing to 
illness, I seldom saw Mr. Norton, but for the last five 
or six years of his life I was able to resume my calls. I 
usually spent Sunday forenoons at Shady Hill. Had I 
made notes of his talk there would be much to interest 
readers today. He never relaxed his attention on public 
affairs, reading not only the Boston papers, but also the 
Springfield Republican. The Nation, which he had helped 
to found in 1865, he followed continuously until the death 
of its literary editor, Wendell Phillips Garrison. 

One subject which constantly recurred in our chats was, 
who will succeed Eliot as president of Harvard? Norton 
had a profound admiration for his cousin. ‘‘How much 
he resembles George Washington in his commonsense, 
his broad but simple vision, the naturalness with which he 
does his duty, and in his patience, fortitude and mag- 
nanimity.” ‘The two men took their differences quite as 
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a matter of course, and, so far as I know, never allowed 
their personal relations to be ruffled. Norton died before 
President Eliot resigned and his successor was chosen. 

One of our favorite topics was Dante. When he pub- 
lished the first volume of his prose translation Mr. Gar- 
rison asked me to review that and subsequent volumes 
for The Nation. Imagine my surprise when after the 
first review appeared I received from Mr. Garrison a 
letter from Mr. Norton, in which he expressed much 
satisfaction at the review, and curiosity as to whether it 
could have been written by any American Dante scholar. 
I was rather sheepish when I told him I was the anony- 
mous one because I had learned from him all I knew of 
Dante. And speaking of Dante, I still recall his admira- 
tion of Lowell’s Essay, and his unfailing reverence for 
Lowell as his own master. 

True to his stoical creed, he did not, when Lowell died, 
inflict his grief upon his friends. One plainly saw that 
he grieved deeply and that no other person could take the 
place of that friend of his lifetime. He edited Lowell’s 
letters, but was perhaps too anxious lest he should be in- 
discreet. Even I, who knew Lowell only in his old age, 
felt that Norton had left out something without which 
you could not get Lowell at his best. 

In the later years we seldom finished a morning’s talk 
without touching on the subject of immortality. I have 
been told that in the earlier years, after the death of his 
wife, when Mr. Norton lost his belief in life after death, 
he showed a vehement resentment, as of one who had been 
deceived. ‘Towards the end, however he became perfectly 
calm and even, I may say, complacent. Life had no more 
power to trick him by illusions and deceits. He described 
himself as an idealistic pessimist, who seeing the beauty 
of ideals and convinced that they were preferable to every- 
thing*else, cherished and pursued them; but he saw the 
world was so contrived that they could never be realized, 
and this gave body to his pessimism. Sometimes he would 
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dilate on the impossibility of imagining any other world 
in which, if we kept our earthly identity, there would not 
be the same troubles, sorrows, sins and failures. Once 
he broke out, almost in aversion: “‘Who could possibly 
wish, after forty or fifty years, to have a dead friend 
brought to life? What common ground could you find, 
if you had both parted young, and the dead returned to 
greet you, old?” More frequently he would urge the 
obvious objection that when the body dies we have ab- 
solutely no proof that what we call the soul, which dwells 
in the body, does not die too. 

One summer, when I was feeling depressed, I remarked 
in a letter to him how bodily conditions influence spiritual 
states. Mr. Norton replied in a letter which so clearly 
states his views of the ultimates of life that I quote it here: 


“ Ashfield, 29 July, 1904. 

‘¢ — What you say of the connection between physical 
health and mental serenity or distress in giving up the 
hereditary faith and finding oneself incapable of forming 
any rational theory of the universe and of one’s own re- 
lation to it, is undoubtedly true. But the mass of men, 
even of those called civilized and intelligent, really take 
little heed of these things, living day by day, and content 
to live without other faith than that the course of things 
so far as they are concerned, will not undergo any startling 
change in their time. Natural motives are taking the 
place of the supernatural,— with considerable damage 
to the morality of common men, and with a need for fun- 
damental revision of ethical theories and legal systems. 
The process is slow and revolutionary. It will work out, 
in the long run, a better order than that of our chaotic 
civilization, based as that very largely’ is, on unstable 
foundations. 

‘The sentiment of Vanity, Vanity, all is Vanity has its 
source, it seems to me, in exaggerated expectations and 
illusory hopes. When men learn that the mystery of 
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the universe and of their own existence is insoluble, that 
this life is all, they will perhaps find that with the limita- 
tion has come a new sense of the value of life to the in- 
dividual, and of the infinite unimportance to the universe. 
He will learn that he can be a help or a harm to his fel- 
lows and that is enough.” 


To some visitors who saw Mr. Norton is these later 
years, his persistent discussion of this subject was dis- 
piriting. I do not think he harped on it inconsiderately, 
but rather that he regarded it as his duty not to allow 
others to go on building their hopes on what he believed 
to be a tragic deception. As he would take no anodyne, 
so he thought that every brave person ought to know the 
worst and to face it unflinchingly. I find that my memory 
holds little of his austere repudiation of faith in immor- 
tality. I remember instead his stories, and his talk of 
men and books. 

After I had known Mr. Norton for many years I came 
to regard him and to admire him as the most noteworthy 
example of an artificial person — using the word artificial 
in the highest sense — whom I had ever seen. By per- 
fectly defined stages he had passed out of his native belief 
into another, and then another, and had found himself 
suddenly plunged into a view of life in which the sun and 
stars, his former guides, were blotted out. And then he 
resolved to live as if the sources of delight, the fountains 
of virtue and of righteousness, which in his earlier days 
had been based on the supernatural, still had that im- 
mutable warrant. So Mr. Norton held before himself a 
very clear ideal by which he governed his life. The seren- 
ity and urbane manner of Mr. Norton were thus arti- 
ficial, if we mean by that word that they were the product 
of his will and self-training. In Emerson we find the same 
qualities, only in him they are native and original. 

Many times during the last years I urged him to write 
his recollections, but he firmly rejected the idea. “By 
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force of circumstances,” he said, “I have lived all my life 
privately and quietly, and away from public notice. For 
me to leave when I die two or three volumes of memories 
for publication would seem to contradict the tenor of my 
life.” ‘True to his critical standard he wished to screen 
himself from illusions as to his importance. Always frail 
in health he grew evidently weaker in the spring of 1908, 
but I found his mind and sympathies still alert when I 
called upon him. I again urged him to dictate his rem- 
iniscences, but the suggestion was brushed aside. “My 
name,” he said to me in substance, ‘‘will of course not be 
remembered long. You, and a few other younger men, 
have had my best, and my influence will live on through 
you, if at all.” 

Early on the twenty-first of October, 1908, Norton 
died. I went at once to Shady Hill on hearing the news, 
and as I looked off from the piazza to the woods with their 
yellow leaves swept by warm sunshine, I felt that Nature 
could have provided no setting more appropriate for the 
exit of the old man, in the mellowness of his years. 

Witu1aM RoscoE THAYER. 








IS IT NOT ENOUGH? 






T will be seen of men 
One day 

That an apple tree in flower 

Or flushed azalea spray 

Is a better thing to trust 

Than any word of scientist or saint: 

For science can but say 

“The writ of reason runs not there — 

“‘ Beware!” 

And sainthood can but whisper of a snare, 

Or mumble of a sign. 

But casual loveliness, 

Being wistful and brief, 

Hung in the hovering petal, the rusting leaf, 

Is the balancing spirit’s delicate stay: 

Poise there, my heart, alway! 

That frail security be thine! 























Is it not enough 
To trust 

In this stir of dust — 

Where all passes, where all passes, 

Where earth shrinks to a dark pebble, and the sun 
Shall be no more — 

Oh is it not joyous lore 

That marble and pompous brasses 

Held it not, 

But only trifling petals, and children’s hands 

And the rippling bodies of beasts, and the feather-fire 
Of birds, 

And the momentary flowering of lads and lasses? 

For it was there — 

Beyond words! 
Always out of the passing the swift-sure gleaming: 
Beauty — the delicate spirit’s delicate stay! 

Ever a silvery flame from the gray dust—streaming 
Forth and away... . 



















LEE Witson Dopp. 





THE BASIS OF AMERICANIZATION 


E have lately been much exercised over the ques- 
tion of ‘‘ Americanization,”’ but we have yet to see 
any effective recognition of the fact that the chief obstacle 


to Americanization is the repellent influence of our spell- 


ing: it prevents many foreigners who begin studying the 


language, from continuing; and its evil reputation pre- 
vents many from beginning. An important element of 
Americanization is respect for law. What is to be thought 


of the fact that amid such lawlessness as never before per- 


vaded the civilized world, the very first step in the educa- 
tion of children in America is education in lawlessness; 
for it is impossible to find anything appealing to the human 
intellect with a more thoro absence of all law and order, and 
calling for a more thoro suppression of all reason, than 


English spelling. The universally recognized fact that it is 


the misery of childhood, is, despite our stupid and cruel ig- 
noring of that fact, no less terrible; but even that is as 
nothing compared with the loss of time involved in educa- 
tion, and even that is as nothing beside the harm wrought 
in the sense of law and order. Pardon the repeti- 
tion — the importance of the subject justifies it. Our 
stupidity in ignoring all this, is perhaps the summit of 
our standard stupidities, but it is worse than most of 
them, in being even more cruel than it is stupid, and that 
to our defenseless children. 

Our spelling is so infiltrated with stupidities that we 
cannot allude to them in detail here, but there is one 


other for which we must find space. It has been under 


our noses for a generation or more, and yet you will find 
it astounding and incredible. It is the simple fact that 
our spelling is so bad that teachers generally gave up 


teaching it more than a generation ago, and substituted 
what they had gradually evolved, and were very proud 
92 
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of, as the ‘word method.” And yet that vaunted method 
was simply a relapse into the condition of the Chinese — 


not, as in the by-gone Webster Speller days an analysis 


of the word into its component fonetic letters, or a 
synthesis of a word from them, but a mere recognition 
of a word by its looks, with no more exercise of reason 


than a dog exercises in recognizing his master. It has 


long been realized that a chief source — probably the chief 


source — of the superiority of what may be roughly 
called occidental civilization to oriental, has been a 
fonetic alphabet. It is among the things which that won- 


derful Japan is hastening to adopt; and yet the pressure 


of our unspeakable spelling has made our fonetic al- 


phabet so wasteful of time and tissue as to drive it nearly 
out of use when it is most needed in education. Is it 
not high time to reform the spelling so as to get it back? 

Still another consideration of probably more importance 


than those already mentioned: the world is considerably 
exercised just at present over the obstacles to permanent 
peace. Into how many heads has entered the fact that 
among the chief of them is English spelling? Among 
the greatest needs for world-peace is a world-language. 
English is already the nearest to one, but its progress is 
not nearly what it would be but for its difficult and re- 
pulsive spelling. 

There is still another consideration which, tho of less 
importance than any of those already given, is more apt 


to gain quick appreciation. It is the bearing of spelling 
on the size of tax bills. In Italy and Spain, where spelling 
is rational, it does not affect them at all. There are not 


even any text-books for spelling to be paid for. Children 
generally “know their letters” before they go to school, 


and as the spelling is rational, it is a mere incident of other 
studies, and the teaching of it costs nothing. In America 


it costs over a hundred million a year. The bases of this 


statement are given on pages 18 and 19 of the middle 
division of the Handbook of Simplified Spelling the recent 
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issue of which by the Simplified Spelling Board has led us 
to express the foregoing reflections. There is moreover a 
statement on page 21 of the same division that printing 
superfluous letters— like ough in through and ugh in 
though cost America over another hundred millions a year, 
and altho this latter hundred million does not come os- 
tensibly on the tax bills, it comes indirectly in about the 
same proportions. It is, by the way, hard to account 
for paging the three divisions of that handbook separately 
and for sending it out without either a full table of 
contents or an index. 

That wonderful head of Mr. Carnegie was one of the few 
intowhich the foregoing considerations entered, and among 
his wonderfully wise benefactions was a quarter of a mil- 
lion toward remedying this great evil. Contributions of 
even greater value have been made of the time and tissue 
of Professors Bright, Grandgent, Lounsbury, Matthews 
and Thomas, and Doctors Ward and Scott, not to speak 
of half a dozen eminent men of affairs (“present company 
always excepted”) who have been working with them on 
the Simplified Spelling Board during the last dozen years. 

At first sight, it looks as if all these active members 
of the Board had accomplished no more than getting we 
off from catalogue, te off from parquette and me off from 
programme, and their like, and getting thru into con- 
siderable use on time-tables and business matters, and 
some limited use in literature. 

But this is by no means the whole story. Much more 
interest has been aroused in the subject than has yet shown 
itself in results. Some forty thousand people, including 
a very large proportion of teachers, have signed pledges 
to promote the reform so far as it comes in their way. 
Many have subscribed money; many educational insti- 
tutions accept simplified spelling in their written work, 
and many publications, some of a high order, have 
adopted more or less of it. After a dozen years of experi- 
menting, an effective machinery for propaganda has been 
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organized, with a tested and competent personnel. The 
effective work of the dozen years is at last extricated 
from the inevitable mass of experiment, and system- 
atized, and partly boiled down in the little volume be- 
fore us. 

It is a bit of a coincidence that the first compendious 
and organic result of the labors of these gentlemen against 
lawlessness in literature and education should, in this 
little volume, appear at the height of the world’s law- 
lessness in economics and politics. Possibly, however, 
we may have suggested more connection between these 
various conditions than appears on the surface. 

The book is a little one on a big subject. It attempts, 
however, and perhaps wisely, to treat but a small part 
of that subject. It is very fortunate that that part was 
selected by such competent judges as Professors Grand- 
gent and Thomas— doubly fortunate that Professor 
Thomas’s work was done before his premature and most 
regrettable death. But the fact that only part of the sub- 
ject is covered gives, at the very outset, an unfortunate 
impression of inconsistency: in the very title, Filology is 
spelt rationally, and the superfluous W is kept in written! 

The book is made up of three pamphlets, each unfortu- 
nately paged separately, whose functions are stated thus: 


Part 1 givs a brief account of the origin and history of the 
movement for a more reasonable spelling of English, and states 
the principles the Simplified Spelling Board has adopted in its 
efforts to hasten the progress of the movement. 

Part 2 sets forth the leading arguments in favor of the simpli- 
fication of English spelling, and replies to the objections com- 
monly made by defenders of the current orthografy. 

Part 3 presents the rules for Simplified Spelling that the Board 
recommends for general use at the stage the movement has now 
reacht, a special list of all the words in common use changed in 
spelling by these recommendations. 


For the influences which have made English spelling 


the worst in the world, we shall have to refer the reader 
to the handbook itself. They are interesting, but our 
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limited space can be more profitably devoted to other 


matters. 
In making its recommendations the Board has been 


governed by the following principles: 


1. When current usage offers a choice of spellings, to adopt , 
the shortest and simplest. EXAMPLES: blest, not blessed; cata- 
log, not catalogue; center, not centre; check, not cheque or checque; 
gage, not gauge; gram, not gramme; honor, not honour; license, 
not licence; maneuver, not maneuore; mold, not mould; plow, 
not plough; quartet, not quartette; rime, not rhyme; tho, not 
though; traveler, not traveller. 

2. Whenever practicable, to omit silent letters. EXAMPLES: 
activo, not active; anser, not answer; bluf, not bluff; definit, 
not definite; det, not debt; eg, not egg; engin, not engine; frend, not 
friend; hart, not heart; helth, not health; promis, not promise; 
scool, not school; shal, not shall; suffraget, not suffragette; thru, 
not through; trolly, not trolley; yu, not you. 

3. To follow the simpler, rather than the more complex of 
existing analogies. EXAMPLES: enuf, not enough; maskerade, 
not masquerade; spritely, not sprightly; telefone, not telephone; 
tung, not tongue. 

4. Keeping in view that the logical goal of the movement 
is the eventual restoration of English spelling to the fonetic 
basis from which in the course of centuries and thru various 
causes it has widely departed, to propose no changes that ar 
inconsistent with that ideal. 


The vowels the Board has barely touched, and then 
with questionable results, largely because it has not 
touched them more. Concerning them it says: 


The notations of the long vowels and the difthongs, ...— 
present such difficulties that the Board has, in regard to them, 
thus far confined its recommendations to cases that involv 
merely dropping silent letters or preference for the prevailing 
among conflicting and perplexing analogies. Their regulation 
must wait until scolars can come to more general agreement 
on the subject, and until laymen ar better prepared to accept 
the judgment of experts. This wil only be when the remaining 
irregularities become so painfully apparent, amid the regularity 
otherwise prevailing in English spelling, that the demand for 
their notation on a scientific basis will be irresistible. It wil be 
the last step to a completely simplified spelling. 
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Meanwhile we have such anomalies as quarry and 
quarter, dear and pear, machine and divine, your and 
pour. 

But in so complicated a matter, the principles adopted, 
or any that human ingenuity could frame, would inevit- 
ably come into some conflict with each other. The enor- 
mous difficulty of the subject, especially when improve- 
ment of only a part of the field is attempted, is the use in 
this book of such improved (?) forms as scolar, which 
surely rhymes with molar and solar; mony which certainly 
rhymes with bony and pony; foren which naturally has the 
same o sound as the words just given; redy and stedy which 
certainly have the long ¢e if vowels at the ends of open syl- 
lables are long. It still spells practis after revoking offs, 
which the Board used for a time. They have changed 
é1 into 1¢, even in iether. It is hard to see why they didn’t 
make one job of it, and change both ¢7 and ie into ¢e. 
But a few such anomalies as these are inseparable, as al- 
ready said, from a partial scheme, and are of small con- 
sequence compared with the mass of wise suggestions 
contained in the little book. 

These illustrations show that altho the Board decided 
not to tackle the vowels at present, it cannot be alive and 
keep free from them, any more than the United States can 
be alive and keep free from European complications. We 
venture the opinion that among the inevitable simplifi- 
cations of English spelling will be the doubling of 7 and u, 
as a is doubled in bazaar, ¢ in so many words, and o in 
door and floor, yet everywhere else 00 is most inconsist- 
ently used to express a long u sound. Manifestly that 
function should be performed by uw. 

The handbook says that in no case has the Board added 
a letter to a word. One result is that in subtracting one 
it has given us such forms as mony, stedy, and scolar. It 
would have avoided these anomalies if it had carried 
thruout the language the present general usage, at least 
in disyllables, of closing the first syllable where the vowel 
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is short, by duplicating the initial consonant of the follow- 
ing syllable, as in battle, fiddle, juggle. 

But some members of the Boards have said that there 
are no rules in English spelling. If so, it is high time that 
some were made or imported, and in fact the Board has 
suggested a good many in the handbook. Sixty years ago, 
when the present scribe was in college, there was a rule, 
in scanning Latin that a consonant between two vowels 
goes with the latter, but a search has failed to find that 
rule in the grammar then used or any later one. Yet it 
virtually prevails in English disyllables, and is associated 
with the general fact that in an open syllable the vowel is 
long. In making such words as redy, stedy, mony, scolar, 
the Board is, perhaps involuntarily, planting the seed of 
a rule that may or may not mature, which would make all 
single vowels short, and therefore require that all long 
ones be doubled. This would be an economy in elimi- 
nating all the consonants now used to close syllables, as in 
fiddle, bottle and the like, but would perhaps more than 
offset that economy by adding duplicates to all single 
vowels which are already obviously long. But consider- 
able loss of economy would be well compensated by the 
settlement of the whole vexed question. 

The Handbook has this to say about what it calls 
**The Etimological Bugaboo.” 

The objection to the proposed changes in spelling that they 
wil “‘destroy etimology” — by which is only meant that they 
wil obscure the derivation of words — is stil heard, tho much 
les frequently than formerly. It is never heard from etimol- 
ogists, who know . . . that the present spelling is misleading 
as to the true derivation of many words; that a rational spelling 
would correct these etimologic blunders, and that it would not 
“obscure derivation” to those familiar enuf with other languages 
to derive pleasure or benefit from tracing English words to 
foren or ancient sources. 

What percentage of college graduates, even, has sufficient 
acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon, Old German, Old French, the 
Romance languages, for example, to find our-present unpro- 
nounceable spelling of any real service... Etimologists hav 
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alredy discoverd and recorded the essential facts in regard 
to the history and derivation of English words. This informa- 
tion is available to all who ar interested in the subject. . . 
Knowledge of the derivation of words, moreover, is often mis- 
leading as to their present meaning. . . ! Even if the so-called 
“etimologic” spelling wer as helpful to a few classical scolars 
as its admirers claim it to be, to retain it would deny to the 
hundreds of millions who hav no Latin or Greek, the social and 
economic benefits that a simplified spelling would confer. . 
Skeat, the great English etimologist, sumd up the views of most 
other etimological scolars, when he said: ‘In the interests of 
etimology we ought to spell as we pronounce. To spell words 
as they used to be pronounced is not etimological but anti- 
quarian.” 


We venture the farther opinion that the present ten- 
dency of the reform toward minutely exact spelling will 
diminish, largely because minutely exact spelling is un- 
attainable, and because pronunciation varies too much 
in both time and space; and largely because exactitude is 
superfluous, especially where the vowel is ‘‘obscure,”’ and 
more especially where it is in the last syllable. Why 
don’t letr, setl, tinsl answer every purpose, and promote a 
salutary economy? 

Tue Epirtor. 


1 Whitney used to say: “There is nothing more misleading than ety- 
mologies. ” 





THE CLOCK PEDDLER 


HE elevator had selected a blazing July day on 
which to respond to months of careful neglect by 
breaking down. With the door of my office wide open I 
could hear, ascending spasmodically up the elevator shaft, 
noises which told me of angry recrimination between the 
engineer and the janitor. I listened hopefully for the sound 
of blows; but in vain. Perhaps it was too hot for fighting, 
or, perchance, neither of the protagonists had enough con- 
fidence in the issue to put the matter to the ordeal of battle. 
Presently, above the echoing din of voices and the 
resounding clang of hammers, I became aware of patient 
footsteps slowly ascending the narrow stairway, pausing 
once in awhile, but drawing steadily nearer. Someone wan- 
dered vaguely about the passage for a moment or two, and 
then a discreet tap on my door-post announced a visitor. 

As soon as I perceived that. he bore with him an un- 
wieldy object, disguised beyond conjecture in a wrapping 
of newspapers, a swift impulse arose within me to bid the 
intruder depart without stating an errand which I knew to 
be fruitless. But upon observing his face I was struck by 
its expression — a singularly intelligent and kindly glance 
which disclosed at once an assured foreknowledge of my un- 
spoken words and a humorous appreciation of my dilemma. 

I smiled, waved him to a seat, and said: “‘ Please do it as 
quickly as you can; it’s so frightfully hot.” 

“It is, indeed,” he replied, ‘“‘and curiously enough this is 
the fourth building I have visited today in which the eleva- 
tor is out of repair. I must have climbed this morning as 
many stone steps as the most ardent kite-flyer in Kobe.” 

My attention was arrested at once, for it is not every 
day that a peddler goes so far afield for his similes. 

“I hope,” he continued, ‘‘I can interest you in this 
clock.” 

| fee) 
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He proceeded to extract from his bundle a hideous toy, 
with a large wooden face disfigured by brass numerals 
ornate to the point of illegibility, and bloated in outline 
by every device which an abundance of timber and glue 
could yield at the hands of an ambitious carpenter. 

He gazed upon it ruefully, as became a man who could 
talk about the cities of Japan, hung for an instant upon 
the point of telling me that his merchandise was beautiful, 
failed to stifle the voice of his conscience, and said: 

“It really keeps excellent time.” 

**But I have two clocks here already.” 

‘And in your home?” 

cc Six.”’ 

“Then I think I need hardly trouble you further.” 

He began to wrap up his miserable gew-gaw — without 
haste, without visible resentment, without even so much 
as a trace of resignation. 

“How do you come to be a peddler of clocks?” I asked, 
impressed by a discernment which had enabled him to see 
so readily that argument would have been wasted on me, 
and grateful for the delicacy of feeling which had prompted 
him to refrain from thrusting upon me his sense of dis- 
appointment. 

He removed an end of string from between his teeth, 
thereby allowing his half-made parcel to relapse into 
confusion, and replied, with an amused smile: 

“You asked me to be brief.” 

“Yes, but that was before you spoke of the kite-flyers 
of Kobe.” 

He took the clock from its wrappings and placed it 
upright on a chair. It was one of those contrivances 
which work in some mysterious manner by means of two 
weights suspended on long chains. 

As it sat leaning against the back of the chair it pre- 
sented a grotesque appearance of vitality. On either side 
of its face were round keyholes, like small and penetrating 
eyes; and the brass hands, having stopped at ten minutes 
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past ten, shot upward over the keyholes, suggesting blond 
eyebrows raised to express extreme surprise. To complete 
the illusion, the chains, with their bulbous weights, hung 
over the front of the chair, like shrivelled legs ending in 
dropsical feet; and the large circular wooden dial supplied 
a hydrocephalic head. Resting there against the back of 
the chair it had the aspect of a specimen escaped from its 
glass jar ina museum of morbid anatony. 

In the exhaustion of that overpowering heat I would 
have lacked the energy to voice my astonishment if the 
clock, speaking in some harsh jargon mated to its horrid 
appearance, had reproached me with its unwillingness to 
purchase it. 

My visitor appeared to be a little embarrassed by my 
air of abstraction. 

**Go on,”’ I said, “‘tell me all about it.” 

‘Well, sir,”” he answered, “‘I peddle clocks because it 
pays so much better than my former occupation.” 

“And that was?” 

‘Writing and lecturing.” 

“*T’m very sorry,” I began; but he broke in upon me 
with a restraining gesture, and I yielded myself up to the 
smooth flow of his narrative. 

He was an excellent speaker, clear, direct, and witty, 
with the vocabulary of a student widely read in more than 
one branch of learning. He was a little over-conscious of 
his command of English, for it was not without an obvious 
sense of enjoyment that he described his recent refusal of a 
certain professorial post as “a mere exhibition of auto- 


schediasm.” 

“Yes,” he continued, “‘if I told you my real name you 
would recognize it as that of a man well known to scholars, 
of aman whose books are to be found in university libraries.” 

“But I should have thought ——” I interrupted, only to 
be checked again by a slight but effective motion of his 
hand. 

**My firm conviction, which has developed through the 
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successive stages of suspicion, opinion, and judgment, is 
that in authorship the power to make money is one which 
has little kinship with the ability to establish a high 
reputation. My serious labors I was compelled to abandon 
some time ago, after devoting to them a full decade, dur- 
ing which they yielded me about one-tenth of the annual 
income required for the conduct of my investigations. 
After that I made a day-laborer’s wage by writing, under 
a pseudonym, novels, short stories, and descriptive 
articles, for which in the course of twenty years of travel 
in out-of-the-way places I had accumulated an infinity of 
incident and observation. 

*‘Within the past few months, however, even that 
shallow source of revenue failed me; and thus, though my 
ponderous writings had earned for me the respect of the 
learned, and my less severe offerings the praise and friend- 
ship of many workers in the field of light literature, I found 
myself driven by sheer necessity to seek some entirely new 
walk of life, in which, in return for ten hours’ work a day, I 
could at least earn enough to supply my very simple wants.” 

‘““What seems to have been the trouble?” I asked. 
“The critics?” 

‘‘By no means,” he replied. ‘‘The critics have been 
more than generous in their praise of my serious work. 
In fact that has been part of my undoing. With every 
magazine, review, and newspaper praising my books, the 
merit of my writing became an accepted thing, and no one 
had the curiosity to verify an opinion which no one 
challenged.” 

“But surely,” I said, “such persistently favorable 
notices must have secured for you a large following among 
the ranks of those who love good books.”’ 

“That hope,” he said, ‘‘was my stay and comfort for 
years; but it was finally extinguished by the very fuel 
which I had expected would feed its modest glow into a 
triumphant flame. The more flattering became my 
reviews, the less nourishing became my royalties; my sales 
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were like a small fire which is put out by having too much 
coal heaped upon it.” 

*“You amaze me,” I said, “I have always understood 
that it was the reviews that sold books.” 

“*Tf you will allow me to say so,” he replied, “‘that is not 
an understanding but a misunderstanding of the situation. 
I went over that ground very thoroughly with the man 
who reformed me into a peddler of clocks. I will tell you 
about that, and then you will see how we thrashed the 
matter out.” 

**T shall never forget the occasion. It was on a delight- 


ful evening in October, the month in which Toronto is 
aflaunt with the splendor of the Indian summer. I was 
standing outside Britnel’s, fingering alternately copies of 
Tod’s Rajast’han and Sleeman’s ‘Ramaseeana and won- 
dering whether I should devote my last ten dollar bill 
to securing these treasures or whether I should assign to it 
the more prudent office of providing me with a week’s 


board and lodging, when my indecision was resolved by a 
voice from over my shoulder. 
“ ‘Heavens!’ it said, ‘if that isn’t a copy of Sleeman.’” 


999 


“*Ves,’ I replied quickly, ‘I have just bought it. 

“*Lucky dog!’ said the stranger. ‘Do you mind if I 
look at it? The last copy I saw was in the library of the 
East India United Service Club; Quaritch has been trying 
to get me a copy ever since.’ ” 

“To make a long story short, this man took me home 
with him. As soon as we entered his library the first thing 
I saw was a copy of my last serious book, a monograph 
upon a vexed question of Indian policy. I said nothing 
about my discovery; but, by a strange chance, he turned 
the conversation to the subject of my writings; asked me 
if I had ever met myself; and then launched himself forth 
upon such a high-flown eulogy of my work that I had to 
interrupt him with an avowal of my identity. 

“‘He was transported. The evident sincerity of his 
delight, and the intimate knowledge he disclosed of every- 
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thing I had published, gave me one of the few moments of 
gratified vanity which I can set to the credit of my 


literary career. 

“Under such conditions one soon becomes confidential; 
and before I had finished my second pipe of a delicious 
mixture of dark and light Macy plug I had told him the 
story of my failures. 

“ ¢Failures!’ he exclaimed, when I had finished. ‘Fail- 
ures! Why, what you take to be failures are the most 
positive proofs of your success.’ 

“*That’s all very well,’ said I, ‘but what of the land- 
lady, and the tailor, and the humble laundry-man?’ 

“Oh! money! he replied, with the scorn of the well- 
provided, ‘Anybody can make money if he wants to 
hard enough.’ 

“*Enlighten me,” I begged him. 

***T will do more than that,’ he said, ‘for the man who 
wrote Emotion and Judgment as Political Determinants; 
I will put you in the way of making all the money you 
want, unless you are more avaricious than I take you to 
be. But first I will preach you a sermon.’ 

***T am at your mercy,’ I answered. 

“*T will begin, then, by saying that although your mer- 
its as a writer are remarkable, your qualities as a business 
man are beneath contempt. You are not the first man I 
have met who from world-wide travel and experience has 
failed to gather a single lesson of worldly wisdom. You 
expected that by making yourself master of a particular 
phase of modern politics you would be able to support 
yourself by your writings. My office-boy could have 
undeceived you on this point before you bought your first 
steam-boat ticket.’ 

““*Can’t you see,’ he continued, ‘that when a man puts 
himself to infinite pains and application in order to gain 
a minute knowledge of a matter which is of current politi- 
cal interest, he brands himself with a mark which tells 
everybody that though he may know everything there is 
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to know about the particular phase of policy in which he 
is interested, he is ignorant of the most elementary facts in 
regard to what constitutes the very basis of modern 
politics — the working of the party system?’ 

““*To whom were you going to sell your blessed books? 
To the politicians concerned in the practical handling of 
the problems you discussed? Absurd!’ 

“Why absurd?’ I asked, ‘I should have thought they 
would be the very people to buy them.’ 

“*That’s a pure delusion. If your book was a trenchant 
partisan statement of the matter in dispute you might 
reasonably expect that the politicians of one party would 
buy it for the confounding of their opponents; though 
even in that case half-a-dozen copies would supply a 
demand which would be limited by the number of the men 
who had to speak on the subject. The rest of the party 
would vote with its leaders. ’ 

“*But an impartial scientific investigation of any 
political question appeals to nobody; because it is of the 
very nature of controversial topics that any complete 
presentation of the facts will furnish the Opposition with a 
Roland for every Oliver it supplies to the Government! ’ 

“TI was silenced but not convinced. 

**Would you sell them, then, to university professors 
engaged in teaching political science?’ he asked. 

“‘T admitted that I had looked fora sale in that direction. 

** Ridiculous!’ he cried. ‘In the first place the teaching 
of political science in the universities is so hedged about 
with conventions that most of the instruction stops at the 
very point where it threatens to become of practical 
interest to the student. In the second place, do you sup- 
pose the professors are going to plod through your minute 
researches only to be confronted at the end of their toil 
with the alternative of rewriting their thumb-worn 
lectures in conformity with the disclosures of your new 
material, or of adding another sin of omission to the 
burden of an already over-loaded conscience?’ 
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“IT was forced to acknowledge that I had counted off 
the universities and colleges as milestones on the road to 
my prosperity. He laughed heartily. ‘You talk like a 
babe,’ he said, ‘but not like the kind out of whose mouths 
comes wisdom. I’ll bet you, you didn’t sell a hundred 
copies of your last book to universities. Come now, be 
honest!’ 

““ «Thirty-seven, to be exact,’ I said. 

*“*You did well enough,’ he replied. ‘Have you never 
observed that even in such exact sciences as chemistry 
and physics, where everything is the subject of practical 
experiment, the universities have always been the last 
places to accept the results of new enquiries; that almost 
every important discovery of modern times has been 
made either by men who were not university men, or by 
men whose genius rose to achievement despite the stunt- 
ing effects of the average university education; in any case 
by men whose labors towards the attainment of their 
knowledge were as nothing when compared with the task 
of securing from the professional wise-men a grudging 
acknowledgment of their success?’ 

“* *Oh, well!’ I protested,‘that is the philosophic spirit. 
You remember how Macaulay describes it — Much hope, 
little faith.’ 

“ “Tf your intention is to justify the universities in their 
neglect of your work, on the ground that their attitude 
was philosophically correct, you can hardly do worse than 
go to Macaulay for your epigrams. How does he describe 
this philosophy of the school-men, this label which you 
mistake for an argument, this mantle of ice which you 
mistake for a garment of fire? Look here!’ 

“He darted across the room and returned with the 
Essays. 

“Look at this!’ he shouted, running over the leaves of 
the essay on Francis Bacon, ‘Here you are, now, listen! 
these are the things he says about your blessed philo- 
sophic spirit— meanly proud of its own unprofitable- 
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ness — a contrivance for having much exertion and no 
progress — like the disputes of the orthodox Lilliputians 
and the heretical Blefuscudians about the big ends and the 
little ends of eggs — every trace of intellectual cultivation 
except a harvest; plenty of ploughing, harrowing, reaping, 
and threshing; and nothing to show for it except smut and 
stubble. So much for your philosophy! Bah! Have 
another pipe.’ 

“In lighting his own he had to pause for a moment, and 
I seized the opportunity of asking him how he accounted 
for the fact that all the enthusiastic reviews of my books 
had not resulted in any sales to the general public. 

** “Good heavens!’ he cried, ‘here’s a man who expects 
favorable reviews to sell books. If the exact truth could 
be known I should be greatly astonished if it showed that 
the laudatory notices of any book ever sell enough copies 
to cover the cost of supplying the critics with their free 
reading of it.” 

“*But if your view is correct,’ I protested, ‘you destroy 
at a blow the whole theory of the utility of the literary 
critic — the theory that the public will be guided or at 
least influenced in its choice of reading by the advice of 
persons trained to detect and to formulate the precise 
equation of excellence or demerit in each new book. To 
put the matter on no higher ground, the critic may surely 
claim that he is as useful to the public’s brain as the tea- 
taster is to its palate.’ 

**You are thinking of a time that is long past,’ he 
answered; ‘of a time when an article in the Edinburgh or 
the Quarterly, in the Atheneum or the Spectator could sell 
a big edition of a book or reduce it to the value and to the 
uses of waste paper. Now I do not go so far as to say that 
there are no good reviewers left, but I do say that, with 
very few exceptions, the only books which are seriously 
and competently reviewed nowadays are those which are 
of such a character that it does not lie within the power of 
human ingenuity to sell an edition of five thousand copies. 
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And if you pass to the ordinary review of the ordinary 
book I am certain that favorable reviews do not conduce 
to a large sale.’ 

““*Day after day, week after week, month after month 
the periodical press delivers to its readers columns of 
signed or initialed criticism; and the public has learned to 
distrust the mentorship of a reviewer who, in the course of 
a year, sets the stamp of his approval upon books which 
cover the whole range of human knowledge, taste, or 
speculation — upon books about Greek art, about chicken- 
farming, about early Italian music, about carpentry for 
the home; upon novels of adventure, of society, of sen- 
suality — their scenes laid in this world, in the next world, 
in the circumambient ether, their action timed to the 
past, the present, and the future.’ 

“ “Tt may be the first fruits of a noble enfranchisement 
that we have freed our necks from the yoke of authority 
in matters of taste; that we will allow no man to tell us 
how we ought to be happy or with what we ought to be 
contented; but this frame of mind, whatever may be its 
advantages, cannot be described as one which leaves any 
place in the universe for the literary critic as blood-brother 
to the book-seller.’ 

“‘“Your comparison of the reviewer with the tea-taster 
is ingenious; but your use of it shows that you are ignorant 
of the exact nature of the relation in which the tea-taster 
stands to the public. It is not his duty, as you appear to 
suppose, to inform the public which tea is good and which 
bad, but to enable his employers to assure a purchaser 
that any particular tea is of exactly the same quality as 
the one which his personal taste has fixed upon as being 
most to his liking. 

***As a matter of fact, when the duty of the tea-taster is 
thus rightly understood it presents a perfect analogy to 
the only duty which the public will allow the literary 
critic to perform for it, that is to say, to tell it that your 
new book is a romantic novel of Cavalier days, that it is a 
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thrilling narrative of African adventure, that it is an 
intensely interesting analysis of character, that it is a 
work tainted with all the repellant vices of a decadent 
society: in other words, that it is Oolong or Bohea, 
Soochong or Caravan, Ceylon or Assam, Formosa or 
Orange Pekoe.’ 

““*The comparison may well be carried a step further, 
for the uselessness of the tea-taster as part of the machin- 
ery of tea-selling rests upon precisely the same ground as 
the uselessness of the book-taster as part of the machinery 
of book-selling, namely, that with a public whose sense of 
flavor is dulled by over-stimulation the guidance of the 
sampler is completely thrown away, since the quality of 
the book-sales, like the quality of the tea-sales, depends, 
not, as we fondly imagine, upon the sensitiveness of the 
public taste but upon its insensitiveness. There,’ he 
concluded, ‘my sermon is done.’ 

***You are very cynical,’ I said. 

“«*The taunt is quite unworthy of you,’ he replied; ‘it is 
generally the last stand taken by a person who discovers 
that another man’s ignorance of a subject is a shade less 
dense than his own. But now, since you have listened so 
patiently to my harangue, I must fulfill my promise of 
putting you in the way of making money.’ 

“Tf you will do that,’ I answered, ‘you may preach me 
another sermon; and I will, by interrupting you more 
frequently, give you a better opportunity of displaying 
your wisdom at the expense of my ignorance.’ 

“«*The retort would be better,’ he said, ‘if it were not so 
cyn —’ ; but he checked himself in time.” 

During the latter part of his story my visitor had been 
walking up and down my office, stopping opposite my 
chair from time to time in order to emphasize some point or 
to make a more urgent demand upon my attention. At 
this stage, however, he sat down again, and brought his 
tale to an abrupt conclusion. 

“The man,” he said, ‘turned out to be a clock manu- 
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facturer; and he gave me a position as travelling salesman, 
on commission.” 

““How do you like the work?” I asked. 

“‘Immensely,” he replied, ‘“‘I make about ten dollars a 
day; and even when I do not sell a clock I sometimes have 
the good fortune’ — with a bow to me— “‘to meet an 
intelligent man who ministers to my weakness for talking 
about myself.” 

““How much do you charge for the clock?” I asked. 

‘Five dollars.” 

“Well, I think I will take one.” 

‘Pray do not do so unless you really wish to,” he said. 

“Oh!” I replied, ‘‘even though a great many people 
come here and sell me things I don’t want, I sometimes 
meet an intelligent man who ministers to my weakness for 
getting people to talk to me about themselves.” 

He laughed good-humoredly, laid the clock on my table, 
took my five dollars, and prepared to depart. 

“Would you mind telling me how much of that story is 
true?” I asked, provoked by a mischievous twinkle in 
his eye. 

“‘T would not offer such an insult to your intelligence,” 
he replied. ‘Good-bye, and thank you very much.” 

As soon as he was safely gone I looked at the panel on 
my door, which had been hidden from him during the 
whole of his visit. It bore the legend ‘‘The Philosophical 
and Literary Review.” 

ALLEYNE IRELAND. 





THE DEMOCRATIC ROAD TO GEOMETRY 


T is hardly to be supposed that when Professor Euclid 
had to tell King Ptolemy I. that ‘“‘there is no 
royal road to geometry” he could have dreamed of a 
possible demand for a democratic road in the same direc- 
tion. Kings, of course, expected desirable things to be 
made easy for them; and even if Euclid felt obliged to 
disappoint Ptolemy’s expectation, he may well have felt 
that it was plausible. 

The acquisition of geometry is still a desirable thing, 
and the respectable educational goal which it once suffi- 
ciently signified is more important than ever. But the 
privileges of kings are not what they used to be, while the 
privileges of democracy are specified more ardently 
every day. Can’t the hard paths of learning, we ask, be 
smoothed for us all? Isn’t there, as Ptolemy inquired, 
“some shorter way than drilling in the details’’? 

Perhaps the modern counterpart to his historic ques- 
tion is the legislative enactment said to have been fa- 
vorably considered by the house of representatives of 
a remote American state. According to the received 
account, they debated the value of the mathematical 
quantity which we are taught to call by the mystical 
name of 91, the ratio between the circumference and the 


diameter of a circle, and voted to change it from the 
indeterminate, inconvenient and unpopular decimal, 
3.14159 . . . , to exactly three and one-seventh. 

This evidently was a very special case — and it lacks 
the large picturesqueness which will probably be presented 
by the history of Bolshevist university reorganization 
when that is written — but it is neat and definite, and 
seems to have symbolic value. Certainly many of our 
pedagogical advisers are better courtiers than Euclid 
was, even if we leave out of the account those who adver- 
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tise how they can make us efficient and prosperous in a 
half dozen lessons enjoyed while we are digesting our 


dinner. The educational courtiers of the present day, of 
course, do not sit on the doorstep of an occasional Ptolemy; 
they address themselves directly to democracy. So do we 
all. We argue for anything that we want by saying that 
democracy demands it; and still more we argue against 
anything that we want to get rid of, by calling it un-: 
democratic. The word democratic has become our 
shibboleth, our touchstone, not to say our universal sol- 
vent. Our army is democratic; our industry must be 
madé so; our architecture and our monuments must 
express democracy; even the national game requires to be 
democratized; our theology has joined the movement; 
our books and articles are full of it; naturally our schools 
must have their share, — we do not “‘popularize”’ educa- 
tion any more, we democratize it. 

It is not strange that we are somewhat obsessed at 
present, the legitimate use of the word is so overwhelm- 
ingly on our minds. The war and its interpreters have 
made it a slogan, and it offers the readiest idea to invoke 
for every purpose. So we are hitching all our wagons to 
the same star; and the possibility that somebody’s wagon 
may be pulled out of the road by the tangled connections 
has not yet spoiled our devotion to the great word. 

Democracy in education appears to have two principal 
implications, one referring directly to the people in school, 
the other to the subjects that they study. “Socialized 
education” is the approved key to them both; so hand- 
some a key, in fact, that perhaps it may be tried in too 
many doors. 

Real democracy in the education of our children is 
certainly a legitimate object of aspiration. When for its 
sake we provide just the same “grammar” school pro- 
grams for pupils destined (by reason of brains or some 
other privilege) to have their instruction prolonged into 
high school and college, and for pupils who are likely to 
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limit their erudition to that of the elementary school, the 


cost in time and in educational efficiency is very considera- 
ble. Perhaps the gain is worth the price; but that is not 
quite our present question. 

The “democracy” which means educational equality 


between all possible subjects of study, however, has very 


much to do with the modern substitute for the royal 
road. It is not a new topic, and we all know how the 
principle is apt practically to work out. If the easy sub- 


jects and the hard ones lead to the same advantageous 


results, the natural choice is obvious. So if all the courses 
in a college offer the same decorative tag, the degree with 
the pleasantest associations, why shouldn’t one specialize 
in subjects which it would be invidious to mention in this 
connection? If education which one gets by watching 
a cinematograph is just as good as education which one 


gets by solving exact and sometimes tiresome problems, 
why should one explode one’s brain-cells needlessly? In 


fact, if anything that is a proper subject for a sermon or a 
magazine article is a proper subject for a course in college, 
and if a pleasant familiarity with the latest invention or 
topic of popular discussion is equal in educational impor- 
tance to a grasp of elemental principles, we may as well 
discard the notion that the development of the individual 
has some relation to that of the race, and cheerfully 
assume that we are all simply born up to date. 

Some of the expert doctors of pedagogical theory 
possibly over-exploit the tendency. Doubtless it would be 
unfair to question their motives; but it must be a pleasure 
— for an expert — if one cannot startle people with a 
note of alarm, to gratify them by justifying what they 
incline to like, or by condemning what in established 
usage they have found irksome. 

It has been found agreeable, for instance, to speak ill 
of the science of grammar, the democracy of which has 
always been under suspicion. Grammar still, however, 
more or less underlies the expression of thought in words. 
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Doubtless the youthful minds which are spontaneously 


inclined to the science of it will always be in a minority, 
though perhaps not so utterly small a minority as the 
writers on sympathetic pedagogy would have us presume. 
There is such a thing as being more childish than the 


child, as well as more royalist than the King, or more 


catholic than the Pope; and even boys have their philo- 
sophic moments. But it is fairly safe to say that syn- 
tax will never be classed with the movies for popularity. 


One hears sometimes, also, the plea that in the study of 


literature nothing should stand in the way of “‘appre- 
ciation.”” A good friend of mine gives me the impression 
that this is his only idea with reference to any study which 
has literature for its material; and in a sense, of course, 
I agree. But sometime I hope to induce him to define 
for me a little more specifically what he means by appre- 


ciation. Something like emotional enjoyment, it seems 
to be. As a reaction against “‘dry”’ teaching, this, I 


suppose, does credit to his heart, though I never heard 
him object to a botanist’s pulling a plant to pieces and 
discussing the functions of its parts, on the ground that 
it spoils the beauty of the flower, even with the technical 
names thrown in. But emotional enjoyment isn’t really, 
in any exact sense of the term, “appreciation.” In 
colloquial language we do often, like my generous friend, 
appreciate a thing “‘very much,” and let it go at that; 
and popular appreciations of other words are commonly 
of the same sort — estimating their meaning, it would 
seem, chiefly by the tone in which they are spoken. In- 
stance the case of the member of Congress who, when 
President Wilson had said that we went into the war 
against Germany without any special grievance of our 
own, quoted him as having said that we had no real 
grievance against Germany, and doubtless was genuinely 
surprised when the President disavowed the imputation 
of the latter idea. But this sort of thing surely isn’t for 
experts, even in education. 
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As to literature, and the characteristics of choice and 
arrangement and subordination and emphasis which 
make its style — and cannot altogether disown syntax — 
once in a while there is a reader who perceives these 
things instinctively; but most of us need to have our 
attention called to them in our early days with a good 
deal of painstaking. Obviously there are many ways of 
enjoying even the reading of a novel, and perhaps most 
people want agreeable sensations rather than the mental 
condition which we call critical; but the word appreciation 
deserves better luck. 

In education, as in ward politics, it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish between the kind heart and the instinct of 
the demagogue. A good demagogue no doubt has a 
genuine sympathy with inferiority, particularly when 
that inferiority is in.majority representation; and educa- 
tional demagogy has inclined naturally enough to a 
tenderness for illiteracy. 

Making learning attractive, even to those who are not 
born with inclinations that way, is of course too good a 
thing to be regarded with any other sentiment than ad- 
miration; only, if the democratic purpose of obliterating 
the distinction between those who like to use their minds 
and those who don’t, leads us to overemphasize the 
lure, we may be tempted to the device known in commerce 
as substitution. If one sticks to the real thing in educa- 
tion (which obviously does not mean always the same 
thing) the application of the charm is sometimes easier to 
discuss than to attain. I cannot altogether get over a fact 
of my own student days, when a term’s study of the most 
interesting of sciences was for me disappointingly dull, 
chiefly because of a text-book written by an educator who 
has since gained considerable fame in urging that school 
ought to be made interesting to the pupils. His principles 
when he wrote that book may not have been what they 
are now; but it is clearly easier to talk about the qualities 
that beguile the pupil than to produce them on demand. 
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Sticking to the real thing is undoubtedly the trouble- 
some point. The paradox of “‘democracy” among edu- 
cational subjects is no longer unfamiliar: certain sub- 
jects are very well, yes, for the intellectual élite, but they 
are too difficult to set before the average mind, which 
they only discourage; on the other hand, one subject is as 
respectable as another, quite as good intellectual pabulum 
as any, and should be given the same academic status and 
esteem. As for the particular intellectual purposes which 
various subjects are qualified to promote, the same 
generous principle evidently covers them all. 

Apparently, too, the gate being opened wide, the 
threshold must not be too high, if we are all to get through 
together. It is not entirely an accident that democracy 
in education should have been contrasted with the ideal 
of individual excellence; and under some influences it 
seems excessively easy to believe that society will be more 
intelligent than the human material of which it is made. 

Yet surely it need not be thought unsocial or undemo- 
cratic to regard education as primarily a means for per- 
fecting the individual. It includes getting knowledge and 
“the right attitude” in reference to social relations — 
Have we not seen neat blackboard schemes indicating 
that man is a social animal? — but the main task of 
education is to develop the habit of correct individual 
thinking and acting upon facts as they are, even those 
that would be the same in a deserted village. 

Furthermore, there is a serious fallacy involved in much 
of the talk about connecting education with “‘life.” All 
life ought to be a process of education; but that does not 
mean that all life ought to be found in the school room. 
We all like ‘‘a chance to discuss live topics” and, as an 
old-fashioned newspaper editor remarked not long ago, 
in these days “the drift” is toward “‘the contentious 
subjects, in which nearly everything is so much a matter 
of opinion that the novice may feel himself on the same 
level with the teacher.” Yet there actually are a great 
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many learnable things which it is better to leave even to 
the magazine-reading stages of our educational career, 
than to encumber with them the youthful classroom. The 
plea is too simply specious, — that education should 
keep in touch with life. In a sense, of course it should; 
but one might, on that principle, so easily prove so much. 
Why waste so many million foot-pounds of muscular 
effort in the gymnasium, when there is so much of the 
world’s work waiting to be done in the shop or factory? 
The obvious reason seems to be that certain muscular 
habits and developments can be better and more economi- 
cally secured early in life with the apparatus especially 
designed for those ends, than while attending to the 
productive machinery of the world. By fair analogy, 
there are certain mental adaptations and furnishings, 
certain summations of twos into fours, and their kind, and 
especially the mastery of the means of expression, for 
which the psychological moments are in the school days of 
life, and which should occupy those days to the temporary 
exclusion of many interesting things that will usefully 
present themselves later on. 

The beguilement of cross-lots education is partly, of 
course, the thought of saving time, proceeding visibly 
straight toward one’s object, instead of by the trodden 
way around the corner. The idea is not new; certainly it 
is not more exclusively modern than that at the other 
extreme is really antiquated,—the long-established 
notion that eating so many dinners “in Hall” or attend- 
ing college for a specified number of years, was the chief 
educational essential. Only a short time before the war 
began, a well-known statesman who used to preside over 
our national House of Representatives was quoted in the 
newspapers as saying: ‘‘The chief advantage of college 
life to a boy, is that he learns a great deal by absorption, 
which is about the easiest way to acquire knowledge that 
I know of.” Familiar as the idea is, however, and even 
true, in its way, it sounds strangely out of harmony with 
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our more serious present. At any rate it is a plain com- 
mendation of a road to learning which, if not royal, was 
at least “privileged.” Yet the speaker was simply 
alluding to the form of economy of effort that, in the days 
before ‘‘intensive” courses, was a popular substitute 
for more toilsome ways. Our present preferences are 
perhaps more vigorous, but we are as fond of short cuts 
as ever. 

The peril of their present allurement is that, unlike 
Euclid, we are seeking to justify them plausibly under a 
principle with which they have properly little if anything 
to do. One does not want to be frivolous in presence of a 
great idea, but still more one does not want to see a 
great idea used frivolously. It is not necessary that every 
separate institution or enterprise within a democratic 
commonwealth should have the word democratic written 
all over it. Too many people seem to have been trying 
to make us forget that Art, for instance, may be very good 
art, sometimes, without embodying lessons in democracy; 
that there may still be good poems not directly inspired 
by democratic sentiments; that there are probably 
philosophic concepts which do not absolutely need to be 
linked with specifically democratic theory. There are 
even some social enterprises which have been found to be 
more efficiently carried on upon the reverse of democratic 
principles, either because of the need of harmonizing 
action and concentrating responsibility, or because of the 
essential recognition of superior attainments. 

There is another aspect of the matter, perhaps not so 
obvious. Some objects must not be sought too directly. 
Long ago our religious teachers more or less effectively 
convinced us that such a desirable thing as happiness, for 
instance, is not to be successfully attained if it is con- 
sciously made our aim. Character, too, is in the same 
category. One of President Wilson’s perspicacious re- 
marks when he was still a professional educator was that 
“character is a by-product.” Well, the social character 
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which, apart from politics, we rather too frequently call 
democracy, is another thing like that. It is not quite 
wisely to be aimed at directly, not to be professed or 
advertised too much as an end in itself. Doing these 
things to it brings out the parts of its nature which lead to 
claptrap and buncombe. You may rectify particular 
undemocratic conditions, certainly. You may aim overtly 
at fairness and honesty or even courtesy. But democracy 
as a detached conception seems unable to go out into the 
rain of miscellaneous topics of the times, without getting 
itself indecently bedraggled and becoming something like 
vulgarity. Let us have democracy where it belongs, even 
in school, but let us refrain if we can from degrading it 
into a catchword or an excuse. 

Neither the word democracy, nor the thing, belongs 
everywhere. Even hero-worship has its utility, if it 
stimulates us to follow a proper hero through thick as 
well as through thin. That is a sort of royal road for 
which democracy may perhaps furnish a parallel, but in 
recent allusions to the problems of education it has seemed 
excessively out of fashion. 

Autan BALL. 





THE PARSON’S PRESCRIPTION 


ATURDAY forenoon, his only free forenoon in the 
week, was already half gone. The Professor, irri- 
tably conscious of time slipping by, was making desperate 
attempts to clear away an essay long on his mind. Inter- 
ruptions never ceased, his ideas would not flow, the mood 
would not come. He had written the title and the first 
page a dozen times, only to tear them up. 

At last, quite suddenly he felt the void and formless 
mass of his thoughts begin to stir. He knew from expe- 
rience that a few moments were sure to give him the 
vision of beginning, middle, and end he had coveted all 
the morning and all the week. He felt the pleasant warmth 
of inspiration. 

Just then, for the eighth or ninth time, the telephone 
rang. In a flash the Professor saw his forenoon again a 
failure, and all hope gone for another week. His wrath 
rose like a raging lion. As if a powerful spring at highest 
tension had suddenly been released within him, he in- 
stantaneously and simultaneously threw down his pen 
and jumped up, overturning his chair and giving it a kick 
that knocked the bottom in. With the fingers of both 
hands in his hair, he whirled about, stamping in con- 
centrated and suppressed fury, and began wildly to pace 
the floor. Then, with countenance upturned and with 
one hand to the back of his head and the other out- 
stretched toward the ceiling, he exclaimed, with heat quite 
incandescent: 

“Some day I’ll swear! I will, just as sureas —— !” He 
stopped just in time. 

The partial release of his temper in this little tempest 
and whirlwind of passion made it possible for the Pro- 
fessor to answer the telephone call; but it was impos- 
sible now to continue the essay. Ina minute or two he put 
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on his hat, bitterly drawing it down over his eyes, and 
went out. At first he strode savagely along, with no 
thought save of his wrongs; but the day was golden 
October, and presently he felt a purpose forming within 
him. He would purge himself of bitterness by a walk in 
quiet. 

Midway of the cool rustic avenue covered by still dewy 
fallen leaves, he met his genial neighbor the Parson. 
They were on excellent terms, and seldom conversed but 
by way of banter. The Parson noticed his friend’s 
clouded brow and wry-faced attempts to time his talk to 
the usual allegro, and soon led him up to the recital of 
his troubles. 

“Some day,” repeated the Professor, very seriously, at 
_ the conclusion of his narrative, “‘some day, I tell you, 

I’ll swear!” His face was flushed. “I will,” he said “just 
as sure as — preaching!” 

The Parson looked at him with great calm, notwith- 
standing the grave nature of the threat. The Professor 
returned his gaze. After a few seconds of contemplation, 
the deep blue of the Parson’s eyes underwent a myster- 
ious change; the least bit of a golden gleam appeared in 
them, and he surprised the Professor by saying: 

“Why, of course! Why don’t you? It’s just what you 
need.” 

His manner was so matter-of-fact that the Professor 
was not quite sure he didn’t mean it. He looked again 
for the gleam. It was still there, but exceedingly subtle. 

“I’m glad you approve,” he said. His balance was 
restored now, and he could smile without contortion. 

“Oh, I really mean it,” said his friend. “The next 
time you feel that way, just go ahead and swear, right 
out, good and hard. It’ll do you good.” 

“Only,” he added, “of course you must go off by 
yourself somewhere. It wouldn’t do to have your family 
or the neighbors hear. They might not know you were 


doing it under ecclesiastical direction.” 
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The gleam grew brighter for a moment, and then 
returned to low visibility. 

“‘Of course,” the Parson went on, ‘‘I shouldn’t like 
to be quoted as bestowing my approval upon profanity 
as a general practice. But you are an exceptional case, 
and I feel safe in my prescription.” 

**T see,” said the Professor. ‘‘ You think the professorial 
constitution will stand it, while another might not.” He 
reflected. “But it’s a pretty strong dose, though, don’t 
you think so —a sort of kill or cure?” 

“Oh, not at all. It’s homeopathy — like cures like.”’ 

“T was thinking of the quantity,” said the Professor, 


“and the flavor.” 

The Parson poked the leaves with his stick, and smiled. 
**After all,” he looked up, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, “‘after all, I am only counselling you to follow 
nature. You know that profanity, or at least the im- 
pulse to profanity, is about as near being universal as 
anything can be. It amounts to instinct. Now what 
does that mean, if not that in profanity nature has pro- 
vided man with an alleviation,.a remedy? When he is 
in pain, she prompts him to groan. It relieves him. 
When he is in grief, she starts him to shedding tears, with 
the same result. When he feels joy, she relieves him 
through laughter and shouting. When he is angry, she 
stirs him either to strike out at the tangible or to swear 
at the intangible. Don’t you see that profanity is one 
of nature’s purgatives? The remedy I am prescribing is 
neither homeopathic nor allopathic. It is natural.” 

‘“‘When are you going to give the congregation the 
benefit of your conclusions?” asked the Professor. 

“When I preach,” answered the Parson, “I always 
tell the truth; but I am aware of no commandment making 
it my duty to tell all the truth I happen to know.” 

**Yes,”’ he reverted to his theme, “and besides, in saying 
this I am right abreast of the most advanced thinking. 


Swearing is nature’s way, and isn’t nature bound to be 
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right? If you feel like swearing and don’t swear, can’t 
you see that you are committing a crime against the 
great mother of us all?” 

“Yes, I understand,” said the Professor, with much 
gravity; “but, you see, owing to some defect or other in 
character or training, I can’t help feeling uncomfortable 
at the thought of transgressing either the Ten Command- 
ments or the laws of the community. Nature tells us 
also to marry without the priest, and to acquire property 
without bothering with the title. I can’t begin at my time 
of life to swear and to covet my neighbor’s wife.” 

The Parson looked at him reprovingly. 

*“‘T am ashamed of you for your lack of loyalty to the 


principles of progress,” he said. “For the community’s 


sake and your own, promise me to be careful how you 
speak.”’ 
The Professor laid his hand on his heart. ‘‘I promise,”’ 


he said. 


“But,” he continued, “before I surrender wholly and 


make an honest attempt at swearing, I want to be satisfied 
that there is nothing to take its place. We are using sub- 
stitutes for everything these days. If pudding can be 


made out of sawdust, it seems to me that human inge- 
nuity might devise something to take the place of profan- 
ity.” 

““Why don’t you apply yourself to the problem?” asked 
his friend. 


“Well, I have thought somewhat along that line,” an- 
swered the Professor; ‘‘but I am not inventive. I have 
given a trial, for example, to what might be called wooden 
profanity. Without realizing as I do since you explained 
it just now, how scientific and how modern I was, I have 
smashed a good deal of furniture in obedience to impulse 
in moments of anger. It gives a man some relief, I find, 
but I can’t say I regard it as perfectly satisfactory.” 

“And it’s expensive,” remarked the Parson. 

“You’re right; that 7s a drawback,” agreed the Pro- 
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fessor; ‘‘though I shouldn’t mind the expense if I got real 
satisfaction. What’s money to a man with a salary like 
mine?” 

“What indeed,” echoed his friend; “or mine?” 

“And then,” the Professor continued, gravely, “I’ve 
tried using a foreign language.” 

The Parson immediately shook his head. 

““How do you come to know so much about it?” he 
asked. “Have you tried it, too?” 

“T’m not saying, but I have travelled and studied, 


and — well, you can’t swear in a foreign language. At 
least, Americans and Englishmen can’t. Why, the con- 


tinental Europeans themselves can’t swear in their own 


languages. Their swear words are all worn threadbare 


and useless. What can you expect, when they say Mon 
Dieu and Gest Santissimo in casual conversation on the 
way tochurch? The only way an Italian or a Frenchman 


can really swear is to say Apoplexy, or Name of a Name, 


or Holy Blue, or something of that sort. What good 
would that kind of material do an Anglo-Saxon, I’d like 
to know?” 


“No,” he went on, “when a man gets to feeling the 


way you did in your study this morning, or the way I did 


the day before yester but then,” he smiled, “I am a 
minister, and of course I never get to feeling that way.”’ 
“I must say,” said the Professor, “for a man in your 


business, you display a rather intimate knowledge of 


some subjects. Where did you get your education?” 
The Parson smiled, but did not answer. 
*“Have you thought of any other substitutes?” he 


asked, 


“Oh, I don’t know,” the Professor answered, thought- 
fully, “‘unless . Yes, why not try this: why not get up 
a list of hitherto unused words, or invent a list of totally 
new ones, and use them in place of the old ones? Wouldn’t 
that afford relief without involving a man in the guilt of 
real swearing?” 
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“Oh, pshaw! you know without discussing it just how 
efficacious that would be,” the Parson started to say. 

The Professor paid no attention. “I have it,” he inter- 
rupted, his invention rising. “‘A regular inspiration! Have 
the President — or the Pope — or some successor to An- 
drew Carnegie — appoint a Committee on Swearing Re- 
form, and subsidize a New-Profanity Propaganda, and have 
the Committee draw up a list. Get the leading religious 
journals and the most influential ministers and professors in 
the country to sanction the list by using it, and have the 
whole population follow suit. Just like spelling reform.” 

““My friend,” said the Parson, “you surprise me. 
I have always supposed you to be a person of some pene- 
tration, but I find you are not. You don’t give the least 
evidence of a recognition of the elementary principle that 
profanity, in order to afford satisfaction at all, must in- 
volve the forbidden. Your continental and reform sub- 
stitutes involve no transgression. They are as innocent 
as infancy, and as weak. 

“It is curious the relief an irritated or angry man will 
feel from the mere wilful doing of something forbidden, 
however slight. He pounds his finger, for example. The 
logical thing for him to do would be to set about nursing 
the bruise; but instead of that he stamps up and down 
and swears and says he'll sell the place, or blow out his 
brains. He’s simply doing something he knows he ought 
not to. Somehow it relieves. A professor is interrupted 
in the middle of an essay. What logical connection is 
there between that and smashing a chair. Yet he does 
smash the chair, simply because his impulse is to do some- 
thing against the law. And the more against the law, the 
stronger the impulse, and the greater the relief. Of 
course a professor doesn’t actually swear, but that is 
always his first impulse, and the strongest. Isn’t it, now?” 

““T have known cases where it was,” said the Professor. 

“The way of the transgressor in general is hard,” said 
the Parson, “‘but there is no denying that in particular 
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instances it seems to be a path of at least modified pleas- 
antness.” 

‘And it is not only in cases of real need that men find 
pleasure in doing the forbidden,” he went on. There are 
men who take an infantile delight in mere purposeless 
transgression. You know how members of your pro- 
fession and mine sometimes get together and do wildly 
naughty things — such as clinking their ginger ale glasses, 
to name one of the most audacious. And your profession, 
at least, seems to me to take particular delight in what 
might bé termed vicarious profanity.” 

‘What do you mean?” inquired the Professor. 

“Well, take for example the ‘smoker’ I attended with 
you at the college club that night last spring. Don’t you 
remember Brown’s getting up on a table and reading cow- 
boy poetry and drawing a perfect cyclone of applause? 
It wasn’t at all that it was fine poetry, or even funny 
poetry; it was only that in place of ordinary emphasis it 
used profanity and near-profanity, and the average man 
there somehow tasted the delight of transgression by 
profanity, without really incurring guilt; a sort of sinless, 
smokeless swearing, so to speak. Why, it tickled them 
half to death, especially the professors. I submit that 
without the naughty words the stuff never would have 
been published, and never would have been read.” 

The Professor felt constrained to agree. 

“Well then,” he began, with an air of helplessness, 
“since we can’t hit on a satisfactory substitute, what am 
I going to do?” 

The Parson’s eyes gleamed again. 

“It just now occurs to me,” he said, not quite smiling, 
“that for the relief of men like you it might not be a bad 
idea to have some sort of institution. Not a gold cure, 
or anything of that kind, because you can’t really be 
cured of natural impulse; but a retreat where a man 
could go for at least temporary relief. 

“You have heard of alcoholics who hold out just so 
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long, and then have to go on a spree to be purged of their 
thirst, and return in every respect normal for weeks to 
come. Well, why not make it possible for a professor to 
go off to some well conducted, reputable resort for the 
same purpose? Of course it wouldn’t do for him to go 
away at random, like a common drunk. Take, for in- 
stance, your own case: when you are in a state of accumu- 
lated irritation and have been exasperatingly interrupted 
time after time, as you were this morning, and feel as I 
think a stream must feel when it finds itself dammed 
(‘d-a-m,’ of course), and can get no relief short of a sudden 
and violent bursting of the whole — dammed thing!” 

They laughed, exclaiming, both at once, “You see?” 

“Well,” said the Parson, wiping his eyes, “‘at such 
times why wouldn’t it be a good thing for you to go to 
some nice resort, say in Texas, or Medicine Hat, or north- 
ern New Hampshire, or somewhere else where the swear- 
ing is good, and take a padded cell and have yourself locked 
in, and swear hard enough and long enough to get it all 
out of you? Then come home and be calm and patient 
until the next climax of auto-profanization occurred?” 

“Beautiful!” exclaimed the Professor. “And auto- 
profanization is good. That’s just what happens. My 
system has no chance to eliminate. I accumulate millions 
of calories of poison that sooner or later necessitate an 
explosive clearing of the whole organism. 


“But what’s the use of talking? There are no such 


institutions, and if there were they would be expensive.” 

“Yes, that’s so,” agreed his friend. “I suppose you'll 
really have to create your own resort. The next time 
you feel that way, go out into the woods, or row out to 
the middle of the lake, or go up in the attic— and do 
your worst.” 

The Professor looked him in the eye. 

“By George!” he exclaimed, “‘I believe you mean it.” 

“‘Of course I mean it. After all, there is something to 
be said for profanity with a purpose. You know the 
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Good Book says, ‘Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.’ Now in your case I am inclined 
to think it wouldn’t be in vain. I’m really afraid, at 
times, judging from what you say about the way you feel, 
that some day you'll have an apoplexy, or in any case 
that you’ll smash things up so awfully that your means 
will be seriously depleted and your family reduced to 
want. A little discreet variation from the norm of speech 
that will result in the avoidance of either of these calam- 
ities can hardly, it seems to me, be classed as vain. We 
must think of it in the light of a hygienic and economic 
remedy, to be conscientiously and scientifically admin- 
istered.” 

He turned to go. 

“Hold on!” remonstrated the Professor. ‘You started 
this, and you'll have to settle it before you go off and 
leave me. To swear, or not to swear: that’s the question. 
Do you mean what you say, or don’t you? 

“T have already told you twice that I do mean it,” 
answered the Parson, with his most inscrutable look. 

“But,” he added, “you must remember that it ts an 
emergency measure. You must not swear often. It soon 
ceases to be a resource.” The gleam came again. 

“Well, the consequences be on your head,” said the 
Professor, also inscrutable. ‘I’m going to act.” 

They said good morning very pleasantly, and moved 
in opposite directions. The Parson felt just the slight- 
est uneasiness as he thought of the possibility that his 
words had started a blameless professor on the downward 
course; but that was only because he was a really con- 
scientious person. He understood his man; he knew that 
the Professor was no more capable of swearing than of 
burglary — especially after having been advised to swear. 
He went his way with conscience at perfect rest. He even 
tried to picture to himself the Professor in the act of follow- 
ing his advice. As he did so, his features gradually were 
overspread by the signs of a mighty inward amusement. 
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The Professor’s bad luck with the essay continued. 
It was three weeks before he arrived once more at the 
luminous point where he had lost the vision. Finally, 
one morning, the whole vista opened up before him again, 
as clear as day —. 

And again the telephone rang! 

His ire came surging up like flame; he felt his reason 
going. By the supremest effort he held himself until his 
wife came to the door and said it was the Dean calling 
up to ask whether he had forgotten his committee ap- 
pointment to discuss esthetic dancing as a substitute for 
Latin 6. Then he dashed his pen to the floor, rushed past 
her out of the study, and swiftly made for the attic. 

It was a blind career of only a second or two. Tem- 
pestuously slamming the door on himself, he noted with 
the caution of insanity that the window was not open 
toward the neighbors, frenziedly waved his arms, opened 
his mouth and filled his chest, and —. 

He simply gasped; that was all. He was unable to 
utter the awful words. He tried a second time. He got 
no farther than a convulsive, “G-g-g!” He made a third 
and a greater effort. A violent working of the oral and 
laryngeal muscles produced only a pitiful, broken, “G-g- 
gosh d-airn!” 

Pitful as it was, its vocal resemblance to the real thing 
frightened him so that he came part way, at least, to his 
senses. He sat down on an old trunk, his head in his 
hands, and considered. As he became conscious, however, 
that he was indeed purged of anger, his remorse was 
mingled with despair. From his experiment he clearly 
saw that, for those who were strong enough to avail them- 
selves of the remedy to the full, it must be all that was 
claimed for it; but he knew well that he never could bring 
himself to go again even the little distance he had gone 
that morning. The peace of perfect profanity, the peace 
that flowed as a river, though it might not flow long, was 
never to be his. A swearer must be born, not made; or, 

. 
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at least, must be made early. For him, forever only the 
expensive and inefficacious substitute. 

He waited until he heard his wife leave the house for 
the Red Cross rooms, and descended the attic stairs. 
After a moment’s hesitation, he continued to the ground 
floor, got his hat, and went out; he could not face the 
study again just then. 

He made for his favorite refuge under the trees by the 
lake. The leaves that covered the ground now were 
crisp with hoar frost, and sparkling. The keen air and the 
bright sunlight were like a draught of new life. By the 
time he reached the scene of the dialogue of three weeks 
before, God was in his heaven once more, and all right 
with the world. His imagination, in a glow, rehearsed 
the fateful conversation. At the end of it, he burst into 
a laugh, and then stopped for a second in his tracks and 
with a grim smile shook his fist in the direction of the 
Parson’s house. 

Grant SHOWERMAN. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Wuat a wonderful thing it is to lie 
On the roofless ground and see, 
Drawn on the blue-print of the sky, 
The intricate plan of a tree! 
Caro.yn HALL. 





TASTE AND THE MIND’S EYE 


HEN I first saw Bellini’s Bacchanal, that beautiful 
picture of what is best described as a classical 
picnic-party, lent by Mr. Carl Hamilton to the Metro- 
politan Museum last spring, when I had looked at it 
awhile and, after looking at other things, had returned 
to it for a fresh impression, I did not find the leaving of 
it in the end as hard as might be thought. For, really, 
I did not leave the picture. It went with me. It came 
home with me, to stay. Today, as on that first day, the 
Museum may have it or Mr. Hamilton may have it, but 
I have it too. 

I do not merely mean that I remember the pleasure I 
felt in seeing a very beautiful and unusual picture, that 
I remember what it represents, and in a vague way recall 
what factors of form and of color make it so delightful 
to look upon. I mean that in my mind I still look upon 
it. I still see the picture itself — the figures and their 
grouping, the colors and their distribution, the back- 
ground and the sky and its clouds — the whole enchant- 
ing composition with many of its details, and, moreover, 
the particular character of Bellini’s workmanship. On 
the other hand, I do not mean that to look at my memory 
of it is as good as to look at the picture itself — only that 
the mental image approaches actuality in such degree 
that it is a very precious and satisfactory possession. 
Naturally, one takes the trouble to see a picture of this 
quality as often as possible with the actual eye, but not 
only for the sake of the moment’s full delight — also in 
order that one’s mental replica may be confirmed, solidi- 
fied, and developed in detail. 

Of course I am citing this new Bellini — new to our 
New World — merely to illustrate a general fact, and 
of course this fact is no discovery: everyone is aware that 
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our memories contain voluminous picture-books, the 
pages of which, voluntarily or involuntarily, we are always 
turning. But not everyone is wise enough to take pains 
to make these books as rich as possible in distinct and 
delightful pages. And not everyone realizes that we are 
unequally endowed by nature with the power to do so, 
or that each of us may largely develop his own power 
if he will. 

With aural memory it is different. Here we realize 
that one man’s power is not another’s, for it is easy to 
make manifest how well we remember words or music or 
any sounds that the voice or an instrument can reproduce. 
There is no danger that I shall doubt your possession of 
a gift which I lack if you play on the piano the themes of 
the songs we heard at the concert last night, or whistle 
the notes of all the birds in the wood, while I remember 
none. And if I have seen Toscanini conduct an opera 
without a score, and know that he can do the same with 
dozens of others, I marvel at a miracle as inconceivable 
to my mind as the weighing of a star or the measuring 
of an atom. But the inner eye has not, like the inner 
ear, a voice wherewith to tell what it remembers, while its 
instruments — the painter’s brush, the sculptor’s clay — 
do not readily lend themselves to such service. One may 
be very far from a Beethoven and yet give plain proof 
that he remembers well something that Beethoven wrote, 
but one would need to be almost a Bellini to demonstrate 
a vivid and accurate recollection of the Bacchanal. 

Therefore we make no comparisons, one with another, 
of our powers of visual memory, and we are content with 
our own share of them, assuming, if we think of them 
at all, that they are the same as everyone else’s. So 
difficult is it, indeed, to translate facts of vision into 
language, so prone is everyone to assume that, although 
it may be more or less keen, there is only one kind of 
vision, that the existence of color-blindness, a defect in 
the vision of about one person in thirty, was not even 
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suspected until John Dalton, the father of the atomic 
theory in chemistry, discovered it in himself and, in 1794, 
described it to others, calling his memoir Extraordinary 
Facts Relating to the Vision of Colors. But as this dis- 
covery was possible, so there are tests and comparisons 


which may at least roughly indicate the varying degrees 
of visualizing power. In Sir Francis Galton’s Inquiries 


into Human Faculty he tells how, by means of a care- 
fully detailed questionnaire addressed to one hundred 


adults mostly of intellectual distinction, he secured 
testimony to gradations of the visualizing faculty rang- 
ing from absolute impotence to the ability to see with 


the mind’s eye as distinctly and vividly as with the eye 
corporeal. At one extreme we read, with many similar 
responses, “‘I can see my breakfast table or any equally 
familiar thing with my mind’s eye quite as well in all 
particulars as I can do if the reality is before me; ”? and 
at the other extreme are such confessions as, “‘I am very 
rarely able to recall any object whatever with any sort 
of distinctness,” and, ‘‘My powers are zero. To my 
consciousness there is almost no association of memory 
with objective visual impressions. I recollect the break- 
fast table but do not see it.” 

Visualizing power, says Galton, may of course be culti- 


vated, and he indicates certain interesting ways of develop- 
ing it in children. But those who are at an age when they 


can teach themselves may do much by cultivating, as 
opportunity offers, a habit of paying attention — of noting, 


of realizing, of appreciating in the full sense of the word 
what they see, of actually seeing things instead of merely 


looking at them, Test your friends and you will find how 
many merely look. They tell you enthusiastically of a 


picture, perhaps, that they have just seen, but cannot 
describe the special characteristics that make it especially 
attractive. They remember only that they were greatly 


pleased by a portrait of a lady in white or a sunset land- 
scape. They “did not notice” the much-more that a 
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better-endowed eye could not have helped seeing and 
remembering. Nor can they more accurately describe the 
beauty of nature. By means of practice in the simple art 
of noticing and trying to remember, their weak endow- 
ment might be greatly strengthened, although we may 
believe (I have said it can hardly be proved) that culti- 
vation cannot rival the results of nature’s most generous 
endowments. We have learned how possible it is to culti- 


vate an “ear for music’—an ear which will keenly 
perceive and correctly remember — even when there seems 
small natural foundation to build upon, but we know, 
none the less, that a Toscanini must be born — born with 


extraordinary powers. Yet with visual as with aural 


memory any increase of faculty is well worth gaining. 
Galton explains how useful in many vocations is a strong 
power of visualizing, and of the result that we are now 
considering — the ability to fill our minds with visions of 
beauty — he writes, “‘I have many correspondents who say 
that the delight of recalling beautiful scenery and great 
works of art is the highest that they know; they carry 
whole picture-galleries in their minds.” 

How often we hear some one lamenting that the art 
museum near which he lives is of ‘‘no use ” to him, that he 
has no time to profit by the pleasure it offers him. And 
how often he makes it plain that he counts nothing as 
profit except an actual visit, seeming to own no mental 


picture-book which he might permanently enrich by even 


a hasty sight of delightful things. But if an art museum 
were of no use to any visitor excepting while he is within 
its gates, then it would fail indeed of public usefulness, for 


however great its services of other kinds in the giving of 


instruction and of pleasure, the greatest it can possibly 
render is to raise the level of taste in the public at large. 
Our manifest zsthetic shortcomings and sins, whether 


publicly or privately committed, spring from a lack not so 


much, as is often said, of a desire for beauty, as of a knowl- 
edge of what beauty is. Of course I do not mean theoret- 
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ical knowledge, knowledge of the kind that may be 
gained from books and teachers. The eye cannot really be | 
cultivated through the ear. I mean assimilated visual 
knowledge — that sensitiveness of the eye itself, native with 
some, capable of development not in all but in many 
others, which sees in actual things the difference between 
beauty and fitness, ugliness, inappropriateness, and vul- 
garity, and can guide the mind to distinguish between 
them when projected things are in question. This is taste; 
this is what we chiefly lack. 

It is no paradox to say that if our people had less desire 
for beauty, our houses and shops and streets would be less 
multifariously encumbered with ugly and vulgar things. 
Not long ago, in the waiting room of one of those dress- 
makers whom, less in condescension than in affectionate 
gratitude for moderate prices, their patrons call “‘little,” 
I counted on the walls twenty-four small pictures — not 
photographs but paintings and watercolors with a few 
engravings; and the small room, evidently at other hours 
the family living-room, was crowded full of ornate things 
of many kinds, not one simple straightforward thing — 
curtain, carpet, chair, or table, lamp or mat or pin tray — 
among them all, and not a single one with which a sensitive 
eye could have dwelt content. Yet who can deny that this 
room, a type of very many others, had been made so ugly 
because of a strong desire to make it attractive, that much 
pains and money had been spent, by persons with whom 
neither time nor money was plentiful, in the search, not 
for utility or even comfort, but for what to the spenders 
seemed beauty? Higher up in the social (or pecuniary) 
scale, the same strong desire is often as unfortunately 
expressed. As clearly as in most of our department stores 
the great spaces that are crowded with costly “‘objects of 
art” for household use bear witness to a heartbreaking 
lack of taste, just as clearly they testify to a widespread 
and eager though blind and stumbling desire for beauty 
on the part of the thronging customers. And what 
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untiring, enthusiastic ingenuity on the part of their makers 
the protean sinful things themselves proclaim! 

How well, again, we know the kind of room where good 
taste may not be offended but where, nevertheless, the 
contents bear but scant testimony to good taste on the 
part of the owner. He has put his trust in architect, 
decorator and art dealer; and as they have put their trust 
in the artists and artisans of some by-gone time, it is really 
these whose taste we admire. Of course it is a forward step 
in taste to prefer good old things or copies of them to ugly 
things of our own invention — if we truly prefer them and 
do not merely know that they are at the moment in vogue. 
But when we really do prefer them we are likely to know 
why, and when we know why, we are not afraid, if we are 
makers of things, to vary them, to adapt them, to bend 
them to current needs or our own desires; and, if we are 
purchasers of things, we are not afraid to buy or to order 
such products of today, and, moreover, we are not afraid 
to confront in the same room things of one epoch of the 
past with those of another. We can trust ourselves to 
judge whether or no they look well together, and if they 
do, we cannot feel that it is “wrong” to put them together. 
They are hideous terms that in recent years have come into 
trade parlance—‘‘period rooms,” ‘‘period furniture ”’; 
and while the kind of growth in taste that they represent 
is not, as I have said, to be altogether despised, in many 
cases it leads to much absurdity as well as much discom- 
fort in daily living. If it proves to be merely a stage in our 
progress from contentment with ugly things to the produc- 
tion of good ones, we need not complain. But there is 
danger that such slavery to certain products of the past as 
now widely prevails may quench all power, by quenching 
all desire, to produce beautiful things of our own. I can- 
not forget the unfeigned distress of a dealer high in the 
favor of the financially great when, looking at some 
reproductions of delicately inlaid French furniture, I asked 
whether any of the patterns were of today’s designing. 
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“No, no, he declared in a horrified tone, “‘everything, 
everything” had been “‘most conscientiously copied.” 

Far too often we hear words of similar import not only 
from the tradesman whose influence on their customers is 
just now so potent but from architects and artists in 
decoration. There is no appeal to taste, to the sense of 
beauty. This is what “‘was done” or that “‘was never 
done” is the only test; this is ‘‘correct ” or that would be 
“incorrect ” is the only argument; and he who suggests 
that test and argument may be insufficient or beside the 
mark is an outer barbarian. But must it be believed that 
no imperfection ever marks the work of Colonial or 
Georgian builders or cabinetmakers, and also that they 
absolutely exhausted, even in minor details, the possibili- 
ties of excellence in their several styles? Taste is what we 
need to decide such points. The argument for beauty and 
fitness is the valid one; of beauty and fitness only good 
taste can judge; and good taste can be developed only 
through acquaintance with good work of many kinds, not 
by a slavish adherence to formulas based upon narrow 
preferences. How valuable therefore are our large 
museums, treasuries of the accomplishment of all lands 
and all times! 

Through the eye we appraise and acquire and assimilate 
unconsciously, of course, as well as consciously. And this 
is why it is wise to allow children free access to our mu- 
seums, even when no definite instruction is offered them. 
But, whenever possible, conscious acquisition should be 
added to unconscious, and so we come back to the matter 
of visual memory. To the cultivation of visual memory 
much of the instruction that is given in our museums to 
children should be addressed. They should be stimulated 
to see and not merely look, to remember, and to record 
their memories, if possible, in line and color rather than in 
words. The results in line and color will not be adequate 
tests as to mental acquisition, for there is no necessarily 
equal partnership between memory and executive power. 
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But the need is not to test but simply to develop memory, 
and toward this any effort at reproduction will help. Of 
course it is not only pictures that should be memorized but 
all objects in any way beautiful in color or inform. Above 
all, the memory for form should be cultivated because our 
modern world seems less endowed by nature with sensitive- 
ness to form, to beauties and uglinesses of line and mass, 
than with sensitiveness to virtues and sins in color. But 
sensitiveness in regard to beauty in any direction helps to 
develop good taste in all directions. Though one has 
studied only Venetian pictures, let us say, or only Greek 
vases, nevertheless, if he has assimilated what they teach, 
if he has formed his taste upon them, that taste will show 
to his credit when he furnishes his library or plans his 
country-place. 

As we know that there are color-blind eyes, so, I be- 
lieve after some experimenting, there are form-blind eyes. 
There are people who cannot by the light of nature see, 
or by any effort learn to see, the difference between 
beautiful and ugly lines and masses — between, for ex- 
ample, a vase of lovely shape and a vase of awkward 
shape. Good taste with them is of course an impossibil- 
ity. But this would matter less to their neighbors if 
they were more likely to recognize and accept the fact 
and its implications. There is a curious contradiction 
in the way we are apt to feel about our powers of seeing 
and of hearing. 

Physical defects of vision seldom embarrass or mortify 
the sufferer as do defects of hearing. Readily almost 
anyone admits that he is nearsighted or astigmatic or 
is growing “‘old-sighted,” far less readily that he is hard 
of hearing. Even total blindness seems to affect neither 
the spirit of the sufferer nor his attitude towards his 
associates as unfortunately as total deafness, though 
to the unafflicted observer it appears the heavier cross. 
But it is otherwise with the gifts that are associated with 
our powers of sight and hearing. Few who are so limited 
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hesitate to confess that they have no ear for music, can- 
not judge of it, care nothing at all for it, but scarcely any- 
one will admit that he cares nothing for beauty that 
appeals to the eye, cannot distinguish between it and ugli- 
ness, has no eye for form or for color. Even as regards 
the special esthetic qualities of a building, a statue, a 
painting, almost everyone feels that his personal taste, 
no matter if wholly untrained, is entitled to as much 
respect as another’s, although when it comes to spending 
money he may deem it safer to follow professional advice. 
Yet rarely indeed can an eye be trusted that has not been 
taught by much seeing and conscious or half-unconscious 
comparing. 

Visual acquaintance with good art is the road to good 
taste. If we get enough of it we need little aid from words 
or books. It is wonderful how good work, how beauty, 
speaks for itself, slowly perhaps to the novice, but in- 
sistently, successfully if there is any rudimentary es- 
thetic instinct to be appealed to and developed. I once 
heard one of his pupils say to Mr. Chase, “‘I don’t see 
why you think that portrait of Sargent’s so fine.” He 
did not try to explain. He said, “‘Then you had better 
sit just there until you do,” — good advice, which, if 
followed with regard to many fine things, would bear 
the fruit of perception, provided, I repeat, that the eyes 
in question were not by nature holden so that they could 
not see. I remember, too, that John La Farge once told 
me how, when he was very young and there was small 
chance indeed to see great paintings in America, he read 
everything about them that he could find and thought 
he knew a good deal, how he went at last to Europe an- 
ticipating immediate delight, and how, when he entered 
the Louvre and made his way to that famous group of 
masterpieces in the Salon Carré which in some fashion 
he had glowingly pictured to himself, he sank into a seat 
with a shock of disappointment, saying to himself, ‘‘Is 
this all? Are these of the world’s best, these dull and 
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sombre things? ” But he was wise enough, he added, 
even in his hour of what seemed like utter disillusion, to 
tell himself that he, not all the rest of the world, of the 
world that knew about such things, must be in the wrong, 
and wise enough to know that the way to put himself 
right was simply to “‘sit and look ’”—to look at these 
spécial things and at others of the same kind until their 
worth and beauty should impose itself upon his opening 
eyes. 
But even much visual experience, much frequenting 
of the places where good art may be found, will not mean 
true visual acquaintance with it if we leave all that we 
have seen behind us when we go elsewhere. How except 
with the aid of memory, of clear and vivid memories, 
can we make the comparisons upon which even unself- 
conscious judgments must be based? How can the eye 
weigh and appraise what it sees, systematize and utilize 
the material it gathers, unless it can mentally bring to- 
gether things which in actuality are far apart? It is wise, 
therefore, to assume, not that our visual memory is good 
enough but that it is not as good as it might be. It is 
wise to try to improve it whenever beauty is before us. 
Our delight in our mental picture-book will rapidly grow 
as vague and fragmentary pages give place to complete 
and vivid ones. We may feel sure that we are helping 
the community by developing good taste, even in one 
individual. And although we may not dare to tell our 
neighbor, who frankly and fearlessly condemns our taste 
in music, that his taste in matters of color and form 
greatly needs improvement, we can venture to say it, 
and to say it loudly, of the community as a whole. 
Moreover, we may hope that if the community im- 
proves in taste, American art, properly so called, will 
thereby profit. In one of the last articles Randolph 
Bourne wrote he said: “Out of education in taste will 
grow creative art as a flower from rich soil.” Perhaps 
he was a little too confident. But a general development 
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of good taste would, however, be a most valuable achieve- 
ment, supplying wells of private delight for thousands 
who are now thirsty for beauty, and ensuring for the 
benefit of us all a better use than we now make of the 
legacies left us by the creative periods of the past. 

One more word. When I speak of good taste as open- 
ing wells of delight for the individual, am I forgetting 
about the dressmaker with her ornate parlor, and the 
customers of the department stores? If they get pleasure 
from what they buy, are they not as well off as though 
they liked better things? So (although it is hard to be- 
lieve it) the ignorant in matters of beauty often think. 
Or they go even farther, fancying that the cultivation 
of good taste actually narrows the bounds of possible 
pleasure. Thus it was with an elderly relative of my own 
who, whenever we refused to admire something that she 
admired, would crushingly exclaim, ‘“Thank Heaven, I 
am not so highly cultivated that I cannot enjoy any- 
thing! ” Enjoy! What different meanings as to amount, 
as to intensity, as to quality, the word implies in the 
mouth of different speakers! Would even your non- 
musical friend himself believe that it is the same with 
him when he enjoys a jazz band or a comic song as it is 
with you, who are musical by birth and training, when 
you enjoy Kreisler’s playing of the Beethoven concerto? 
And can you, who never have concerned yourself with 
matters of art, of visual beauty, and have felt no strong 
desire to do so—can you fancy that there is no great 
difference between what you call your pleasure in look- 
ing at something that you happen to “like ” and the 
pleasure of some one who, even when he has no beautiful 
external thing to look at, carries Bellini’s Bacchanal 
clearly in his mind, and can give in detail the reasons 
why he loves it? 

Mrs. ScHuyLer VAN RENSSELAER. 





GARRULITIES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN 
EDITOR 


He confesses to Bolshevism. Literary Society in the New 
York of Half a Century Ago. Some Artists, Joke- 
smiths and Story Tellers. The Early Manhood of Some 


Prominent Men. 


T seems pretty definitely established that we are all 
snobs, and it looks as if the next great piece of 
social diagnosis will be that we are all Bolsheviks — if 
Bolshevism means a tendency to go faster in social matters 
than human nature yet warrants. I offer myself as a 
horrible example. Here I founded this Review to do what 
I could against the tendency then prevailing as probably 
never before, certainly never since the French Revolution, 
and multiplied many-fold since the War, toward Utopian 
schemes unjustified in the present stage of human evolu- 
tion. And yet on looking back I find that, so far as I can 
see, following such a scheme has been my own chief mis- 
take. The scheme, if that’s the word for it, was making 
of publishing a “‘profession.” I have already indicated 
why it cannot be a “‘profession,”’ and now at the cost of 
some egotism, I will illustrate my mistake by examples. 
They may interest authors and publishers, if nobody 
else. 

A few years after I began business an eminent author 
asked me to take over his works. I asked him if he had any 
good cause of complaint against the house then publishing 
for him, and on his saying No, I declined his invitation. 
At my age a man has become used to seeing himself as an 
occasional fool. I now think that that author’s relations 
with his publisher were none of my business. And while 
it would have been against my principles to invite him to 
come to me, he had a perfect right to come of his own 
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notion, and I to receive him. I didn’t see him again for 
thirty years, when I asked him if he remembered me in 
the character of Don Quixote — and he did. 

In another case, an agent of an eminent house had gone 
beyond his instructions and tried to get one of my most 
eminent authors, who was also a close personal friend. 
The author, I believe under the instigation of a friend 
who, perhaps justly, disliked me, wrote that he was going 
to put up his next book at auction. This aroused all 
my mistaken “professional” pride. I asked the other 
publisher if we were to consider our “‘professional”’ rela- 
tions on that basis. He said No, and wrote the author 
that he would not bid, because I had been to see him and 
made objections. The author wrote me indignantly that 
I had boycotted him. The main issue of course bred many 
complications. I made the mistake of leaving the matter 
to be settled by correspondence, instead of going to see 
him at the outset. It was brought into some sort of shape 
by the volunteer efforts of a common friend, but it re- 
sulted in all of his subsequent books but one going to a 
third publisher, and an important posthumous book to a 
fourth. 

Probably my greatest mistake in this line began when 
a third eminent author, all of whose books I had pub- 
lished, referred me regarding an impending one to a 
“literary agent.” I declined to have any intermediary 
between my author and myself. My ideal was that the 
relations of an author and publisher should be like those 
of patient and doctor, parishioner and pastor, client and 
lawyer, —this in spite of the fact that for a long time 
past, if an English litigant’s case gets as far as court, his 
lawyer engages a barrister to plead it. And I followed my 
ideal as foolishly regardless of facts as a worldful of ideal- 
ists are following their ideals today — against the re- 
monstrances of even this REview! I refused to have any- 
thing to do with the agents — and so for years cut my- 
self out of more new business than I got in without them. 
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There was no place for literary agents in my unpracti- 
cally ideal relations between established authors and their 
established publishers. I took up the cudgels vigorously in 
interviews and more direct communications to the press, 
notably in the longest article, I believe, that The Atlantic 
has ever published, on The Commercialization of Litera- 
ture, in 1898. A few years ago when that good man the 
late Mr. Dodd, said at a publishers’ lunch, that he be- 
lieved an author had a right to employ an intermediary, 
I found I had changed so far as, in spite of all the objec- 
tions, to agree with him. He had profited greatly by his 
wisdom, and I had lost heavily in chasing after my 
ideal. 

When I write, as I am constantly doing, against other 
people’s Bolshevism, I have a strong warrant in the ex- 
perience of my own. 


And now let us turn to pleasanter things. 

In the sixties and seventies there was, I think, more 
literary society in New York than there has been since, 
perhaps because there was more literature. There were 
then few houses where people got together merely to 
talk — sometimes to listen. Now they seem almost every- 
where to need dancing or cards or music or some sort of a 
show. In many houses they don’t even dare to depend 
upon talk after dinner, but either bring in some entertain- 
ment or go out to one — all of which I’m old-fashioned 
enough to consider a nuisance. I even dislike music when 
it interferes with the talk of people who are worth while. 
But it doesn’t always have the chance to. 

My first experience with society in New York was after 
receiving a card from Mr. and Mrs. Putnam stating, as 
nearly as I remember, that they would be at home on such 
and such dates to ‘‘some members of the book world. No 
formality, no suppers.” Nevertheless there was some- 
thing to eat and drink, and the members of the book 
world ran all the way from printers to poets. It was my 
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first evening in a houseful of people whose names I had 
heard, virtually none of whom had ever heard mine. 
At college I had somehow grown into a more or less con- 
scious impression that I was somebody, and it was inter- 
esting and salutary to be shown that I was nobody. It 
was stimulating too, and for nearly sixty years I have 
always found the memory of it amusing. 

In those days a few ladies attempted tenir salon. ‘The 
earliest I remember was Mrs. Botta, who, as Anna C. 
Lynch, had written a brief history of the world’s litera- 
ture. The next hostess of the same disposition whom I 
recall, was Mrs. Henry M. Field. She was a French- 
woman with an interesting history. She had been a 
governess or some similar attachée in the family of the Duc 
de Praslin. That gentleman murdered his wife, and the 
young lady was brought into disagreeable prominence as a 
witness at the trial, and, although there were no aspersions 
against her, she left for America. On the voyage she was 
won by the Rev. Henry M. Field, editor of a religious 
newspaper in New York, one of whose brothers was among 
the leaders of the bar, and another a Justice of the Supreme 
Court. Mrs. Field was a woman of very exceptional 
mind and character, and of course attracted an excep- 
tional circle. 

The center of another such circle, though substantially 
the same one, was Mrs. E. L. Youmans. Dear old You- 
mans was too much absorbed in seeking and disseminating 
scientific truth, to think about marrying anybody, so a 
rich widow married him. She had a tough job getting 
him to appear at her receptions, though he was ever ready 
enough to go to the Century, where he didn’t have to 
make small talk, and could smoke. This was before the 
ladies took to cigarettes, not to speak of big black cigars. 
Mrs. Youmans expresst the intention of leaving John Fiske 
acompetence. But after her death no will could be found. 
The Youmanses lived in the Knickerbocker apartment 
house on the southwest corner of Fifth Avenue and, I 
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believe, Thirtieth Street. I remember another lady who 
lived in the house saying to me: ‘‘Some of the people in 
the other apartments come to these evenings, but they 
call us ‘the Bohemians.’” 


Then there was Mrs. Stone, an aunt by marriage of 
John Hay’s lotus flower, as he called his fiancée. Her big 
house on Thirty-Sixth Street has still resisted the flood of 
commerce, though she has passed away. 

The house that was quite the most effulgent source of 
sweetness and light in those days and long after, was that 
of the Henry Drapers, and although Henry died about 
1890, his widow kept up the beneficent activity until her 
last and long illness some twenty years later — long after 
the other hostesses I have named had gone to their reward. 

The house was peculiarly adapted to its worthy mission. 
It was a great old-fashioned, high-stooped, brown-stone 
mansion on the east side of Madison Avenue on Murray 
Hill. On the cross street (Fortieth, I believe,) above the 
house, stood the stable. Its second floor was connected 
by a covered bridge with the second floor of the house, and 
was fitted up as an auditorium with apparatus for physi- 
cal experiments. The third floor was more especially a 
laboratory, and for all I know, an observatory. 

When the Drapers entertained, few or many, the com- 
pany was apt to find its way into the auditorium. I 
remember once dining there, partie carrée, with Edison. 
When he had disposed of a woodcock, he pulled out a 
huge jack-knife and whittled the bill into what he appar- 
ently considered the proper shape, smiling with much 
amusement over the process. After dinner we went up 
to the laboratory where Edison and Draper fussed over 
the gas-engine. My impression is that Edison came over 
expressly to do it. He was very genial company. 

It has not been my privilege to see the beneficent wiz- 
ard since, but by an odd coincidence I received my first 
letter from him a day or two after I wrote that paragraph, 
and probably I ought to tell you that in it he showed a 
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discriminating and informed interest in music by asking 
if I am not the man of my name who near the time of our 
meeting, which he remembered, protested in the Evening 
Post against the amount of Brahms in the Philharmonic 
programs. This probably refers to a controversy which 
started when I gave up the box I had held for twenty- 
eight years, because the programs were getting to contain 
more and more music written for the relatively ineffective 
orchestra of the period before the modern wind instru- 
ments, and also of piano concertos and virtuoso show-offs 
generally. I believe that to this day the Boston Orchestra 
is the only one in America that gives purely orchestral 
concerts. My objection to Brahms, however, could not 
have been that he had not the orchestra to write for, but 
I don’t think in writing for it he is nearly as successful as 
with simpler mediums. And I think that it is a great 
mistake to keep most of a big orchestra idle while a minor- 
ity is playing music written for a little one; or, much more, 
while a single artist is doing a solo. I humbly submit that 
the place for solos is the recital hall; for the small orchestra, 
when the majority of a modern orchestra with their 
effective wind instruments are not standing idle; and for 
piano concertos, before audiences, if any can be gathered, 
who don’t object to the horrible way piano and orchestra 
swear at each other whenever they both speak at once. 
In a second letter Mr. Edison has endorsed these opinions. 

In the Drapers’ auditorium I have seen a wireless mes- 
sage shot by Barker through a sofa-ful of ladies, and on 
another occasion, a cupful of frozen air thrown by its 
inventor over the silks and satins of another batch of 
ladies. Again I saw Godkin search with his fingers in the 
mouth of a man who had chewed up a wineglass, in order 
to assure the company that the proceeding was genuine. 
I have heard there Professor Pickering describe the work 
done at the observatory in the Andes placed there by the 
fund which the Drapers established at Harvard. In 
short, to have the entrée of that house was to keep up, 
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under peculiarly agreeable conditions, a fair acquaintance 
with the progress of science. And Nature, instead of 
being, as she so often is, niggard with other gifts when she 
has endowed a woman with intelligence, had made Mrs. 
Draper beautiful and simpatica. 

At these places one used to meet the Stedmans, the 
Stoddards (Mrs. Stoddard had written some novels that 
some critics praised very highly), the Bayard Taylors; 
the Barnards, Roods, Chandlers, and Jays of Columbia 
College, the Parke-Godwins, George Warings, occasion- 
ally Bryant, sometimes John Fiske and Frank Walker, and 
other illuminati from the provinces. There were artistic 
folk too— the Giffords, the MacEnties, the Eastman 
Johnsons, Quincy Wards, and among the young fellows 
not then pluralized, John Hay, Clarence King and White- 
law Reid. 

For a time, too, there was a series of “‘Sunday evening 
teas,” more specifically associated with Columbia, perhaps, 
at which pretty much the same people gathered. 

I don’t think it’s merely because I am a very old man 
and therefore a /audator temporis acti, that I think the talk 
was better then than now: for there was better stuff to 
talk about. The new books were by Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Dickens, Charles Reade, Wilkie Collins, Trollope, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Carlyle, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, Kings- 
ley, Tennyson, Browning, Jean Ingelow, William Morris, 
Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Norton, Holmes, the Jameses and Aldrich, the last three 
in vigorous youth. There were literary critics because 
there was literature. In comparison, what a set of pygmies 
are we who are writing now, many of whom think to 
exalt themselves by depreciating that great Victorian 
Age — an age which, though it had no Homer, Dante 
or Shakespeare, no Socrates, Plato or Aristotle, no Euclid, 
Copernicus, or Newton, was nevertheless, as a whole, the 
greatest age that Literature, Philosophy and Science have 
ever known. 
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Writing of the Knickerbocker flats, as apartments were 
generally called then (contrary to the usual tendency to 
begin with the longest name), I am reminded that that 
apartment house was but the second in New York. It 
must have been built in the early seventies. Its prede- 
cessor was the Stuyvesant on East Eighteenth Street. 
For years land in New York had been growing in value 
at a rate that put separate houses more and more out of 
the question, and, greatly to their detriment, young 
couples had to choose between the tenements, the coun- 
try, and “‘the family of the bride,” or occasionally of the 
groom, despite the saw that when a son marries you lose a 
child, and when a daughter marries you gain a child. The 
young couples between the period of available houses and 
that of abundant flats, had a hard time of it. So hard 
put to it were they that I remember one in the best 
society, living in the story over a butcher shop in a three- 
story building on a Sixth Avenue corner. It’s hard to tell 
which of the alternatives was the worst. I should choose 
for my own children independence at almost any cost — 
and the country anyhow from the time the first baby can 
walk until the oldest girl grows up, and later, perhaps, if 
she’s attractive (which the parents can’t judge): for, 
jolly as it must be to be a belle in New York, it’s a hard 
strain on character in many ways. I suspect that sending 
girls to college is going to be a good thing, though it’s 
getting more and more questionable with boys, especially 
at the colleges generally regarded as at the top. It ought 
somehow to be made impossible for a boy to stay there 
unless he studies and behaves himself, at least as well as 
his grandfather did, which is not asking much. 

But I’m getting away from the people I started to tell 
you about. 

Quincy Ward, whose statues in the Park you know — 
the Shakespeare, the Puritan, the Seventh Regiment man, 
the Indian and his dog — was prominent in the society 
I’ve been talking about — salon as well as club. The 
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first time I remember seeing him was when he invited a 
lot of people to his studio to see the Shakespeare, which 
he had just completed. It was in the plaster, and younger 
by twenty years than the bronze in the Park. When the 
company in the studio had dwindled down to three or 
four, and continuous talking was possible, Ward said: 
“‘T haven’t got him at all as I intended him. I wanted 
to represent him at the maturity of his powers, and 
always started work in the morning intending to get that 
effect, but by night I had got him young. The next morn- 
ing I would start again with the same intention, and put 
the lines of thought and care and habit into the face, but 
by night they were all gone.” ‘Then he clenched his fists 
and made all his muscles as rigid as necessity, and ex- 
claimed: “I had to make him young!” 

How he got him as old as he is in the Park I don’t know. 
Of course the bronze helped some, but he was very much 
more beautiful in the white plaster. 

Ward was probably the best story teller I ever knew. 
He did not invent his stories, as Hay and King did, but 
simply related his experiences, of which he was a man to 
have many, and always ended with some quip, like the 
**T had to make him young,” which was worth all the rest 
of the story. Here are a couple of examples as nearly as 
I can reproduce them, but my writing of them can’t com- 
pare with his telling of them. 

He was in Gerinany during the war with France in 1870. 
One night at the Century, soon after he got back, he told us: 


One night in a beer garden they had a play in which they 
brought in the soldier’s dream. He was asleep by the camp-fire, 
when the scene at the back — the distant camp-fires, the trees 
and all that — was slowly rolled up, and there was his home 
and the family at supper — his portrait at the back. Soon they 
left the table and the mother dressed the two children for bed, 
then they all went on their knees before the portrait, and after 
that the mother lifted the children up to kiss him goodnight, 
and the curtain came down slowly. I’m not ashamed to con- 
fess that my eyes were moist. 
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But at a table between me and the stage, sat a fat German 
woman, before her everything to eat that the house could 
furnish — wiirst, kartoffel salat, kalbsbraten, pretzels, and 
while all that was going on, on the stage (And it fixed me!) — 
that woman sat there between her children, and though she 
knew what was going on, she hardly raised her eyes from her 
plate, but she ate and she ate and she ate as if — [and he hesi- 
tated for an adequate expression] — as if there were no God. 


Here’s another: 


When I was out West getting impressions for my Indian 
hunter, I thought one morning that I’d like to go turkey-shoot- 
ing. I remember that it was a coolish morning, for I asked Sam, 
who usually went around with me, how the Indians could 
stand it with nothing but breech-clouts on them, and he said: 
“Indian all face!” But that has nothing to do with the story. 
For some reason, Sam couldn’t go, but he sent one of his boys, 
a young fellow about twenty, who communicated with me only 
by signs, with which they can do wonders. We didn’t have 
much luck at first; in fact I’m afraid I missed my aim more than 
once, but at last I got my bird, and as soon as he fell, that 
Indian who had been silent all day, began jumping up and down 
and yelling: ‘God damn! God damn! God damn! He got a 


turkey!” 
And there I found he knew the English language as well as 


I did. 


Ward was a good-sized, well-made, handsome man, 
inclining toward the blond type, with sandy hair and 
mustache. Recalling his fine face, I am reminded of 
what somebody said of St. Gaudens: ‘‘His face looks as 
if he had made it himself,” to which I answered, “Of 
course! Everybody’s does.” Not meaning, of course, the 
fundamental physical structure, but the expression of 
individuality. Ward’s forehead reminded me of Michel- 
angelo, and I began calling him that occasionally, but 
it was rather long for frequent use, and soon got abbre- 
viated into Mike. When I happened on it when some- 
body else was present, I explained it, and it got passed 
around until to quite a bunch of us he was, absent or 
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present, ‘‘Mike Ward,” — to which the implied compli- 
ment entirely reconciled him. 

But he was not the man to frown on a bit of fun under 
any decent circumstances. I see him now at the Cen- 
tury in a circle which he was as likely as anybody to have 
got together, of which his face is the only one I recall, 
dancing to a tune which we all sang to words paraphrased, 
as likely as not by John Hay, from a card of directions to 
conductors, posted in the horse-cars of those days. The 
significance will be apparent. It was before the days of 
transfers. The paraphrase ran: 


Punch, brothers, punch, punch with care, 
Punch in the presence of the passenjare, 
A pink trip-slip for a five-cent fare 

A blue trip-slip for a six-cent fare 

A green trip-slip for an eight-cent fare 
All in the presence of the passenjare 


The last time I remember seeing Ward, when he was 
well over eighty, but in very good trim for his years, he 
told me that he had planned to give his native town in 
Ohio a park with some of his works and a museum with 
casts of the world’s greatest statues; but although the 
town was abundantly able to keep it in order, they had 
declined to accept it on condition of doing so. 

His humor would break out in the queerest places, but 
I never knew it out of bounds. Once he said to me, “‘Every 
man should be married — at least twice.” He had been, 
and I think was advising me to be. He lived up to his 
principles a third time, which speaks well for his experi- 
ences of the first two, and confirms what I know of them. 

Sanford Gifford was another artist with character 
enough to enable him to make a benefaction if he wanted 
to. Whether he made a material one or not, he lived 
one. In the sixties and seventies, no American artist 
was more admired and no private gentleman more be- 
loved. And yet, at the Chicago exhibition of ’93 his 
only picture was skied, and all the glory was gone out of 
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it, so that I hardly recognized it. The colors must have 
faded, and that sad circumstance in more of his pictures 
must account for his being so little known today. It just 
strikes me, almost like a blow, that that may account for 
the disappearance I have lately noticed of his wonderful 
Parthenon which used to hang in one of the rooms at the 


Century. 

He was in the Seventh Regiment when it occupied Fort 
Federal Hill in Baltimore. A year or two later, on going 
into an exhibition in the old Tenth Street studio building, 
my attention was struck by a little poem of a picture near 
the door. It was a portentous red twilight, already so 
dark that objects were indistinct. Soon I made out the 
chief one, which extended from some sort of wall along the 
bottom of the picture up into the sky, to be a soldier with 
his gun and bayonet pointing over his head. And in the 
somber red sky far off rose dimly the domes and towers 
of a beleaguered city, and by the soldier’s side was trained 
upon it a great cannon. It was terribly impressive — 
how impressive to me you can imagine when I tell you 
that with a half prophetic impulse I made out the domes 
and towers to be those of the city of my birth and boy- 
hood’s home. The picture is now hanging in my Summer 
home in Vermont, where I am writing, and of course when 
I am through with it, it is to go to Baltimore. 

Gifford had painted it when he was one of the beleaguer- 
ers. He made a large copy of it which hangs in the Seventh 
Regiment armory. The artist and I soon became friends, 
and he made a very instructive and suggestive answer 
when I asked him to paint for me a third one, of dimensions 
between the two: ‘No, I’d like to please you, but I don’t 
think I ought to; I have already learned all that I can 
from that subject.” 

MacEntie, another dear artist friend who shared with 
Gifford the best appreciation of those years, seems to 
have found his beautiful Paestum a more fruitful sub- 
ject; for I know at least four renderings of it. 
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At various times Gifford gave me glimpses of his method 
of work. Once he said: “‘I’m rather fond of traveling, 
but there’s really no need of going after pictures. If you 
wait patiently, they’ll come to you.” A wonderful illus- 
tration of this he made of a bare sand beach with a mere 
telegraph line stretching along it, but such a sky! He 
made his memoranda from Nature, of course, but I 
doubt if he ever did much to a picture out of doors. He 
told me that when he had decided to develop one of his 
subjects he took care of himself and went to bed early for 
two or three days, and then the first morning the light was 
good, locked himself in his studio, admitting no one ex- 
cept the bearer of a light lunch. By night he either had 
the canvas covered with the effect he wanted to express, 
waiting only for details, or he had not. If not, the sub- 
ject was not for him. If yes, he finished it when he felt 
like it. 

Gifford was tall and spare and dark. He was not a 
hearty man like Ward, but so gentle and of such quick 
sympathies! Once when I needed them sorely and he 
gave them generously, he said: “‘How much one can be 
made to suffer depends upon how much one has at stake. 
I’ve always kept my stake small.” 

It is easy to believe that he learned this doubtful lesson 
young: for when he was well on in years he astounded his 
friends by marrying an elderly widow whom none of them 
knew, and whom some have supposed, I think without 
any warrant from him, to have been the love of his youth. 
I dined with them once and approved the match, but he 
did not live to enjoy it long. 

Though I worked very hard in those days, I seem 
somehow to have found more time for play than I have 
in my old age. Perhaps it was because I didn’t get 
sleepy as often as I do now, though I remember doing it 
once at the Philharmonic. Considerable of my playtime 
was spent in the Tenth Street studio building. My friends 
could talk as they painted, and didn’t mind. 
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Among the things I picked up there was my first realiza- 
tion that faces are never symmetrical. I got it when I 
asked Beard, who painted such lovely bears, how he 


could tell whether a picture was a portrait or not. 
Somebody speaking of a previous batch of these gar- 
rulities, said: “‘Why did you bring in Reid and Hay 
only to run away from them?” Well, I expected to come 
back. Wherever one is, he is at the center of a lot of 
radiant lines, and he can’t follow them all at once. When 
we were all young, those two fellows were very intimate, 


Hay being with Reid on the Tribune. Those were Hay’s 
Little Breeches and Jim Bludsoe days. I don’t think any 


of us who laughed and felt like crying over those poems 
realized their author as the coming statesman. To him 
was then closely attached that wonderful wit, Clarence 
King; Henry Adams was attached to both of them, while 
Adams and I had at least the intimacy of a secret in 
common: for I had published his Democracy. Godkin was 
attached to Adams and, especially through him, to the 
group; and Pumpelly and Clarence King had a strong 
personal as well as professional intimacy. All but Adams 
were in New York around 1870, and much at the Century 
Club. Hay, King, Pumpelly and Reid were then bachelors 
and pretty often at my house. 

Stedman gave lavishly of his criticism and advice to 
people who sent for them, but at last he had to come to a 
printed circular which he showed me, stating his inability 
to find the time, and his regret. 

About the seventies he and Jim Alexander (the president 
of the University Club who wrote its history about 1915) 
lived on the 54th Street block west of Fifth Avenue. I 
lived on the one east, and Charlie Chandler, who taught 
into his eighties in the Columbia School of Mines, lived 
on the block east of me. Eastman Johnson lived in the 
block above Stedman. We used to stay at the Century 
until two o’clock of a Saturday night (The typewriter and 
the telephone have knocked such hours: too much work 
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in a day now) and go home together. This circumstance 
came to be noticed, and we got to be labeled “The 


54th Street gang.” I remember an illustration of our 


little ways: one night when some of us came out of the 


club, and probably Bayard Taylor, Whitelaw Reid, 
Quincy Ward, John Hay and Clarence King, or some 
of them, were of the party, we found a string of ash 


cans on the sidewalk and began playing leap frog over 


them. 

Anybody knowing Reid only in those days would find 
it hard to recognize him in the days of his pointed gray 
beard. In his bachelor days he wore only a black mus- 
tache and his black hair was long and wavy. He was quite 
the beauty of his set. Yet in those days some of us habit- 
ually spoke of him as ‘‘Uncle Whitelaw,” for, bachelor 
as he was, he took two orphan nieces to live with him. 
It was, by the way, in a little house, one of three that 
stood on the Park Avenue corner where the great Robb 
house now stands. Reid took it over from me, lease, 
furniture and all. Later in connection with Reid I saw 
quite a little of his father-in-law — that admirable man 
D. O. Mills. I remember three wise bits of his experience 
which he told me — that he never bought a long leasehold 
unless he had to, that few men who had handled as much 
money as he had had paid interest on as little, and that 
it never paid to get mad. Reid habitually alluded to the 
Tribune as “‘the great moral organ.” He was tall, while 
Hay, King and Adams were little chaps. Yet ‘‘Tydeus 
though a small man, was a warrior.” 

Hay and King used to make all the jokes and short 
yarns those days. One night when I came into the club, 
Hay asked, “‘Have you heard the latest tragedy?” Of 
course I hadn’t, and he told me that two Jews rescued 
from a raft had been brought in that morning on the 
Cunarder, and the captain told him that one of them had 
told him that they both were pretty well used up when 
one saw the vessel and faintly murmured: “‘A sail, a 
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sail!” The other revived at once and exclaimed: “‘Mein 
Gott! I haf no gatalog!” 

I had a rather large dinner one night when I sat at the 
middle of one side of the table and put those two fellows — 
not the shipwrecked ones, but Hay and King — at the 
ends, thinking that each of them would keep his end going. 
All the evening they fired at each other, the whole length 
of the table, and hardly anybody else said a word. 

Once at another dinner something came up which led 
me to say to myself: “‘ By telling such and such a mild lie, 
I could make a splendid joke out of that.” King, I think 
it was, promptly told the lie, and gave us, and himself, the 
benefit of the joke. Pity I can’t remember what it was. 

An oil magnate gave a relative whom we knew well 
a very conspicuous house. King, when told of it, re- 
marked: ‘‘Oil’s well that ends swell!” 

As of late folks have been especially interested in Adams, 
I will tell more little details connected with him than I 
have gone into generally. 

The first time I saw him was at Godkin’s in the later 
sixties, when, at the instance of Henry Villard, Godkin 
got together a lot of men to form the American Social 
Science Association. This was before Villard’s railroad 
days. The association was duly organized, but I do not re- 
member that it did much of anything. I think three of the 
Adamses were there — Charles Francis, Henry and Brooks, 
and I remember that we had a good time walking home. 
In the spring of ’79 Henry sent me the manuscript of De- 
mocracy, under a pledge of dead secrecy. I read it myself 
and accepted it at once. The secret inevitably got out 
to one or two men in my office, and in time to three or 
four, but it never got farther until Thayer told it in his 
biography of Hay, and even to this day people ask me if 
Adams wrote the book, or even ‘“‘who” wrote it. 

We must have rushed it out regardless of season, which 
we would not be apt to do now, but possibly Adams may 
have been eager for it, or taken the risk himself. I think 
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he did. At all events the book was out, and had created 
some sensation in England, though not yet in America, 
when I met Adams and his wife in Paris in July or August. 
I need not tell anyone who has read his letters that they 
were very exceptionally good company, especially when 
we used “‘to meet at the Venus of Milo” and loaf a bit in 
the Louvre, and then go off to lunch together. How often 
we did this I don’t remember, but I wish it had been 
oftener: for they not only were delightful, but very in- 
structive in a place like the Louvre, and I had never been 
abroad before. I was even so ignorant, in spite of having 
translated a couple of French books, that I asked them 
what terre cuite meant. The only other detail that I recall 
of those delightful days is that once when we were ordering 
lunch, which I believe that Mrs. Adams insisted on doing 
as “‘housekeeper,”’ Adams remarked that a lunch should 
have two characteristics — that it should be (I think) 
digestible and (I know) economical, which latter surprised 
me a bit from a rich man. 

In the Fall I dined with them in lodgings that they 
had on Half Moon Street in London. The only thing I 
remember of that is that as Adams and I were, somehow, 
going to the house together, he stopped to speak to a 
friend whom he addressed as “‘Sir Frahncis,” and I was 
impressed with his Anglicized accent, though I don’t think 
I had noticed it before. 

Adams lunched with me at the University Club when 
I was intensely interested in starting the Library, and 
apropos of it he made the very well-worth-preserving 
remark that “‘A library should be a big dictionary.” 

Before many years he brought me his second novel, 
Esther. That, too, he wanted kept anonymous, and for 
a new set of reasons. He wrote me that he was at the 
time especially adverse to being talked about. This 
was, I think, because of the peculiar circumstances of his 
wife’s death. As I write, tantalizing recollections of our 
correspondence come up — tantalizing because its secrecy 
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prevented its being kept where it would naturally be 
found after so many years, and I realize that it was by 
no means confined to business, and his letters must have 
contained much of interest: for I still naturally remember 
that one of them began ‘‘My dear Philosopher,” and that 
I responded with ‘‘My dear Historian.” And the inability 
to recall any more becomes still more tantalizing when 
I remember that Adams, perhaps in those letters, though 
I think it was in conversation, was the first man to call 
my attention to that commonplace of philosophy that 
every one of our beliefs rests fundamentally on an as- 
sumption. It is strange, but interesting for reasons which 
will appear in a moment, that I should attribute this il- 
lumination to Adams, and not to John Fiske, with whom 
I had been as intimate as one man could be with another 
a dozen years before I knew Adams at all. The interesting 
point is that John was an optimist and full of faith, while 
Adams was a pessimist and full of skepticism. 

But it’s too bad about those letters. I have found a 
few, but not the important ones. One reason why they 
were hidden away with such care that they can’t be found 
is that they were in a handwriting recognizable as far as it 
can be seen, and that would therefore so easily give away 
our secret. Another reason was— what I have already ex- 
pressed my mourning over in the cases of Fiske and Walker 
and James — the impossibility, or at least my incapacity, 
of realizing greatness while one is growing up with it. 

But I haven’t told of Adams’s experiment with his 
second novel. He wanted to test how much the success 
of a book depends on pushing — how far a book can make 
its own publicity. He didn’t want Esther advertised, or, 
I think, though it hardly seems possible, even any copies 
sent to the press. Of course he took the risks himself. 
The result was nil. But who can tell if it would have 
been enough to pay for the advertising if any had been 
done. There are many respectable books that don’t, and 
Esther was not Democracy. 
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If the great disseminator of Kultur had not made pub- 
lishing such a desperate venture at this time of wide 
interest in Adams, I should feel tempted to republish 
Esther out of mere curiosity as to the result. But it is 
already known, as the Shah said it was known that one 
horse would go faster than another, that an author’s 
previous vogue will do something for a book — and that 
it won’t do everything. Adams’s surviving brother does 
not care to have the experiment tried, and people are 
not calling even for Democracy. 

I took over from Osgood that very remarkable book 
Chapters of Erie by Brooks Adams and Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., and this reminds me of a little circumstance 
that has amused such people as I have happened to tell 
it to. Charles Francis once took out to dinner at the 
legation in London my daughter Win, and asked her, on 
parting, to remember him to her father “‘if he remembers 
me.” 

This reminds me of meeting him when he presided at 
the dinner to Carl Schurz on his seventieth birthday. And 
that reminds me, after some serious things, of something 
funny which I'll tell first. At a fancy-dress party, some 
young fellow called my attention to a figure, exclaiming: 
“By Jove what a make-up as Carl Schurz!” It was 
Schurz himself. 

The world doesn’t begin to know what a man Schurz 
was. He was no sentimentalist, but his capacity of lov- 
ing people and making them proud and happy by telling 
them so was a thing rare among great men — and rarer 
still among small ones. The night his wife died, he sat 
till morning over his piano. Few people have helped so 
many others to do their best. Although I knew him well 
I recall only one thing that he ever said to me — a thing 
I can’t tell, but I don’t remember as much trouble about 
the eyelids when writing of any other man, unless Frank 
Walker, or Sex Shearer, or — Oh! What’s the use? 

Tue Eprror. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A Great LIFE 


Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


**Perhaps we are too near this history to see it in proper 
proportions, but in the time to come it should gain in 
perspective and in interest. The generations hereafter 
may realize the wonder of it more fully than we of today.” 

So says the editor, Professor Van Dyke, in his preface. 
We agree, only to us the “‘perhaps” becomes probably. 

While the author had not the early advantages — or 
disadvantages — of wealth or a conventional education, 
his people were far from lacking in character, intelligence 
and knowledge, while his mother’s family was associated 
with the polite world. 

The truth that a prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country, applies also to his own time. Carnegie 
has not begun to have due appreciation. Envy has dis- 
torted his very virtues: his childlike candor — so char- 
acteristic of genius — has been regarded as egotism, and 
his very generosity as ostentation. Neither has justice 
been done to his literary ability, as readers of this book 
will be abundantly convinced. And although those who 
knew him little or not at all often accused him of over- 
weening vanity (which I never knew anybody who knew 
him well to do), he apparently did not himself do justice 
to that ability: it was a favorite saw of his at the Authors’ 
Club that whatever opinion may have existed that he 
was too rich a man to be interested in the club’s homely 
ways, nobody could doubt that he was a poor enough 
author. Many a man has made a recognized place in 
literature through capacity less than his. 

162 
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Though the author does not so mark them, the book 
covers naturally and almost chronologically four pretty 
definite periods — laying the foundations of fortune in 
character and self-denial, building the superstructure, dis- 
tributing the fortune, and resting after the labors. 

The first period seems to us, on the whole, the most 
interesting. It is the fons et origo of all the rest. It is 
the most individual — the evolution of a great and unique 
character — a great intellect, accompanied, as few great 
intellects have been, by great judgment, great sympathies 
and a great ethical sense. While we were reading this 
part we wished, as we still wish, that everybody, especially 
every boy, might read it. This part especially has many 
of the qualities of great literature, including the funda- 
mental one of universal appeal. 

This is hardly true of the second part — the building 
of the fortune: for that requires some knowledge of the 
technique of “big business,” but it contains much that 
is interesting, instructive and suggestive, including some 
fine instances of generous deeds (not the author’s) in the 
course of ‘‘business,”’ which is usually counted selfish. 

The third part, telling of the distribution of the great 
fortune, can interest everybody worth interesting. It 
imparts some valuable ideas regarding the knowledge for 
whose promotion the author was building so many great 
institutions, and it is full of the wisdom with which he 
built. It is nothing less than a great and unique pioneer 
chapter in history. It is wonderful that Carnegie should 
not only be able to do the work and do it so well, but 
should also be able to tell it so well. 

In the third part he does not attempt a list of his bene- 
factions, but gives only an account of those which had 
for him some special interest, and naturally they were 
generally the largest. And yet there was a minor one, 
which he does not name at all, made year by year for over 
a decade, to which he gave an interest and personal atten- 
tion entirely out of proportion to the money, and which 
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at the outset, made perhaps a greater stir than any of the 
others. It was his gift aggregating a quarter of a million 
to promote the simplification of English spelling, that 
the language might be easier of acquisition and thus more 
rapidly fulfil its apparent destiny of becoming inter- 
national, and so promoting the peace of the world. 

Neither does he mention the fifty thousand dollars 
given to the Authors’ Club for the relief of writers and 
writers’ kin in distress. ‘This was supplemented by two 
hundred thousand in his will. 

The whole book of course gives incidental glimpses of 
interesting people, but after the author’s story of the 
benefactions that interested him most, he gives, in what 
we call the fourth part, more detailed accounts of the 
intimacies with men of mind and character comparable 
with his own, which were probably the greatest reward 
of all his labors and benefactions. We have reason to 
know that these men enjoyed him as much as he enjoyed 
them. Among these well-deserved friends were several 
of whom he has given valuable reminiscences, including 
Lincoln, Earl Grey, Matthew Arnold, Gladstone, Cham- 
berlain, Mark Twain, Richard Gilder, Joe Jefferson, 
Cable, Beecher, Spencer, Dr. Holmes, Lord Rosebery, 
Harcourt, the Earl of Elgin and many more. Of his 
interviews with Kaiser Wilhelm, he gives an interesting 
account. He attributes that man’s bad deeds to bad 
company. But more of them were due to a bad example. 
The present writer happened to be in Germany when old 
Kaiser Wilhelm died, and the universal talk was that 
the young heir presumptive to the dying successor had 
modeled himself upon Frederick the Great. The one 
idea of the whole Hohenzollern line, from the Elector 
down, had been conquest. 

Several times the author speaks of the apparently 
great influence that some slight occurrence has had upon 
the course of his life, and it is strange that he does not 
also call attention to the fact, for he must have real- 
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ized it, that in such a case great forces, in the individual 
and the environment, must be in position to produce great 
results, and that the little circumstance that sets these in 
operation is merely a pressure on the button. 


There are far more than the average number of nuggets 
of wisdom, and even of philosophy and prose poetry, 
scattered through the autobiography. We extract a few. 

He says of his success, that it was 


. not to be attributed to what I have known or done 
myself, but to the faculty of knowing and choosing others who* 
did know better than myself. 

Wise men are always looking out for clever boys. 

Whenever one learns to do anything, he has never to wait long 
for an opportunity of putting his knowledge to use. 

My two rules for speaking . . . were: Make yourself per- 
fectly at home before your audience, and simply talk to them, 
not atthem. Do not try to be somebody else; be your own self 
and talk, never “orate” until you can’t help it. 


That “‘until you can’t help it,” is worth more than most 
volumes on eloquence. It’s then that the eloquence 
begins. 


If you want a contract, be on the spot when it is let... . 
And if possible stay on hand until you can take the written 
contract home in your pocket. 

Nothing tells in the long run like good judgment, and no 
sound judgment can remain with the man whose mind is dis- 
turbed by the mercurial changes of the Stock Exchange. 

Speculation is a parasite feeding upon values, creating none. 

The losses men encounter during a business life which se- 
riously embarrass them are rarely in their own business, but in 
enterprises of which the investor is not master. 

A rule which we adopted and adhered to has given greater 
returns than one would believe possible, namely: always give 
the other party the benefit of the doubt. 

The policy I had pursued in cases of difference with our men 
was that of patiently waiting, reasoning with them, and showing 
them that their demands were unfair, but never attempting to 
employ new men in their places — never. 

My experience is that you can always rely upon the great body 
of working-men to do what is right, provided they have not 
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taken up a position and promised their leaders to stand by them. 
But their loyalty to their leaders, even when mistaken, is some- 
thing to make us proud of them. Anything can be done with 
men who have this feeling of loyalty within them. They only 
need to be treated fairly. 

It is far better for both employers and employed to set no 
date for an agreed-upon scale to end. It should be subject to 
six-months’ or a year’s notice on either side, and in that way 
might and probably would run on for years. 

If I returned to business tomorrow, fear of labor troubles 
would not enter my mind, but tenderness for poor and sometimes 
misguided though well-meaning laborers would fill my heart 
and soften it; and thereby soften theirs. 

No man is a true gentleman who does not inspire the affection 


and devotion of his servants. 

My first decoration then came unexpectedly. The French 
Government had made me Knight Commander of the Legion 
of Honor. . . It was a great honor, indeed, and appreciated 


by me because given for my services to the cause of Interna- 


tional Peace. Such honors humble, they do not exalt. 

He is a great soul who passes instantly into the heart [of 
another] and stays there. 

Democracy worships a precedent-breaker or a precedent- 
maker. 


In China I read Confucius; in India, Buddha and the sacred 


books of the Hindoos; among the Parsees, in Bombay, I studied 
Zoroaster. The result of my journey was to bring a certain 
mental peace. Where there had been chaos there was now order. 


My mind was at rest. I had a philosophy at last. The words of 
Christ “The Kingdom of Heaven is within you,” had a new 


meaning for me. Not in the past or in the future, but now and 
here is Heaven within us. All our duties lie in this world and in 
the present, and trying impatiently to peer into that which lies 
beyond is as vain as fruitless. 


This does not preclude attention to any apparent 
glimpses nature may vouchsafe. 


When I... was in this stage of doubt about theology, 
including the supernatural element, and indeed the whole 
scheme of salvation through vicarious atonement, and all the 
fabric built upon it, I came fortunately upon Darwin’s and 
Spencer’s works — “‘The Data of Ethics,” “‘ First Principles,” 
**Social Statics,” ‘‘The Descent of Man.” Reaching the pages 
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which explain how man has absorbed such mental foods as were 
favorable to him, retaining what was salutary, rejecting what 
was deleterious, I remember that light came as in a flood, and all 
was clear. Not only had I got rid of theology and the super- 
natural, but I had found the truth of evolution. ‘All is well 
since all grows better” became my motto, my true source of 
comfort. Man was not created with an instinct for his own 
degradation, but from the lower he had risen to the higher forms. 

I am as a speck of dust in the sun, and not even so much, in 
this solemn, mysterious, unknowable universe. I shrink back. 
One truth I see. Franklin was right. ‘The highest worship of 
God is service to man.” All this, however, does not prevent 
everlasting hope of immortality. It would be no greater miracle 
to be born to a future life than to have been born to live in this 


present life. The one has been created, why not the other? 


He writes thus of his birthplace: 

How beautiful is Dunfermline seen from the Ferry Hills, its 
grand old Abbey towering over all, seeming to hallow the city, 
and to lend a charm and dignity to the lowliest tenement! . . . 
What Benares is to the Hindoo, Mecca to the Mohammedan, 
Jerusalem to the Christian, all that Dunfermline is to me. 

He wrote thus to the trustees of the park he gave to his 
native town: 


To bring into the monotonous lives of the toiling masses of 
Dunfermline, more of ‘‘ sweetness and light,” to give to them — 
especially the. young — some charm, some happiness, some 


elevating conditions of life which residence elsewhere would have 
denied, that the child of my native town, looking back in after 


years, however far from home it may have roamed, will feel that 
simply by virtue of being such, life has been made happier and 
better. If this be the fruit of your labors, you will have suc- 


ceeded; if not, you will have failed. 


And he expresses as follows his feeling regarding the 
park itself: 

Thus Pittencrief is the most soul-satisfying public gift I ever 
made, or ever can make. It is poetic justice that the grandson of 
Thomas Morrison, radical leader in his day, nephew of Bailie 
Morrison his son and successor, and above all son of my sainted 


father and my most heroic mother, should arise and dispossess 
the lairds, should become the agent for conveying the Glen and 
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Park to the people of Dunfermline forever, which no air-castle 
can quite equal or fiction conceive. The hand of destiny seems 
to hover over it, and I hear something whispering: ‘‘Not alto- 
gether in vain have you lived — not altogether in vain.” This 
is the crowning mercy of my career. 


And this may fittingly close our inadequate sketch of 
this wise and noble book. It is human, of course, but 
splendidly human, and we find growing upon us the con- 
viction that to more than one reader will be suggested the 
possibility of its taking a permanent place among the 
great autobiographies, along with Cellini’s and Franklin’s. 
As a moral stimulus and especially as a guide to the settle- 
ment of the wider questions of this wider age, it surpasses 
even Franklin’s. H. H. 


DisrRAELI UNCLOAKED 


The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. By 
George Earl Buckle, in succession to W. F. Mony- 


penny. Vols. V and VI. New York: The Mac- 


millan Company. 


These concluding volumes of Disraeli’s Life are of sur- 
passing interest. They deal with the climactic period of 
his career and they contain a mass of new material which 
is of the utmost value to the biographer. Mr. Buckle 
was lucky enough to have placed at his disposal by King 
George the correspondence between Queen Victoria and 
Disraeli during the years 1868-1881, and he also had the 
use of the strangely intimate letters of Disraeli to Lady 
Bradford and Lady Chesterfield. By aid of this material 
he has come near to unhooding and uncloaking the re- 
putedly enigmatic figure of the great Jew; he shows us 
at any rate a man most human and, indeed, elemental. 

In his concluding chapter Mr. Buckle prints some notes 
found among Mr. Monypenny’s papers which were evi- 
dently intended by the writer to form a part of his final 
estimate of Disraeli. 
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“‘I have sometimes been asked,” Mr. Monypenny says, “‘if 
my book would at last dispel the mystery that surrounds 
Disraeli; and my answer has been invariably that unless the 
mystery remained when I had finished my labors I should have 
failed in my task of portraiture; for mystery was of the essence 
of the man. Yet to those who want not portraiture but ex- 
planation, not synthesis but analysis, there is really no mystery 
at all, except in the sense that every personality is mysterious. 
Given his complex character and genius and his peculiar origin 
and environment, everything naturally follows, correspondence, 
works and career.” (VI, 640.) 


But was Disraeli’s character after all so “complex”? Is it 
so difficult to discern his motives? Readers of the earlier 
volumes may have been puzzled at times to separate out 
from the intricate if not actually tangled skein the main 
thread of his purpose, to pick out from the apparently 
confused mass of mixed harmonies and discords the main 
theme, the great leit-motif of his life. But (if this reviewer 
be not badly deceived) in these last volumes the thread 
becomes plain and the theme is carried by full orchestra 
in unison. 

Disraeli was not cheated of his birthright. He pos- 
sessed to the full the sensuous nature, the ardent tem- 
perament, the exotic tastes, the unclouded vision, and the 
indomitable will of his race. He shared liberally in the 
uncanny shrewdness that is part of the heritage of Israel, 
and in the native dignity and pride of ancestry that sit 
so naturally upon the Hebrew at his best. There was 
in him a certain Olympian quality; he was at ease in the 
seat of judgment; he observed the struggles, the weak- 
nesses, the littlenesses of his fellows, with a calm and 
critical tolerance, always sure of himself. Aristocrat to 
the very marrow of his bones he withdrew himself alike 
from the cheers of the crowd and the familiarities of his 
fellows. Patient, generous, and loyal to those who worked 
with him, he gave his confidence wholly to none of them; 
he reserved that for his friends, and his only friends, in 
the full sense of the word, were women. Inexorable realist 
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in his dealings with men and things, he was realist with 
himself. He knew his own powers as he knew the weak- 
nesses of other people, he trusted those powers and exulted 
in their use with the full enjoyment of the artist. His 
sense of the dramatic was consummate and his histrionic 
instinct was unerring, he never missed his “‘effect”” and 
he was never “‘out of the part”; but his acting was merely 
the acme of self-expression — there was no deception 
about it. He had no illusions about anything, yet he 
combined with his capacity for profound scepticism a 
capacity for genuine enthusiasm. His biographer ascribes 
his seeming flippancy to his hot hatred of cant and pre- 
tence, and it is a plausible ascription. Sir Henry Lucy 
described the “‘peculiar genius” of Disraeli as a “‘sublime 
sort of tact.” His tact was the result of his complete con- 
fidence in himself and his complete comprehension of 
others. He was always at ease because he was always 
adequate to any situation. 

In statecraft Disraeli had a simple creed and in the 
Government of England he had but a single purpose. 
His creed of statecraft was precisely what it had to be, 
the man being what he was. It is stated over and over 
again in an endless variety of language in his speeches. 
Sir John Gorst, organizer for the Tory party in Disraeli’s 
closing years, has described it as follows: 


The principle of Tory Democracy is that all Government 
exists solely for the good of the governed; that Church and 
King, Lords and Commons and all other public institutions 
are to be maintained so far, and so far only, as they promote 
the happiness and welfare of the common people; that all who 
are entrusted with any public function are trustees, not for 
their own class but for the nation at large; and that the mass 
of the people may be trusted so to use electoral power, which 
should be freely conceded to them, as to support those who 
are promoting their interests. It is democratic because the 
welfare of the people is its supreme end; it is Tory because the 
institutions of the country are the means by which the end 
is to be attained. (V, 369.) 
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Disraeli himself in a farewell address to the Bucks 
electors when he left the Commons for the Lords ‘summed 
up,” as his biographer truly says, “in one sentence the 
two chief objects at which he had aimed throughout his 
public life. ‘Not insensible to the principle of progress 
I have endeavored to reconcile change with that respect 
for tradition which is one of the main elements of our 
social strength, and in external affairs I have endeavored 
to develop and strengthen our Empire, believing that 
combination of achievement and responsibility elevates 
the character and condition of a people’” (V, 518). He 
utterly rejected the notion of progress through sweeping 
organic changes. He believed profoundly in the perma- 
nent value of a strong Throne, a strong House of Lords, 
and in the House of Commons only as a coordinate branch 
of the civil power. It is not unjust to suppose that he 
regarded the Established Church rather as a necessary 
part of the social and political structure of the nation 
than as a divinely instituted organism with supernatural 
functions. That he laid great store by the doctrine of 
the Royal Supremacy there is no reason to doubt nor 
need to explain. What he thought of “‘democracy” in 
our sense of the word may be guessed from what he said 
in 1879 speaking at Aylesbury on the agricultural system: 


But a year ago they [Cockney agitators] were setting the 
agricultural laborers against the farmers; now they are attempt- 
ing to set the farmers against the landlords. These men were 
opposed to our free and aristocratic government. You may 
get rid of that Government, gentlemen, but, if you do, you will 
have either a despotism that ends in democracy or a democracy 
that ends in despotism. (VI, 499.) 


Disraeli was born to this political faith, but it perfectly 
corresponded to the order of nature as he saw it. To him 
“democracy” was a denial of plain facts — therefore, he 
denied “‘democracy.” 

‘Zeal for the greatness of England,” Lord Salisbury 
said, “‘was the passion of his life”; and for Disraeli the 
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greatness of England was her Empire. His vision of that 
he once described in the peroration of a speech in the 
Lords (VI, 284) in terms that plainly show how complete 
was his consecration to its service. It was an ideal which 
wholly satisfied his imagination, evoked all his enthusiasm, 
and engaged his powers to the full. 

Now the fates so arranged it that there came to him 
at the very close of his career the opportunity for which 
his whole life had been a’preparation. In 1874, at seventy 
years of age, he was called back to power as the favorite 
minister of a Queen whose views were in complete accord 
with his own, whose confidence and even affection he 
completely possessed, and towards whom he cherished a 
genuine devotion. “To Disraeli,” Mr. Buckle says, “‘his 
whole life was a romance; and nothing in it seemed to 
him more romantic than his relation to Queen Victoria.” 
Even before the officiak summons to Windsor arrived 
Lady Ely wrote to him: ‘My dear mistress will be very 
happy to see you again and I know how careful and gentle 
you are about all that concerns her. I think you under- 
stand her so well, besides appreciating her fine qualities.” 
That he served a Queen gave to Disraeli of all men the 
one incentive that called with irresistible appeal to his 
whole nature. It was a touch of consummate artistry on 
the part of the fates; one might imagine that, womanlike, 
they themselves were enamored of the man! 

Hardly had he gathered up the reins of power when the 
‘Eastern Question” loomed upon the horizon. Disraeli 
faced it with positive exultation. ‘“‘These are politics 
worth managing,” he wrote to Lady Bradford. The game 
and the stakes perfectly suited his fancy. 

For the Queen, as for himself, there was but one aspect 
of the ‘Eastern Question,” one plain duty before Eng- 
land. That was to keep Russia out of India by keeping 
her out of Constantinople. Now to keep Russia out of 
Constantinople it was necessary to keep the Turk in 
Constantinople; consequently it was a case of full part- 
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nership — no less — with the Sultan. He was not, super- 
ficially regarded, a nice partner for Queen Victoria. It 
was quite impossible to defend in principle either his 
theories or his practices in the way of Government. 
Moreover, his ideas of team-work were, to say the least, 
rudimentary. Russia was able to make war against him 
on high “‘moral grounds”; Mr. Gladstone leaped from his 
“retirement” to set the heather on fire over the ‘‘Bul- 
garian Horrors,” and to demand that the “‘Unspeakable 
Turk” should be expelled once and for all from Europe. 
The Nonconformist Conscience functioned volubly all 
over England. About the only really popular representa- 
tive of their policy that the Queen and Disraeli had was 
“The Great McDermott — lion comique” who bellowed 
nightly in the music-halls the classic ballad: 


We don’t want to fight, but by Jingo! if we do, 
We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got the money 
too: — 


and was greeted with roars of approval as he asseverated 
Britain’s fixed determination, 
The Russian shall not have Constantinople. 


It was not a subtle argument but it was concrete and 
easily grasped. It placed the ‘‘needs of empire” squarely 
against the “moral issue” — which latter the Queen 
plumply characterized as ‘‘mawkish sentimentality.” The 
strength of Disraeli’s position lay in the fact that he was 
prepared to go to war with the world to carry England’s 
point, and, together, on these lines Queen and Premier 
fought the thing out to the end. Disraeli went to the 
Congress of Berlin early in June, 1878, having in his 
pocket an agreement with Russia that made safe the 
road to the East. Less than six weeks later he returned 
and from the windows of Downing Street announced that 
he had brought home ‘‘ Peace with Honor.” 

The Lords promptly ratified the Treaty of Berlin with- 
out a dissenting vote and the majority for ratification 
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in the Commons was, maugre Mr. Gladstone, overwhelm- 
ing. The Queen offered Disraeli every honor within her 
gift; he accepted the Garter after he had secured it for 
Salisbury. ‘‘He will not trust himself now,” he wrote to 
her of himself, ‘‘in endeavoring to express what he feels 
to your Majesty’s kindness. He thinks he is ennobled 
through your Majesty’s goodness quite enough though 
with infinite deference to your Majesty’s gracious pleasure 
he would presume to receive the Garter; but as he always 
feels your Majesty’s kind thoughts are dearer to him than 
any personal distinction however rich and rare. The be- 
lief that your Majesty trusts and approves of him is ‘more 
precious than rubies.’”” Undoubtedly florid, but also un- 
doubtedly sincere! Six months later he wrote to Lady 
Bradford: ‘Everything, they say, comes too late. It is 
something if it comes. However, I can’t complain of life. 
I have had a good innings and cannot at all agree with 
the Great King that all is vanity.” Some two years 
afterwards, Disraeli being in his grave, Gladstone himself 
recognized the return from Berlin as the zenith of his 
rival’s career, and aptly —if a trifle tardily — quoted 
Virgil’s 
Aspice ut insignis spoliis Marcellus opimis 
Ingreditur, victorque viros supereminet omnes. 


All very nice and interesting, my reader will (I hope!) 
say; but you said he was “elemental.” Expound! 

In this respect, so please you (subject to correction for 
a possible miscalling of technicalities), Disraeli was ele- 
mental; he was the complete antithesis of what our 
psychiatrists call the ‘‘wishful thinker.” He was an ut- 
terly ‘“‘adequate” person and the ‘“‘inferiority complex” 
was not found in him. He saw clearly; he thought clearly; 
he never deceived himself; he never doubted himself; he 
was lord of his own hopes and fears; he made “‘phrases,” 
but they were his servants, not his master; his imagination 
dealt with concrete images not with abstractions; his word 
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was good, and he bore no malice. Vindictiveness was not 
in his nature. The imperial problems which he faced are 
gone up in smoke, the three great Empires with which 
he dealt are ashes, the Crown which he sought to 
strengthen is today a mere legal fiction, the House of 
Lords of whose power and prestige he was so jealous a 
guardian is tied to the chariot wheels of the Commons, 
and the “‘democracy” which he dreaded is enthroned. 
What remains of his creed of statecraft, of his policy of 
“empire,” of his treaties? Yet, forty years after his 
death, on April 19th in each year Englishmen wreathe 
with primroses his statue in Parliament Square, and the 
name of “Dizzy” is held in affectionate pride by English- 
men. 
Tuomas F. Wooptock. 


Two PHILOSOPHERS OF THE FLUX 


Mind — Energy. By Henri Bergson. ‘Translated by 
H. W. Carr. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 


Reconstruction in Philosophy. By John Dewey. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co. 


Professor Bergson, as we all know, is a spiritualist; and 
this volume adds weight and clearness to his spiritualism. 
He avers that mind is more than brain-process can express, 
a power with laws of its own and largely independent of 
bodily conditions. Current psychology of course is ma- 
terialistic, and so, to all intents and purposes, is current 
philosophy — neither dares give mind a directing power 
over body, lest the law of the Conservation of Energy 
should be broken. Bergson boldly declares that this law 
holds only of dead matter; mind has never been found 
empirically to verify it, and in fact, if we follow the evi- 
dence, will be seen to be a unique mode of energy, whose 
law is self-increase. ‘This energy inserts itself into that 
mélée of physical energies which constitutes the material 
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world — the brain is its entering wedge — and turns that 
world more and more to its uses. It contains forces whose 
nature and strength we are only beginning to suspect — 
forces which enable mind to communicate directly with 
mind, to heal disease, to dominate the environment far 
more than it now does. And probably the mind, being 
so largely independent of bodily limitations, will survive 
bodily death. It is in this direction that Professor Bergson 
frankly confesses he is working; and he encourages us to 
hope for a new and spiritual psychology to replace the 
present physiological hybrid. Well! his views may be 
right or wrong — we incline to think them in the main 
right — but at any rate they are based on empirical 
evidence, which is more than most philosophers can 
boast of their own. 

It is a rare and refreshing spectacle to find a professor 
of philosophy who dares write on interesting topics like 
these. Instead of asking how knowledge is possible, how 
there can be an external world, or whether all things are 
dependent on one another, he goes direct to the facts, and 
outlines for us, however schematically, a map of the uni- 


verse. Instead of perpetually fitting a shoe to walk with, 
he walks; instead of discussing forever the meanings of 
terms, he tells a story. He thus arouses thought instead 
of discouraging it; almost alone among the professionals, 


he is a true metaphysician. 


We cannot here criticise Professor Bergson’s arguments, 
his theory of dreams, of paramnesia, of intellectual 
effort. We sometimes find his reasoning loose; his phrases, 


dazzling as they are, occasionally leave doubt as to their 


meaning. This however is no objection to his aim and 
method. If he is at fault, it is only because, while more 
empirical than almost any other thinker of today, he is 


not yet empirical enough. For it is true, we think, that 


his dynamic, temporal point of view shuts his eyes in a 
very un-empirical way to the static side of things. Life, 
for him, is but mind growing in efficiency, in control over 
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Nature and the body; but what is the efficiency for? 
Ever for more life and more efficiency, he says; as if we 


were to move for motion’s sake. But this deification of 
process — which another age than our own might possibly 
have needed — points to no true growth. True growth 
consists in the acquisition of permanent, unchanging 
possessions —in property, in knowledge, in mental 
habit and stable character. It is only in the rest after 
toil that we can enjoy the fruits of toil. It is only in the 
contemplative side of life that life can be seen to be worth 
living. But for Professor Bergson contemplation is 
sleep, and waking life is wholly action and willing —a 
radical misapprehension of which he would not have been 
guilty had he kept as a fixed and static possession the 
teaching of Plato and Aristotle. We cannot but feel it a 
loss to humanity that M. Bergson, with his brave spiritu- 


alism and his concreteness, should be blind to one whole 
side of human nature — the side that enjoys rest and 
still thought, the end for the sake of which all activity is 
undertaken. 

Professor Dewey’s Reconstruction of philosophy lacks 


the objective interest of Bergson’s presentation, and at 
the same time is equally one-sided. Mr. Dewey would 
give up the attempt to map the universe, and would 
substitute the task of social amelioration. He condemns 
the alleged knowledge of the metaphysician, because it 


claims to be higher than other knowledge, and self- 
sufficient. His democratic soul revolts at the assumption 
of superiority and self-sufficiency. He is indeed the 


democrat in philosophy; a new type, uniquely character- 


istic of this country. None of the so-called “higher” 
things — scientific knowledge for its own sake, esthetic 
delight, ecstatic union with God — are of value to him 


except as they contribute to a better social life shared by 


all men. Human association, equal participation in 
everything by all, is the goal of life; and it is no static 
goal, but an ever-continuing process. Dewey like Bergson 
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deifies process, growth perpetual, activity; but being 
American he socializes these. And being pre-occupied 
with social needs, he gives us no picture of the universe, 
no general laws on which human nature is based; he 
rather inculcates an attitude, a method of approach, viz., 
the democratic spirit. Nor does he justify this spirit, as 
a pragmatist should, by results delivered. Hence his 
*reconstruction” is thinner and paler than Bergson’s 
offering. It suggests that hurrying, fevered spirit of the 
modern world, which is more concerned with doing than 
with what it does, with change than with the result pro- 
cured by change — an exclusive practicality which not 
only ministers to no spiritual culture, but sooner or later 


defeats its own purpose. 
W. H. SHELDoNn. 


THE RENAISSANCE BY SAMPLE 


Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth Century. By 
Henry Osborn Taylor. Two volumes. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


The accomplished author of The Medieval Mind has 
written two well-packed volumes on the Renaissance 
without mentioning that word. This expresses a con- 
viction that no abrupt change occurred but merely an 
accelerated development. Now every shift in human af- 
fairs is conditioned by what Mr. Taylor calls the “‘proxi- 
mate past.” It may also be affected by a remote past 
which has been long in abeyance. When the remote sud- 
denly hurdles over the proximate past and becomes ac- 
tual, we have a renaissance. This seems to me so exactly 
to describe what went on between Petrarch and Poliziano 
that I feel Mr. Taylor’s tenderness for the surviving 
Middle Ages somewhat misleads the reader as to the 
facts. In compensation for such blurring of the larger 
facts the smaller facts are presented with thoroughness 
and sympathy. 
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The task was no less than to write the history of Euro- 
pean ideas for a century, and it naturally involved ex- 
treme difficulties of plan and proportion. The logical 
framework for a history of ideas would be topical. Such 
subjects as humanism, pictorial expression, political 
theories, would be carried through the entire field in so 
many considerable treatises. This was the method of 
Burckhardt in his classic treatment of the Renaissance in 
Italy. But the literary obstacles to such a handling in- 
crease almost geometrically as the field extends, and the 
pitfall ever yawns that individuals shall be fractioned off 
as illustrative examples and not considered for them- 
selves. For such reasons, I imagine, Mr. Taylor has 
used the topical method only when it seems obligatory, 
as in Italian painting, scientific discovery, and philosophy, 
adopting generally a method thoroughly tested in his 
earlier books, which may be called that of samples. Of 
the thirty-five chapters twenty-one are strictly biograph- 
ical and others largely so. What we have is a gallery of 
representative men of the Renaissance with a modicum 
of generalization and comment. 

That Mr. Taylor had made of literary sampling a fine 
art no one who has read The Medieval Mind will 
question. He has an extraordinary way of reading through 
texts which bore professional historians to extinction 
without losing his alertness or interest. He not merely 
devours Erasmus, or Pico, or Ficino, for example, but 
returns from these prodigious adventures bearing tooth- 
some prey in the way of enlightening extracts. It is in 
every way more economical and delightful to read with 
Taylor than to walk with Hare. He makes the men of 
the Renaissance reveal themselves in their own words. 
The tact and patience involved in this process of discov- 
ery and selection are of no common order. It is as a 
super-sampler that Mr. Taylor will be long and gratefully 
remembered. 

The proportions of this book are unusual. Far from 
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playing up the Italian humanists, they are dispatched 
with a bare hundred pages, out of eight hundred. Perhaps 
six hundred more are devoted to Germany, France and 
England. England alone accounts for most of volume 
two. This rather sparse treatment of Italy is perhaps 
due to the fact that the material is otherwise readily ac- 
cessible. Yet the omissions are serious. Certainly a real 
portraiture of Count Baldassare Castiglione, the author 
of The Courtier, is sorely missed. He fixes the modern 
ideal of the gentleman, which implies a magnanimity and 
understanding far transcending the medieval books of 
courtesy. Then Mr. Taylor’s Italy is almost exclusively 
a man’s world. The bluestocking sisters Beatrice and 
Isabella d’Este are perhaps ignored as already fully ex- 
ploited by Mrs. Cartwright’s skilful pen, but the puritan 
humanist Olympia Fulvia Morata might have been cited 
on the side of the angels and on the other side the enig- 
matic Lucrezia Borgia. Among the Italian samples I 
also sorely miss a villain. Not Aretino, for he is almost 
as dull as he is foul and violent, but say, Pope Alexander 
VI or his portentous son. Or that sportsman connoisseur 
Leo X might serve a better because less hackneyed turn. 
In short Mr. Taylor as much underplays the lurid aspect 
of the Italian Renaissance as Henri Beyle and Symonds 
overplay it. 

From the author’s silence as to architecture, contrasting 
with his enthusiastic and competent treatment of Italian 
painting one may guess that he regards, with Ruskin to 
back him, the Vitruvian revival as insignificant. Right 
or wrong, and here opinion is free, I believe that the 
monumental building of the sixteenth century not only 
expressed current ideas with energy and accuracy, but 
also reacted powerfully upon literary ideas. Without St. 
Peter’s and what it implies we might have had quite a 
different Corneille. 

In the northern field we have admirable portraiture — 
Montaigne, Calvin sympathetically and comprehensively 
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outlined, Luther solidly built, and ‘“‘Queen Bess” hit off 
with almost rapturous gusto. Indeed the whole English 
portion is carried off with such insight and enthusiasm 
that one readily condones its disproportionate scale. 
Here the author’s style, always clear and urbane, often 
rises to eloquence. On the whole matter of the formation 
of the Anglican Church he expatiates, again out of all 
relation to its European importance, probably because it 
ideally illustrates the reasonable use of “‘ proximate pasts.” 

The encyclopedic chapters on science, philosophy, and 
medicine are well put together, especially good the in- 
sistence on the close relation between Renaissance science 
and magic. The author, as does the reviewer, doubtless 
recalls a boyhood before which experimental science was 
dangled simply as a wonderful box of tricks. In its present 
concern with spiritism modern science is conceivably 
merely reverting to Renaissance type, say as represented 
by Paracelsus. 


The summing up is gingerly and leaves the impression 
that the author would rather have let it alone. We come 
to something like a generalization in the statement: 


It was not the new content of thought, or the emotional in- 
crement, that was to impress the sixteenth century upon the 
future, but the influence lying in its expressional power and 
charm and beauty. 


Here is matter for a very pretty quarrel into which 
under a peace-loving editor the reviewer would do well 
not to enter. But I may do a little resampling on my 
own account and ask if any medieval thinker could by 
any possibility have even thought Pico’s great utterance: 
“For none other cause have I philosophized save that I 
might philosophize.” ‘To think thus is to lift the lid and 
leave it off. In the Middle Ages the lid was always on. 
The boldest thinker could at best only break his head 
on it. The Renaissance, while often pretending pru- 
dentially to the contrary, effectually lifted the lid, which, 
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to our present good and also abundant hurt, has ever 
since stayed off. 

With its competent scholarship, well arranged as it is 
for the serious reader’s convenience, this work has an 
amateur quality which is at once its attraction and lim- 
itation. With all its ballast of apt citation, it remains 
a personal book. There is no evident programme, just 
a genial and perceptive exploration of an interesting field 
somewhat casually conducted. The writer has none of 
the audacity necessary to the professional generalizer, 
and the joyous effrontery of the Renaissance largely es- 
capes him. He makes them all seem just a little more 
gentlemanly than they really were. Most historians of 
the period have fallen into the opposite extreme of over- 
emphasizing the ruffianism of the age. Thus Mr. Taylor’s 
book will help both the student and the gentle reader to 
deal more intelligently with the “‘proximate past”’ repre- 
sented by Burckhardt and Symonds. 

FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


Lusricious ART 


In Chancery. By John Galsworthy. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 


Mr. Galsworthy’s newest novel is reminiscent. We are 
asked to remember that Soames Forsyte, the ‘‘man of 
property” of the early novel of that name, has been 
deserted by his wife on the death of her lover in-the third 
year of her marriage. In Chancery picks up the thread 
of Soames’s fortunes, after a dozen years in which 
he has neglected to’procure a divorce, and at a moment 
when his longing for a son is spurred by a flutter of middle- 
aged love, and in turn spurs him to seek the divorce he had 
so long shrunk from. The absence of the necessary evi- 
dence, the return of his old passion for his wife, and her 
renewed refusal to return hang them up in chancery until 
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at last she creates the evidence by going abroad with a 
new lover. 

The fable itself, like the fable of its predecessor, Saint’s 
Progress, is eminently Galsworthy, though in a different 
strain. It is in the impression left by the handling of the 
theme, however, that the reminiscent note is strongest. 
The author, indeed, has cast many of his younger faults — 
the stifling, pent-up atmospheres in which obstructed 
wills gasp ineffectually for breath, the tawdry epithets, 
the stained-glass-window men, the moonlit-bull-dog men, 
of his Fraternity days. He has gained steadily both in 
ventilation and in spontaneity, so that, since the Free- 
lands at least, he moves with the easy stride of one who 
has swung into step with the gait of his own generous 
talent. 

In another and more important respect, however, Mr. 
Galsworthy’s later and latest work is of a piece with his 
earliest, and stirs in the reader the same half-defined 
restlessness and distress as of old — the more disturbing 
now for the very naturalness and vividness of the scene. 
The more “‘convincing” the moving picture, the more one 
is piqued to inquire into its significance. And it is just 
the significance of his facile matter that from the first has 
remained vague. 

In Chancery, for example, is by every outward sign 
a satire —a satire on the possessive instinct, from the 
first sentence, ‘‘The possessive instinct never stands 
still,” to the last, ‘By God! this — this thing was his.” 
And yet the catastrophe bears no relation to the possessive 
instinct. The Forsyte family — the very name is sugges- 
tive of the morality — is the embodiment of that instinct, 
and Soames is the embodiment of the family. But poor 
Soames, who is satirized throughout for his desire for 
wealth, his desire for his own wife, his desire for a son, is 
everywhere thwarted; while Cousin Jolyon, who has 
wealth, who has had two wives, who has had three chil- 
dren, and who has come into possession of the very house 
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which Soames had built for his own, is blessed in the end 
by the possession of Soames’s wife herself. It is true that 
this is a mad world, and that kissing goes by favor. But it 
is not the ironies of life that Mr. Galsworthy celebrates. 
Both comment and dramatic emotion are so managed as 
to throw obloquy upon the man of property and the 
glamor of sympathy upon Cousin Jolyon and the wife 
Irene — not on the score of the possessive instinct, but, 
simply and believably, because Soames is unloved and 
Jolyon is loved. 

In the end the reflective reader, when the glamor of his 
sympathy has dimmed, finds himself bewildered. And on 
looking back to similar experiences over the last pages of 
the earlier novels, he is led to conclude that the be- 
wilderment is, in the first instance, the bewilderment of 
Mr. Galsworthy himself. 

This defect is apparently a quality in the eyes of his 
very modern audience. If one may judge by appreciative 
essays and reviews, that audience is highly sophisticated 
and cultured — cultured, that is, in the somewhat soft 
conception of culture of the times, a decorative, self- 
indulgent, esthetic culture, with but one rigidity in its 
convictions — that morals do not enter into art. Now 
whatever may be said of the other arts, the art of the 
novelist can no more help being “‘moral” — or perhaps 
immoral — than the art of the painter can help being 
esthetic. ‘The materials of the novel — the interplay of 
human characters and the evaluation of their acts through 
the consequences that flow from them — are themselves 
moral. To make a virtue of taking no point of view, of 
letting life speak for itself, to be as inconclusive as life 
itself, is possible only to the gods in their silence and their 
immortality. The poor novelist must speak; and while 
life itself is inconclusive, the novel stops. 

As for Mr. Galsworthy, however vividly he may render 
up the objective scene, he seems in the end but a bemused 
providence to his creations. As a matter of intelligible 
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art, it is open to him, if he is reticent, or indifferent, or 
misty as to his own understanding of life, to provide in 
each tale “at least one calm observer” — to use Haw- 
thorne’s phrase —or a protagonist, from whom as a 
constant its values may take their measure. But it is his 
practice to provide no such constant. The point of view 
shifts with dizzy frequency. We are thrown back, there- 
fore, upon the author himself, the more that in his rdéle of 
satirist his own comment is profuse. And in those com- 
ments, in the easy disposal of the reader’s sympathies, 
and in the tacit significance of his consummations, the 
author himself proves shadowy, evasive, shifty. 

The effect is that both his comments and his catastro- 
phes seem to emerge gratuitously from his nerves and his 
temperament. And as one looks back over the drift of 
his dozen novels to catch, as a last resort, the clue to that 
temperament, one finds it, as might have been expected, 
temperamental, irrational, suffused with a sympathy that 
leans, whenever the alternative is presented, to the 
irrational appetites. And naturally such a temperament 
leans towards lubricity, as in the noisome Dark Flower, 
or towards an emotional celebration of promiscuity, as in 
the Saint’s Progress. In this championship of the ani- 
mal against the man one catches the clue, perhaps, to 
that evasion by which Mr. Galsworthy himself eludes us 
as a rational constant from which to measure the humane 
values of his work. 

How “‘sincere”’ he is in all this, whether sincerity is at 
all separable from some constancy of rational principle, 
are perhaps idle questions. One reader of the Saint’s 
Progress, a little sickened as he came to the last pages, 
was suddenly arrested by what could only have been a de- 
liberately planned incident, coming as it did at the very 
consummation of the tale. The central theme has been 
mooted in terms of all the modern philosophies, Chris- 
tian, pragmatic, esthetic, scientific, the condemning 
philosophies all confuted. The heroine, sitting at night 
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in an upper window and seeing a goat in the yard strain- 
ing at its tether, is filled with pity for all restrained 
things. 


George Laird, returning half an hour later, heard a voice 
saying softly: ‘‘George, George!” 

Looking up he saw a little white blur at the window, and 
Noel’s face just visible. 

‘George, let the goat loose . . . 

Something in that voice, and in the gesture of her stretched- 
out arm moved George in a queer way, although, as Pierson had 
once said, he had no music in his soul. He loosed the goat. 


” 


Is Mr. Galsworthy laughing at us in his tweed sleeve? 
SHERLOCK B. Gass. 


Mrs. Pieper Out-PIPERED 


Revelations of Louise. By Albert S. Crockett. New York: 
Stokes. 


One of the remarkable things about this book is the 
publishers’ note, which in our judgment ought not to have 


been restricted to the wrapper. It is: 


The decision to publish this book was reached only after the 
most careful consideration, and after consultation with several 
of the men named and others — men who have been associated 
with the author and have tested his accuracy of statement in 
their past connection with his work as a newspaper writer. 


If a similar note could have been truthfully prefixed to 
the majority of psychic books published during the last 
few years, the subject would have been in much better 
repute. 

If the reader of this document does not hold his judg- 
ment in absolute suspense — and no one will be able to do 
that — he has got either to admit the statements of the 
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book, or to believe one or more of the following proposi- 
tions: (1) that the author is a super-monumental liar, 
or (2) that he was deluded every day for months in scores 
of ways absolutely inconsistent with sanity, or (3) that 
half a dozen well known and reputable people who vouch 
for his truthfulness and sanity were inconceivably mis- 
taken, or (4) that a dozen people whom he alleges to have 
been co-witnesses, either do not exist or participate by 
silent assent in his lies or illusions. 

Unless a denial can be found to those propositions, this 
volume contains accounts of the most remarkable series 
of phenomena in any volume known to us, and we should 
be slow to contradict the same assertion if made of all 
the other volumes put together. 

The alleged medium is a young girl of thirteen. Her 
telekinetic phenomena surpass all those of which we have 
read except Home’s levitations, elongations, and expe- 
riences with fire. Her “possessions” during the few 
months reported were probably at least equal to those of 
Mrs. Piper for any similar period, and some of them 
might perhaps be considered superior (if that word fits) 
to any of Mrs. Piper’s. Mrs. Piper never gave any tele- 
kinetic manifestations, so far as we know, and that is 
our chief reason for giving this article its title. 

Take it all in all, the book’s “‘evidence” is in accord 
with that of «he other books worth attention. Yet while, 
like virtually all of them, it depicts, on the whole, a ra- 
tional Heaven, it has, in that regard, like most of the 
rest, its own fringe of nonsense carried over from previous 
speculations. 

In reading the book, after we were satisfied that it was 
worth marginal marks for review, we soon found that we 
were marking pretty much the whole of it; so we will not 
attempt extracts, but refer those interested to the book 
itself as certainly well worthy of their attention in com- 


parison with any similar book we know. 
T. E 
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SHAKESPEARE ON THE STAGE 


Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving. By George C. D. 
Odell. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. —. 


From the point of view of posterity, perhaps the most 
ironical joke ever perpetrated by the Muses on the Eng- 
lish theatre was to have Shakespeare born and live in 
the period just before the Elizabethan — we almost said 
medizval — stage ceased to exist. No other dramatist, 
who wrote plays worthy of a better fate than being interred 
with his bones, ever became such a tantalizing and baf- 
fling problem to managers and actors who wish to produce 
his dramas before the eyes of posterity. The best that 
Athens and Rome, Spain, Italy, Germany, and France 
have to offer in the realm of dramatic art, no matter 
when it was first represented, can not only be produced 
on the modern stage just as it was designed to be pre- 
sented, but also the audience has no reason to fear that 
the presentation will betray or do violence to the original 
idea of the playwright. The problem of how to produce 
Shakespeare on the stage arose as soon as the theatres 
reopened in England shortly after the Restoration in 
1660, when the kind of stage, with its own peculiar 
mechanism and conventions, for which Shakespeare 
wrote had become only a memory and a subject for his- 
torians of the theatre. 

In his study of Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving 
Professor Odell traces the history of this problem with a 
scholarly minuteness and a wealth of detail which are 
manifestly the result of painstaking research extending 
over many years. The two large volumes fairly bulge 
with facts concerning the English stage which might 
weary the ordinary reader, did the author not illumine 
them with delightful and suggestive obiter dicta. Further- 
more, the ordinary reader will be delighted by the complete 
absence of footnotes which, as a rule, crowd the page of 
works of this kind in a most distracting manner. It is 
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a scholarly work without pedantic impedimenta. The 
scholar investigating the history of the English theatre 
will find within these pages an invaluable fund of informa- 
tion on every subject relating to the drama as presented 
in the theatre, with the exception, which the author 
notes in the preface, of the art of acting. It would, per- 
haps, seem ungracious when so much is offered, to regret 
this omission. However, the first volume especially con- 
tains much more than the title implies. It furnishes by 
far the best history of the English theatre of the period, 
and, no doubt, many years will pass before it is super- 
seded. Always keeping in view his main subject of Shake- 
speare as produced on the stage, Professor Odell gives an 
account of the elements of theatrical representation during 
the latter half of the seventeenth and the whole of the 
eighteenth centuries. The volume devoted to more 
modern times deals almost exclusively with Shakespeare. 
Accompanying the text is a series of many illustrations 
constituting in itself a vivid history of English stage- 
craft and theatrical costumes. 

Professor Odell shows how, in the age of Betterton, 
Shakespeare was re-written and mangled by men who 
ought to have known better, as well as by those whose 
sole claim upon immortality lies in their invincible stupid- 
ity. Painful as the account of this wholesale butchery is, 
the scholar will be grateful for the clear and minute de- 
scriptions of the changes made in Shakespeare’s plays in 
each period. Then, in the age of Cibber, at least a more 
respectful attitude towards the great Elizabethan arises, 
in spite of the contemporary attempts at adaptation 
which were, for the most part, bungling affairs with the 
exception of Cibber’s Richard III. This version, as is 
pointed out, has never been displaced because it is actually 
a more dramatic piece of work than the original play. 
Professor Odell never allows his profound admiration for 
Shakespeare to degenerate into the fanaticism infecting 
sO many critics who denounce as profane the idea that 
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Shakespeare ever nods. Furthermore, Shakespeare to 
him, at least in this book, is first and foremost a play- 
wright. This is a compliment too rarely paid to the great 
dramatist by his admirers. 

The attempts at an actual ‘“‘restoration of the poet 
here-to-fore manhandled by the Philistines” began with 
the age of Garrick, with the result that, by 1773, the 
comedies of Shakespeare were recognizable, although the 
tragedies were still rewritten, adapted, and injected with 
new material such as appears in the last act of Garrick’s 
version of Romeo and Juliet. In the early part of the 
nineteenth century the process of restoring the original 
text is carried on and the changes are reduced to “cuts” 
and to the rearrangement of scenes. Also, during this 
period, the special scenic productions, culminating in the 
remarkable productions made later by Irving and Tree, 
are considered as a solution of the problem of producing 
Elizabethan dramas on the modern stage. Antiquarians 
and archeologists direct the scene painters and the cos- 
tumers, who lavish their art on astounding spectacles 
in which it is soon found, alas, that Shakespeare is too 
often buried under an avalanche of scenery. Finally, after 
Granville Barker’s tawdry bid for novelty, we have com- 
pleted the circle, and the younger generation is demanding 
the whole Shakespearean play without any scenery or 
as a replica of the Elizabethan stage. 

Still the problem remains unsolved, and, no doubt, will 
remain so. One thing is certain: we cannot adapt Shake- 
speare to the stage. A possible solution may be to adapt 
the stage to Shakespeare. In other words, can some 
method be devised to play his dramas as they were in- 
tended to be presented: more to be heard than to be 
seen? But modern productions on an Elizabethan stage 
tend to become a pious homage and an antiquarian 
exercise. The uncontrollable imagination demands that 
the dream-like picture conjured up by the lines be repro- 
duced on the stage. We are so accustumed to scenery 
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that to place Shakespeare on a bare stage sets him off 
as a man apart; and we resent that as much as he would. 
Yet the modern theatre, though rich in mechanism and 
art, can never reproduce him so that the physical eye 
may behold what the mind’s eye beholds. We know 
Shakespeare too well. We are too conscious of his genius. 
The man is to be envied — if he exists — who can listen 
to Shakespeare untrammeled by a strange mixture of 
notions preconceived from childhood on. Thus we can 
scarcely share with Professor Odell the conviction that 
the “‘way will be devised for presenting Shakespeare so 
that he will not spell ruin but the fullest measure of suc- 
cess.” Nevertheless, each succeeding generation will 
valiantly make this effort with reverence and respect. 
Donatp Ctive Stuart. 


A Doctor’s Boox 
The School of Salernum. New York: Paul B. Hoeber. 


One of the seductive byways of English literature leads 
through the small but curious collection of books con- 
cerned in one way or another with the practice of medicine 
and the life of the mediciner. To name two recent vol- 
umes of the latter sort which happen to lie before us, 
there are Dr. Osler’s An Alabama Student and Other Bio- 
graphical Essays and the charming reprint of Dr. William 
Macmichael’s Gold-Headed Cane. More for doctors than 
about them is the book now published, yet it may be 
not without interest also for the laity who are inclined 
to a little laughter at the ancient superstitions, not yet 
entirely exploded, of their medical guides and friends. 

The great school of Salerno, finally abolished by Na- 
poleon in 1811, was flourishing in the age of the Crusades, 
and some time about the year 1100 one of the sages of 
the institution, whose acquaintance with the human fram- 
was better than his knowledge of Latin prosody, come 
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posed a poem on the rules of health (Regimen Sanitatis 
Salernitanum) for Robert of Normandy, eldest son of 
William the Conqueror, who had stopped at Salerno on 
his way back from the Holy Land to be healed of a poi- 
soned wound inthe arm. ‘A romantic tale,” Dr. Packard 
tells us in his History of the School prefixed to the present 
volume, “‘states that the physicians told him that there 
was but one chance for his recovery. This was to have 
the poison sucked from his wound. His affectionate wife 
volunteered for this service, but the Duke sternly refused 
to consider the proposition. Sybilla, not to be daunted, 
waited until he was sound asleep one night and then pro- 
ceeded to suck the wound, with most wonderful results, 
as it healed as if by magic.” 

Of course modern investigators have tried to show that 
the poem never was written for Duke Robert, never, in 
fact, was properly composed at all but just grew up like 
Topsy. However Dr. Packard seems to be satisfied with 
the traditional ascription, and what profit is there in dis- 
crediting a pretty story which does no one any harm? 
At any rate the poem ran over the world, taking on many 
accretions in its course and undergoing many changes. 
The editors who now offer it for entertainment rather 
than admonition reproduce the text published by Croke 
in 1491, with notes giving variations and supplementary 
lines from the edition of Dr. John Ordronaux in 1870. 
With the Latin text they print the rhymed version made 
by John Harington, and published anonymously in 1608 
with the entrancing title: The Englishmans Doctor, or The 
Schoole of Salerne, or Physicall obseruations for the perfect 
Preseruing of the body of Man in continuall health. As an 
example at once of Harington’s English and the Salernian 
wisdom we quote the opening lines of the poem: 


The Salerne Schoole doth by these lines impart 

All health to Englands King, and doth aduise 
From care his head to keepe, from wrath his heart, 
Drinke not much wine, sup light, and soone arise, 
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When meate is gone, long sitting breedeth smart: 
And after-noone still waking keepe your eyes. 
When mou’d you find your selfe to Natures Needs, 
Forbeare them not, for that much danger breeds, 
Vse three Physicions still; first Doctor Quiet, 
Next Doctor Merry-man, and Doctor Dyet. 


If the Salerne Schoole gave degrees to no more drastic 
practitioners than Drs. Quiet, Merry-man, ‘and Diet, it 
would have been well for the world. The droll thing 
about the poem is the mixture of common sense in ordi- 
nary things with the wildest notions about the properties 
of herbs and meats. The proper rule of health should 
seem to have been to consult a physician and then eschew 
his drugs. However, what was terrible once in practice, 
may be amusing now to reflection, and this little book 
is a pleasant addition to that byway of literature of which 
we spoke. It is adorned with quaint pictures taken from 
old German woodcuts, and in the notes gives a number 
of quotations from Gerarde’s Herbal and other ancient 
treatises. 


X. 


Wirth ApMIRAL Sims 






Simsadus: London, The American Navy in Europe. By 
John Langdon Leighton. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co. 


This is at once a lively narrative and a statistical 
history, with plenty of charts and illustrations. The 
author was a reserve ensign in service of information at 
London. He describes the building up of a work which, 
beginning as a mere mission, eventually included sixteen 
squadrons scattered from Murmansk to Corfu. Admiral 
Sims, whose cable address furnishes the title, and his 
young aide believed the mission of the navy to be a simple 
one —to prevent the submarines from winning the war 
by cutting off the munitions of France and the food of 
England. From this point of view the guarding of the 
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sea approaches off Ireland was always the main and in- 
dispensable concern. To this the mine barrage and even 
the escort of troop ships were secondary. Ensign Leighton 
even makes it appear probable that the Germans never 
intended to divert their submarines from the food biock- 
ade to the destruction of transports. They knew that the 
only way of winning the war on the sea was to starve 
England; they at once underestimated the menace of the 

ew American armies and also perceived their own in- 
ability to check the troop convoys. This single-minded- 
ness of Admiral Sims, based as it was on sound military 
conceptions, was never shared by the Navy Department, 
which pursued various and often incompatible aims. 
Although Mr. Leighton never mentions the controversy 
between Admiral Sims and Secretary Daniels, his book 
affords an admirable historical background for the student 
of the affair. 

As to the anti-submarine campaign, the figures are at 
once sensational and instructive. Our fighting ships sunk 
only four submarines and damaged seventeen —this in 
197 engagements. ‘This seems like a pitifully meagre 
result for so great an effort. But it was enough to make 
the submarines ineffectual. It is startling to learn that 
the average number of submarines operating at one time 
in British and French waters was only twenty-two, about 
one-seventh of the fleet. In spite of the fact that these 
were very accurately located and systematically hunted, 
very few were destroyed by the patrol craft. During the 
entire war the Allied navies sunk only twenty-three by 
gun-fire and thirty-five by depth charges out of a total 
‘of 203 destroyed. Such figures stress at once the terrible 
destructive power of the submarine and the virtual im- 
possibility of denying it the sea. The much advertised 
North Sea mine barrage destroyed only six U-boats, 
besides injuring some seventeen. Short of taking the 
German bases, the most effective method of combating 
the submarine remained that of so patrolling the surface 
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that the enemy could do little damage. Success of the 
patrol should be measured not in fights and smashed 
“subs” but in diminished sinkings and tonnage safely 
carried through the danger zone. 

The method by which the undersea craft were eventu- 
ally reduced to impotence is shown in the figures for 
Plymouth. In May, 1918, there were 65 sinkings within 
a radius of one hundred miles. Then a force of American 
submarine chasers was assigned to those waters. The 
110 footers got only one fight and destroyed only one 
“sub,” but by July the sinkings had sunk by one-third, — 
to 45. What was being taken away from the U-boats as 
the patrol improved was the power to harm and, eventu- 
ally, the will to win. How Admiral Sims fought for his 
patrol and how his patrols served is well and vividly told 
in this excellent book. The statistical tables are as valua- 
ble to the student as the text is informative and readable 
to the layman. 

F. J. Martuer, Jr. 








EN CASSEROLE 


Are We Free from Foreign Complications? 


Has the difference between England and Ireland kept 
us out of the League of Nations, and created most of our 
municipal corruption? 


Prohibition 


IT seems pretty well agreed that on the occasion of the 
Harvard-Yale football game on the 20th of November 
there was more liquor and worse liquor in evidence than 
ever before. This was true on the trains, at the game, 
at the clubs in the evening. 

How far does this illustration of the badness of the law 
offset the many illustrations of its goodness? 

How far is it possible to get rid of the badness without 
doing away with the goodness? 

How far does Great Britain’s experience of “‘Dora” 
indicate that it is a better law than ours? 

These questions deserve most serious consideration by 
all of us, much more than we can give them here. 


Our Neighbors’ Sins — and Ours 


Apropos of prohibition, do we begin to realize the denial 
imposed upon us by the aims of our neighbors, — and 
on our neighbors by the sins of ourselves? It’s not a mere 
question of excess and prohibition. We are the victims of 
it at every turn. We lately met an interesting illustration. 

We wanted to check some baggage by rail to a point to 
which we were going by auto. When we asked for checks, 
we offered the baggage master a mileage book. He said, 
*‘Are you going with the baggage?”” When we said “‘ No,” 
he refused to check it. When we asked what difference our 
going made, so long as he had the baggage coupons, he 
said the company had to make the rule because people 
would buy tickets, check on them, and then get them 
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redeemed at the ticket office, and the company would 
have to carry the baggage without receiving any equiva- 
lent whatever. I told him that could not be the case if he 
took my baggage coupons from the mileage book, and he 
replied, not unreasonably, that the company had not 
qualified its rule to permit that, and could not make 
rules to fit all particulars. So I had the bother and 
double expense of expressing my baggage, because some 
people will “beat” the company, just as sober people have 
to go without wine on their tables, and Scotch whisky 
in their old age, because other people get drunk. 


Literature at the Dentist’s 


A peMmocraTic decade must welcome the broadening 
of the word literature to include the masses of printed 
matter not formerly admitted to that once aristocratic 
term. The present paper employs the word literature 
in this newer sense, today so genially generic as to cover 
even the appeal of a typewriter or a newly-created tourist 
Paradise which ingratiatingly offers the prospective 
purchaser “‘some literature” descriptive of its advantages. 
Literature thus popularly defined means simply any- 
thing printed for easy instruction or entertainment, 
which definition causes one sharply to realize how com- 
pletely both these results elude the reader at the dentist’s. 

Literature at the dentist’s is of the hardy nickel-and- 
dime variety. It is singularly the same whoever the 
dentist and wherever his office. A carping spirit may 
wonder whether the selection is indicative of the dentist’s 
own literary taste or of what he supposes his patients’ 
taste to be. Any one will admit that certain magazines 
are always conspicuously absent,! and when one observes 
the treatment of those magazines always conspicuously 
present, one is thankful for the omission. Happily there 


are some pet periodicals, such as the one now publish- 


1The editor’s dentist is enthusiastic over this Review. Yet it must be 
admitted that the editor is enthusiastic over his dentist: Mary and the 
lamb. Eprror. 
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ing these words, which need never be connected with 
certain trepidations in the pit of the stomach. These 
tremors are associated rather with the lurid crimson cover 
and thrilling illustration of the more strenuous purveyors 
to mirth. How flat to the palate tastes the comic 
column when one’s mind is purged by the pity and fear 
which anticipate the tragedy beyond that closed door! 

It distracts a little from our own familiar outer-office 
sensations to observe othér people’s reactions to the liter- 
ary and artistic entertainment provided by the dental pro- 
fession for our solace during suspense. I frequently visit a 
waiting-room where one wall-space exhibits an immense 
photograph of the Coliseum. Have you ever squinted 
at that familiar shape through half-closed lids? You 
would recognize its conspicuous resemblance to a flesh- 
less jaw with gaps in the masonry suggestive of bridge 
work and porcelain crowns. It is not, however, on mural 
decoration that a dentist relies to distract us. To judge 
from the appearance of his office, his faith is mistakenly 
pinned to those sprawled and sat-upon sheets characterized 
by the provocative foot-note “‘continued on pagegg.” Per- 
haps the lurid romance really is continued on page 99, but 
the patient is too perturbed to find out. Small difference it 
makes to a reader whether or not the assassin’s dagger 
penetrates the hero’s vitals, when momentarily one images 
the tweezers gripping one’s own most cherished molar. 

I wonder by what means the martyrs were amused 
when they were awaiting the arena. Probably some of 
them entered the underground passage with the grim 
nonchalance one notes in some of one’s fellow victims in 
the outer office. Some brave man is seen to enter, and 
panoplied in stern endurance, to seat himself far from 
the spread feast of magazines. The inner door opens, 
a wan woman propels herself through our midst, weakly 
adjusting a hat-pin. A nurse in chill linen admits a new 
patient. The grim gentleman fidgets. Beyond the door 
are stealthy sounds, a stifled protest, the grating of a 
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drill. Again the door opens, emitting this time a teary 
child and palpitating mother. The grim gentleman 
springs toward the table, grabs the first sheet near his 
hand, knowing neither then nor after perusal what he is 
reading. It does not matter that in the outer office, the 
magazines are always six months stale. At the dentist’s 
one may still tremble before the Kaiser trampling us in 
floating cloak upon a flying steed, quite forgetful that we 
have since met him photographed in gentle beard and 
slouching coat as innocuously civilian as Jo’s Mr. Baer. 
While we pretend to ourselves that we are reading, surrep- 
titiously and askance we are watching the fluttered nerves 
of our companions, and the opening and shutting of that 
portentous door. Even the literature so carefully prepared 
for the tired business man fails to divert him at the den- 
tist’s. A close study of the waiting patient’s reactions 
to book or paper reveals that literature, whether great or 
small, is not meant for the perturbed mind. It is a fallacy 
to regard reading as relaxation; rather it is labor for the 
taut intellect. We are not half so civilized as we suppose. 

Since atavism is never more active than in a dentist’s 
office, it is time some practitioner adjusted his diversion- 
devices to this fact. Some day an enterprising practitioner 
will recognize the inadequacy of the periodicals which 
bestrew his antechamber, and will turn to the zoo for 
suggestions. He will observe the methods in vogue when 
a veterinarian operates upon the jaw-bone of a trembling 
tiger or panicky elephant. How are the beasts of the circus 
calmed and cajoled into opening their mouths to the sur- 
geon? There, surely no one offers a poor molar-maddened 
monkey a magazine! 

Apart from the zoo there are other sources where a 
dentist who is honestly seeking efficacious amusement 
for his patients may find fresh inspiration. Outside of the 
menagerie there are in active use forms of entertainment 
far more direct and primitive than the sophisticated 
expedient of reading-matter. It remains for some dentist 
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to dispense entirely with literature as a means of allaying 
terror, and to install instead a jazz band that may 
successfully drown the sounds escaping from his chair; 
a still more popular innovation might be inaugurated 
by spreading upon the ceiling, during such time as a 
patient’s face is extended in pained contemplation of 
the same, the antic gambols of Charlie Chaplin or the 
hair-raising adventures of William Hart. 


Advice to Young Interviewers 


INTERVIEWING was once a comfortable, law-abiding art, 
followed by studious and respectable men for the benefit 
of a public with simple tastes and tolerant hearts. In 
the quiet days before jazz bands, shimmying, shuttles, 
and snappy interviewing, it was permissible to begin 
one’s article in some such fatuous way as this, — 

“When I saw Hall Caine lately in his sweet little home 
among the mountains of the Lake Country, he was bed- 
ding a row of heather the while he discussed some of his 
recent books with Malloch McClough, the well known 
political leader.” 

The good humored reader of the Nineties knew that 
we could be depended upon in a reasonable course of 
time to ask Mr. Caine what he considered the trend of 
modern fiction to be, whether he thought there was 
much jealousy among literary men, and other questions 
of an equally popular and engrossing nature. In the 
meantime he was content to sentimentalize over the 
sweet little home and the Scotch heather. But the day 
has long since passed when people could afford to senti- 
mentalize over homes and heather. Unless there is a 
very good reason no one wants to read of men in their 
own homes and you will give a deal more satisfaction if 
you take them out to lunch and snap up the attack in 
some such way as this. 

“*Fi-fi-fo-fum!” said Mr. Leacock as he lashed his chop 
to bits. “The bond between England and America ought 
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to be subsidized. Moreover there should be an accident 
policy for humorists. Suppose I lose my humor? What 
then? How could I go on with my political economy?” 
If possible insert on the side, little touches which will 
expose your large knowledge of the world. When inter- 
viewing Theodore Dreiser remember to mention that he 
is brother to Paul Dresser, who wrote Just tell them that 
you saw me. Many people who have never heard of Theo- 
dore Dreiser are intimate friends of that song. - Do not 
fail to include in your article on the Countess Zodiac 
the fact that she wears digitated stockings. Everyone, 
be he great or small, will be interested in that. It is no 
longer permissible to describe a man as a “great big 
breezy athlete,” or as “sitting at his desk in shirtsleeves 
and sombrero, writing notices for the Daily Star.” ‘These 
primitive methods went out with horse-cars and bustles, 
and even though the latter may be considered indecent 
they are no longer in vogue. I have seen a look almost of 
hatred pass over the face of a dignified playwright on 
reading a description of himself sitting in his shirtsleeves. 
There are rare occasions when the old fashioned de- 
scriptive pattern might serve even yet, were it not for the 
odious habit of exacting promises from the long-suffering 
interviewer. ‘Take the case of a Bulgarian prince re- 
cently arrived in the country, whom it is your good for- 
tune to have known in Roumania. You write to him 
laying bare a few facts concerning the article on his views 
of America which you are about to publish, and he re- 
plies most courteously, offering permission to quote him 
as having said anything. ‘“‘But don’t for the nom de dieu 
say anything about my long painting smock, the green and 
purple studio, my temper, or the wolf hounds; and don’t, I 
implore, try to imitate my accent.” He is a man familiar 
with the profession, and utterly heartless. The article is 
ruined, as you can see at a glance. Take away the wolf 
hounds and the accent alone, and there is no use writing it. 
Of all types, the most annoying is the man who begins by 
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telling you that he could interview you much better than you 
are interviewing him, he having been a police reporter on 
the Indianapolis Record. Now this is all very well, and may 
be true, but why be cruel? He opens the interview thus — 

“What did you conceive the inspiration of my book to 
be, Madame X?” It is not necessary to answer. One 
of the best things about The Earthworm was a very evi- 
dent lack of inspiration — and besides there isn’t time. 

“Well, it was my wife,” he laughs coyly, “you will 
find that she is the inspiration of all that I do. By the 
way, I should like to have her talk with you about her 
work on the psycho-analysts. I'll get her down.” 

We pass over the next half hour. 

Note: Beware of the man who tells you that his wife 
is the finest woman in the world. He has nothing to say, 
or he wouldn’t say that. Leave him untouched. 


It is idle to suppose that interviews have really taken 
place. Such faith is not only childish but pitiful. In 
nine cases out of ten the interviewer plans the entire 
operation, writing out the questions and most of the 
answers, to save trouble; gets the celebrity’s permission 
and fits him in as neatly as may be. In the other nine 
cases the celebrity does the whole thing and leaves it to 
the interviewer to adjust himself. The second method 
is extremely pleasant, enabling the interviewer to make 
himself appear a really clever fellow — there is no limit 
in fact to what he can make of himself in this way. 

Sometimes the subject eliminates himself entirely, 
and this is of all possibilities the most pleasant. We use 
as an illustration the entirely charming publisher whom 
you have been sent to question in the interests of the 
poets. He is a jolly plump person, who greets you in the 
nicest way imaginable with — 

“Oh, let’s not have any interview. I don’t know any- 
thing about poetry. You come along and have some 
lunch with me, and then go back to your office and say 
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I have said anything you like; but don’t worry me now. 
I have a meeting of publishers, underwriters, and land- 
lords in an hour, and I need food.” 

The tenth case — i. e.— the hand-to-hand interview 
where the principal and co-respondent really meet with 
serious intent, is apt to be painful all around. We do not 
deny that it is sometimes well for an interviewer to have 
met his victim, just as it is for a reviewer to have read 
his book; but unless it can be arranged in some under- 
handed manner, such as having the interviewer come 
disguised as a friend, and reveal his identity only upon 
the moment of departure, it is an inhuman proceeding, 
and should not be taken up by any except the stout 
hearted and heavy handed. 


Hypnagogic Dreams 


WE do not remember seeing any attempt to correlate 
hypnagogic dreams with the rest of our experiences, and 
there seems some reason to hope that doing it would shed 
some light on our deeper dream experiences, including 
those which seem to come from agencies outside of our- 
selves. In the hope of encouraging others to send us 
their experience for comparison, we give our own. 

I. With us, the dreams do not always precede sleep. 
Generally we go to sleep without them, and sometimes lie 
awake long after them. 

II. We think they come oftenest in a condition of 
moderate fatigue, especially in the absence of a customary 
nap before dinner. 

III. They are apt to be grouped around some special 
type. Once they were all Watteau. Sometimes they are 
national — Dutch, Japanese, Chinese, or of a period — 
Puritan, Colonial or the Spanish Ascendancy. At other 
times they are a jumble of various nationalities or periods. 

IV. Sometimes the faces contort, like the gutta-percha 
faces children used to pinch into all sorts of grimaces, some- 
times change intoone another, generally followin succession. 
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V. Once we noted that their expressions seemed to com- 
ment on our passing thoughts. Since, we have had two or 
three slight impressions of the same kind, but hardly 
enough to be worthy of comment. 

VI. Once very lately we distinctly noticed that attempts 
to think brought on the visions so that they obstructed 
thought. Probably this has been true before but un- 
noticed. 

VII. As a rule there are several faces at once. 

VIII. Four or five times in reading or writing we have 
been troubled with visions of arabesques or perhaps mere 
spots on the paper. They began in very faint colors, and 
sometimes matured to bright red. They may come 
only once or twice in a day, but on one occasion they came 
often in two or three consecutive days, when one evening 
they were varied by showers of bright colored spots aver- 
aging an eighth of an inch in diameter against the dark 
fire-place or white wainscoting, different colors for each. 
That night in the hypnagogic dreams, these spots seemed 
to be replaced by myriads of little figures, mainly or en- 
tirely Japanese, a couple of inches high like little dolls but 
apparently alive, crowding together and moving amongeach 
other. They were so crowded that I could see little but the 
heads. They seemed to fill the whole range of vision. 

IX. Sometimes the visions are kaleidoscopic variations 
on an inanimate figure. Recently they started with a 
bright metal object of various colors half between a candle- 
stick and a lantern. It kept varying its shape. 

X. The experiences are on the whole pleasant, though 
generally grotesque and sometimes verging on the horrible. 

XI. They do not seem to have any bad effects, but we 
doubt if they are quite normal, especially as they have had 
the slight association above indicated with fatigue, and once 
or twice, very definite association with disturbed vision. 

If you have similar experiences, pray send them to us, 
and we will see if we can discover any more laws pervading 
them. 














CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


PINION divides sharply upon the inner meaning of 
the overwhelming defeat of the Democrats in the 
election. Some talked rather wildly of misguided and 
maudlin sympathy, with Sinn Fein Ireland and perverse if 
yearning tenderness for defeated Germany as motive 
powers behind that tidal wave. Some will have it that it 
was an uprising of good Americans against the wicked 
Wilson plot to reduce this free cisatlantic nation to a 
state of vassalage to the transpontine powers of discord 
and darkness. Some say that the vote convicts the Ameri- 
can people of narrow selfishness and a mean disregard of 
a manifest duty to humanity. Others view the whole 
affair as the return of a penitent and affrighted electorate 
to the safe fold of the grand old Republican Party, after 
a lamentable adventure with the Democratic wolves. Still 
others hint that the women did it — or a lot of it. 

It seems safe to say, however, that disgust with Mr. 
Wilson’s party and disillusion with regard to Mr. Wilson’s 
policies was at least a more active agent than was any 
clear popular faith in the promises of the party of Mr. 
Wilson’s enemies. The country wanted a new deal — and 
nothing that Mr. Harding, with reservations, said against 
the League of Nations, and nothing that Mr. Cox duti- 
fully said for the League availed to turn the country 
from its fixed resolve to make that new deal sure. 

As was written in the installment of this survey which 
preceded the election, the advertised and publicly debated 
issue between the parties was a forced issue. The Re- 
publicans had to be against the League because the Demo- 
crats had to be for the League. If either party had been 
free to choose, they might quite conceivably have changed 
sides. 

The result would have been the same. In other words, 
Mr. Wilson’s “‘solemn referendum” upon the League was 
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nothing of the sort. Not the League was condemned and 
utterly repudiated, but the Wilson method of trying to 
force the country to swallow whole the League potion as 
prescribed. Sentiment against European entanglements 
as dangerous and inconvenient for American business and 
American homefolk’s cherished habits is strong, deep- 
rooted, and generally diffused. Sentiment for the idea 
of a league of nations to.prevent or minimize the chances 
of war is likewise generally diffused. It is vague as to form 
and it is not so deep-rooted in the soil as the other senti- 
ment, but it is no merely idealist aspiration. It is backed 
by potent and primitive instincts of caution and conscious 
considerations of self-interest. 

It was the misfortune of the administration that the 
League in the concrete, as fetched back from Paris bottled 
up and neatly labeled by the Democratic President, was 
presented to the people in such fashion as to seem to 
array these two sentiments against each other instead of 
hitching them in double harness to pull together for the 
league idea. That might have been done reasonably 
enough — or so it would appear. But it was not done. 

Thus the League issue made political capital for its 
enemies and not for its friends. It became a two-edged 
sword in the hands of the Republicans and as harmless as a 
clown’s prodigious brandished sausage in the hands of the 
Democratic campaigners. All the while, the more intel- 
ligent politicians on both sides were perfectly aware that 
neither party could hope to put over Mr. Wilson’s League 
cap-a-pie. Equally, all the while, most of these wise 
ones seem to have been fairly clear in their own minds 
that some league of nations there must be. And such old 
hands could hardly avoid the suspicion that the actual 
league of nations, as finally accepted by this country, 
would be very much the same kind of league, whatever 
party furnished the President and Senate that voted and 
signed it. 

This suspicion, firmly lodged in the minds of considerate 
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persons not politicians, enabled many worthy citizens 
to vote for Mr. Harding with at least average good con- 
science — in spite of Mr. Harding’s campaign deliver- 
ances against the League. And the same suspicion dimly 
shadowed in the minds of less considerate persons was far 
from being a negligible factor in the general apathy on 
the whole question of League or half a League or no 
League. For that general apathy was a palpable fact, 
enthusiastic pro-League publicists to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. 

In short, what really happened on November 2d was 
this: The men and women of America with a sweeping 
and unceremonious gesture rejected a boss. They did 
not do it because he was a bad boss, or even merely because 
he was a school-masterly boss — though being school- 
mastered is not long to be endured with equanimity by 
any free people. They did it simply because he was a 
boss. . 

Everybody was thoroughly and unscrupulously bossed 
throughout the war, and everybody stood for it as a thing 
that had to be stood for in order to win the war. But a 
fierce distaste for bosses was engendered in all but the 
meekest breasts. Mr. Wilson, as the boss pre-eminent 
ex-officio (and by intellectual habit and academic train- 
ing) got the full brunt of the reaction. Mr. Wilson’s 
party went with Mr. Wilson. It had no character or 
personality otherwise and so far as the legislative and ad- 
ministrative personnel was concerned, it could be scrapped 
as unconcernedly as the tardy unused airplanes and eagle 
boats that represented in a not too discriminating popular 
imagination the reduction to the absurd of the achieve- 
ment of complicating for the country the job of getting 
with credit through our share of the great war. 

Thrust upon us and accepted reluctantly though that 
affair was, once in, our pride was engaged and no party 
in power could have made us shirk the task. No wonder, 
then, that the Democratic party now gets less credit for 
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winning the war than it got for keeping us out of war — 
till the presidential election of 1916 was safely over. 


As to particular features of the election, quite absurd 
conclusions might be drawn from the way it looks on the 
map — with everything south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line (Tennessee excepted) Democratic, and everything 
north of it Republican. That does not mean that the late 
Confederate States voted “‘Aye” in the solemn referen- 
dum in which the other states of the present Union voted 
“No.” It merely means that those states still have their 
negro problem and cannot afford yet, as a matter of 
practical administration of home affairs, the luxury of 
two parties. The Democratic Party just after the Civil 


War got the job as trustee for white civilization down 


there. It regularly gets its vote of confidence on the 
simple basis of delivering the goods in that trusteeship. 
If national issues get mixed up in the election they are 
not allowed to count toward the defeat of the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

So far as the issues of this campaign were concerned, 
it is safe to say that the South felt not very differently 
from the rest oi the country. The proof is the victory 
of the Republicans in Tennessee where the negro problem, 
except in the Memphis section, does not count heavily. 
Breaches in the Solid South are possible in exact propor- 
tion as that problem is eliminated. And this is most 


simply and automatically accomplished where the number 
of negroes can be stated in terms of modest fractions as 
related to the number of whites. Such is the case in Ten- 
nessee. 


The effect of the woman’s vote — beyond adding a good 
third to all the totals — is hard to figure in this, the first 
Presidential election in which the women of all the states 
have had the right of suffrage. It does appear, however, 
that the women used to an unexpected extent their own, 


and not their menfolks’, judgment. In a general way, 
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public clamor about the League issue had more real effect 


on them. It worked both ways. But, where one woman 
voted for Mr. Cox because she believed the people who 
told her the League would keep us out of war, it is to be 
suspected that two or three voted for Mr. Harding be- 
cause they believed what they had been told about those 
fearsome European entanglements consequent upon Ar- 
ticle X of the League. To these women European en- 
tanglements meant sending back to fight somewhere 
over-seas cherished male belongings who had only re- 
cently returned from France. None of that for them. 


They probably put the case to themselves just as simply 
as it is stated here. The blame is hardly theirs if they 


failed to envisage Article X (as Mr. Wilson at the eleventh 
hour directed us all to do) as the one thing that would 


chain up the war demon still lurking in nations preda- 
ceously minded. That much buffeted article had been too 
cleverly advertised in the other aspect. 


As to organized labor’s share in the Republican victory 
the magnitude of the figures is clear proof that it was at 
least not labor’s vote that turned the scale. It may be 
argued, however, that the official association of Mr. 


Harding with the McKinley tradition of High Tariff and 


protection for high wages counted for something with the 
not wholly disinterested labor voter— as it certainly 
did with the sedulous nurses of industrial war babies, 
viewing with unconcealed alarm the idea of an unsheltered 
future for their charges under peace-time conditions 
of international competition. ‘These war babies were 
responsible for more than their share of that inflation of 
wages which has since the war operated so universally 
toward the reduction of per capita production, and counts, 
therefore, as a double factor in the H. C. L. 

At all events protection for war-babies and organized 
labor is good old-fashioned Republican doctrine with a 
good old-fashioned Civil War record. It remains so, 
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whether Mr. Gompers is or is not a fair judge of the effect 
of the consciously directed union labor vote in punishing 
particular enemies and rewarding particular friends of 
labor’s private cause. 


Symptoms of public indigestion induced by Constitu- 
tional Prohibition have been observed in many quarters 
and suspected in others. Whether people’s views on that 
question affected the election it is impossible to determine, 
though it is true that the victorious Republicans made 
more unequivocal profession of bone-dryness than their 
defeated rivals, and inferences may be drawn accordingly 
by those whose wishes run that way. 

The fact is, of course, that the pinch of real Prohibition 
has not yet come. Even the official agents of the pro- 
hibitory powers admit that. The constitution notwith- 
standing, the traffic in liquor continues, and the person 


‘whose taste in drinks has refused to conform to law has, 


pretty generally found means of satisfying his illegal 
thirst, if not of pleasing his cultivated palate. In the 
large cities, certainly, Prohibition is not yet a fact. It 
is a staggering item in the highest cost of living, a whet 
to ingenuity, a cross to lovers of good wine and mellow 
old liquors, and a corrupter of private taste and public 
manners. This is true in spite of the liberally adver- 
tised activities of the Federal army of enforcement agents, 
the closing of many corner saloons and the apparent 
monopoly enjoyed by ice water as a beverage in respect- 
able hotels and club dining rooms. 

What will happen when Prohibition does indeed, begin 
to prohibit is something which may affect the next elec- 
tion more seriously. The recent Supreme Court decision 
that a man may store his private stock elsewhere than in 
his own home constitutes, so far, the only high official 
or judicial action which may be construed as reflecting a 
sense that the popular will toward bone-dryness has been 
over-shot by the zeal of the regulators. 
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By the middle of November the promised cuts in the 
cost of the necessities and luxuries of life had proceeded 
from the centre of supply outward to points where they 
were visible to the anxious eye of the ultimate consumer. 
Clothing purchased in shops not too proud to fight for 
the common people’s trade was sensibly cheaper, and con- 
scientious housewives reported that food for the family, 
even in the cities, did not cost quite as much as it did last 
year. The reductions were a long way off from restoring 
the balance between income and outgo, but they could 
sometimes be expressed in respectable percentages. 
There were even signs of a realization on the part of the 
landlords that rents could not be pushed any higher on 
any pretext of housing shortage, that they might even 
have to be reduced in cases where it was a question of 
getting a tenant for tenantless quarters. Such a thing was 
unheard of a year, or even six months ago, in New York, 
at least. The landlord preferred to let the unmarketable 
flat stand vacant. The general level of rents in the more 
considerable cities continued, nevertheless, dangerously 
above the level of the average income of the city dweller 
with a family to be housed, and the courts continued the 
policy of refusing to enforce evictions. 


Scandalous exposures in regard to graft paid to labor 
leaders in connection with building operations and evi- 
dence of collusion between the union managers and the 
contractors in sky-rocketing the prices of such operations 
have upset the hitherto accepted conservative theory that 
the failure of building to keep pace with housing demands 
was a necessary and unavoidable consequence of the war. 
That being the case, the prospect of speeding up nec- 
essary building seems less desperate than it did before the 
Lockwood Committee and Mr. Untermyer uncovered the 
activities now associated in the public mind with John 
T. Hettrick and his one per cent. As a matter of fact, cas- 
ual observation shows that a not negligible amount of 
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building is going on in New York City, for instance, and 
that the difficulty of finding a place to live is seriously 
increased by the number of apartments being obstinately 
held for rents higher than they can command in the 
present declining market. 


Across the Atlantic, this chronicle’s last number left 
Poland in the centre of the stage at the interesting moment 
of her rescue from the outstretched hand of Lenin. The. 
French and their General Weygand got the credit for that 
salvage job, which had seemed to England and the rest of 
Europe a forlorn hope. About the end of October, the 
Poles, after continued successes in arms over seemingly 
demoralized Red forces, were signing a tentative peace 
with the Soviet Government at Moscow, a peace which 
gave Poland boundaries to eastward more advantageous 
than those provided by the Allied stipulations under which 
Poland was reconstituted as a nation. 

Polish armies had overrun the disputed territory and 
the Soviet powers merely resigned what they were unable 
to keep. As the spokesmen of these powers make no 
pretense of keeping faith with other nations, this scrap 
of paper (whatever its terms) may be regarded as of small 
importance compared with the Poles’ physical ability to 
keep their armies on the line they have won. 

Shortly after this signing, General Weygand was re- 
ported dispatched to the aid of Baron Wrangel, who was 
retiring upon his base in the Crimea under heavy pressure 
from Red troops apparently not in the least demoralized. 
The situation was thus the reverse of that which had ex- 
isted earlier, when the Poles stood with their backs to the 
_ wall and Wrangel was putting up the front which em- 
boldened the French, without waiting for the aid, consent 
or advice of Mr. Lloyd George, to recognize his South 
Russian government. Wrangel has not justified the high 
hopes of his admirers. The first week in November found 
his levies retiring before the Bolshevist advance and the 
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French professing that they had done all they could for 
him. November 7 he was reported holding the isthmus 
of Perekop, the land gate of the Crimean peninsula, and 
quoted as declaring that the enemy should not pass. 
November 14 his armies were practically wiped, out by the 
victorious Reds. He himself took refuge aboard a French 
war-ship and Allied vessels began evacuating the civilian 
population of the Crimea. It was said that the Red 
army, skillfully generaled, had turned the flank of the 
defenders of the isthmus by crossing on the ice of the 
frozen sea, and that they admitted heavy losses. Other 
reports spoke of mutiny in Wrangel’s forces. 

Simultaneously with the accomplishment of this coup 
in the Crimea came the announcement that the Soviet 
representative at the Riga peace meeting was already 
accusing the Poles of violating the terms of the so re- 
cently signed preliminary peace treaty. November 20, 
negotiations for the permanent peace were reported broken 
off by the Reds, who alleged that certain bodies of Polish 
troops remained east of the armistice line. 


Reports which got into print under Washington dates 
around November 5 asserted that Lenin had actually 
been put on trial by the Central Soviet in Moscow. The 
Red dictator (these reports pretended) was charged with 
being a grafter and a tyrant. Information as to the out- 
come of the trial was naively admitted to be lacking. 
At the same time dispatches by way of London quoted 
Lenin as saying that the food crisis in Russia was more 
acute than ever, that Moscow and other cities were para- 
lyzed by famine and that the Red army was insufficiently 
rationed. In both these stories may be suspected the 
hand of the press-agents of that exiled Russia which would 
willingly win home again if Russia were another color. The 
extent to which the first yarn was displayed in the conserva- 
tive press reflects the something more than willingness in 
that quarter to believe the worst about the Soviet State. 
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Yet it was just at that time that Mr. H. G. Wells was 
asserting that the Soviet Government was the only govern- 
ment the Russians would have, and laying the blame for 
the distressful plight of the country, not upon the Reds, 
but upon old dead Russia and old dead Russia’s backers, 
the Allied powers. 

As a matter of fact, Bolshevist rule still holds its own 
against all comers in most of what used to be the Russia 
of the Czars. The Red victory in the Crimea meant not 
only the elimination of Wrangel from the immediate prob- 
lem but the defeat or discredit of that aggressive French 
policy which had seemed to score so handsomely in Poland. 
It left a wide opening for the opportunists of the other 
policy — that toward which the British Government had 
been inclining for so many months. All but formal recog- 
nition of the Soviet Government was implied in the terms 
of the agreement for the resumption of “peaceful trade 
relations” which Mr. Lloyd George on the 18th of No- 
vember announced as ready to be submitted to the ruling 
powers at Moscow. This agreement provides for the 
mutual exchange between the parties of “agents” with 
the duties and privileges if not the titles of regular dip- 
lomatic representatives. 


Comfort for those to whom this prospect is grievous 
is hardly to be found in the development in the Near 
East, where hopeful plans of Bolshevization seemed well 
on the way to success when the Turkish Nationalist 
forces, fortified with Red aid and comfort, engineered the 
three spear-head coup which resulted in the conquest 
of Armenia. This business began some time back, when, 
upon promises of Red backing, Mustapha Kemal Bol- 
shevized officially by proclamation his own warlike fol- 
lowers. Lenin propaganda in Persia and thereabouts 
diverted from the immediate scene British forces in that 
quarter in spite of the strengthening of these forces by 
additional troops fetched from India to make Mesopo- 
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tamia safe for the Empire. Perhaps the Allied warships 
in the Black sea had their weather eye too singly fixed upon 
Wrangel and his concerns to attend properly to the job 
of disturbing evil communications between the Sovietized 
Tartar and his friend the Sovietized (by proclamation) 
Turk. 

Even so the Armenians (refusing to stay dead in spite 
of Turkish massacre parties) obstinately resisted giving 
assistance or even connivance to the program of the 
unholy alliance. They held out stoutly tiii the middle of 
November while Mustapha Kemal was supposed to have 
his hands full with the Greeks and the French. Some say 
neither Greeks nor French were wholly reluctant to leav- 
ing the Armenians to their fate. At all events the over- 
throw of the Armenian military power seems to have been 
complete, before the League of Nations assembly in 
Geneva got started upon the plan of saving Armenia by 
deputizing some particular nation to treat with Kemal, 
nominally in the eyes of international stipulations no 
better than an outlaw. 

However, the East is still the East. It may meet the 
West in a Bolshevist Near-Eastern masquerade. But 
“Divide and massacre” is the slogan of that part of the 
world, subject though it is of international agreements 
without number. 

November saw in its first week the belated announce- 
ment of the terms of the secret British-French-Italian 
agreement about the division of the spoils (otherwise 
spheres of influence) in Asia Minor. The details of 
the instrument hardly matter, but it is interesting to 
note that it was executed at Sévres, August 10, the 
day of the public ceremonial of the signing of the Turkish 
peace treaty. Immediately upon the publication of the 
tripartite agreement, the Government at Constantinople 
announced that the present was not an opportune time for 
the ratification of that treaty. It appears that France 
got less than hopeful Frenchmen expected, that Italy got 
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what she particularly needed in the control of the coal 
mines of Herakleia, and that Great Britain figured as a sort 
of residuary legatee of opportunities and responsibilities. 

That has been the British réle in international affairs 
for some time past. In the case in hand it appears that 
the responsibilities are the more serious element in the 
situation, and that the willingness of the other powers to 
leave the British sphere undefined was at least partly due 
to a sense of the weight of these responsibilities. 


The death of the young King Alexander of Greece, 
October 25, left Prime Minister Venizelos still seemingly 
completely master of the destinies of Hellas, though the 
event from the first fluttered somewhat the hopes of the 
partizans of ex-King Constantine. The prompt offer 
of the throne to Constantine’s son Paul followed, and the 
reply of the cadet of the house, though it made a decent 
show of respect for the prior rights of his father and elder 
brother, testified at the same time to the general disposition 
of the royal exiles in Switzerland not to stand on punctillios 
of primogeniture when it was a question of keeping a crown 
in the family. There are not many crowns left. 

The complete overthrow of the crafty Cretan in the 
Greek elections of November 14, in spite of his control of 
the electoral machinery, seems to have been singularly 
unexpected in those quarters from which foreign news is 
officially disseminated. Since the event, however, there is 
evidence that the true state of feeling among the Greeks 
with regard to Venizelos and his policies was not hidden 
from observers in whom Allied predilections did not efface 
the impression of the facts. The ministry of M. Rhallis 
presumably represents current Greek feeling more nearly 
than that which it replaced. But when this was written 
the plebiscite of November 28 had not yet decided whether 
Constantine was to return as King instead of one of his 
sons more in Allied good graces. Meantime, owing largely 
to the defeated Venizelos’s vaulting ambition in pursuit 
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of his grandiose schemes for a Greater Greece, Athens 
may still flatter herself that the centre of Levantine poli- 
tics and intrigue has shifted from the shores of the Golden 
Horn to the shadow of the Acropolis. 


A state of guerilla warfare of a particularly uncivil 
civil sort has prevailed in Ireland for many months. It 
began with Irish patriots (of Sinn Fein sea-green incor- 
ruptible hue) killing Irish policemen and British soldiers. 
At first the police were generally patient. They usually 
only arrested and jailed the homicidal patriots. But the 
patriots grew so persistent in homicide that the regulars 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary had to be reinforced 
by auxiliary constables. These auxiliaries, recruited in 
England and Scotland and known as Black and Tans 
proved woefully deficient in that sense of humor which 
alone can make a policeman’s lot a happy one. When 
from ambush and otherwise the exuberant patriots began 
to kill these men their comrades could not see the joke. 
Apparently also they failed, in their inexperience, to 
realize that it is a policeman’s business to get killed, not 
to kill. Most of them were ex-soldiers who had seen serv- 
ice on the Western Front. They had been trained in the 
business of soldiers — which is to kill the enemy. 

The Sinn Feiners openly professed to be the enemy — 
to regard the police not as guardians of the public peace 
but as hostile invaders. They treated them accordingly. 
The new recruits accepted the assigned fdle in good faith, 
and began a series of retaliatory raids upon Irish towns 
and villages. This conduct, irreconcilable with any decent 
idea of the function of a police force, and officially in- 
excusable, is, nevertheless, perfectly consonant with 
human nature and logic. The raiding and burning of 
towns and villages by the police has now become as much 
a matter of course as the raiding and burning of barracks 
and other public buildings by the Sinn Fein. Both sides 
shoot to kill, and one victim is as good as another. 
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Sunday, November 21, armed gangs invaded hotels and 
lodgings in Dublin and murdered fourteen British officers 
connected with the administration of that court-martial 
law which the disordered state of the country has put 
in the place of the ordinary civil processes. The same 
day troops and police fired into a crowd gathered for a 
foot-ball match at Croke Park. It appears that a cor- 
don had been thrown around the place with the hope of 
catching some of the murderers and it is charged that Sinn 
Fein pickets fired first upon the military. 

Obviously, it is an intolerable state of affairs in a civil- 
ized country. But Ireland is not a civilized country. 
It has been “‘pacified” several times in the picturesque 
course of its history. But the wild Irishman is still 
wild — even when it is only with an amiable wildness. 


Condemned to serve time for sedition against the 
British Government, Terence MacSwiney Lord Mayor of 
Cork, died in Brixton Prison, October 25, after seventy- 
four days of hunger strike. This second death among 


the recalcitrant men of Cork furnished the occasion for 
bitter attacks upon England wherever, the world over, 
Irishmen of Sinn Fein leanings were to be found. The 
resolution of MacSwiney and the others to die rather than 
submit to be fed by their jailors — and to die in a pe- 
culiarly lingering manner — is the sort of resolution no 
man may despise when it holds through to the bitter 
end. The right of rebellion against any government is a 


natural, if not a legal, right which carries with it the 


privilege of dying for the cause in behalf of which it is 
exercised. 
However, neither the temper of Ireland nor the temper 


of the Government in the making of which Ireland so 


largely shares, was helped by the spectacle of these men’s 
long agony. In spite of all the conciliatory suggestions of 
Lord Grey, Mr. Asquith and others, the Irish question 


is seemingly as far from settlement as ever. Ireland is 
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still divided against itself, and the orange stripe in the 
flag of the soi-disant Irish Republic does not heal that 
division. England dare not for her own sake give all of 
Ireland all of what some irreconcilable Irishmen think 
they want. It is not to be forgot that in the crisis of the 
war with Germany these irreconcilables did not scruple to 
prefer their private grudge to the whole world’s salvation. 
Nor is it to be forgot, either, that these irreconcilables 
owe most of their power and financial backing to the 
adherence of Irishmen who have ceased to be British 
subjects or residents of Ireland. Many are voting citi- 
zens of this country and feed at the public crib as office 
holders here. At the meeting at the Polo Grounds in 
New York to glorify the martyr MacSwiney and crucify 
the British Government as his murderer, Irish expatriates 
and their sympathizers found protection under the flag 
of the United States, and the Governor of New York and 
an official representative of the Mayor of New York 
lent the countenance of their presence. It can hardly 
be argued that the right of British subjects of Irish race 
and residence to rebel— at their own proper peril — 
against any government set over them, operates to invest 
our citizens of Irish race with the right to wage war 
against a friendly power. The complexion of that meeting, 
therefore, made it an argument, not for, but against recog- 
nition by Great Britain of an Irish nation existent, if at all, 
largely, as the old ecclesiastical phrase went, “‘in partibus 
infidelium”’ — that is to say otlierwhere than in Ireland. 


Attempts of little mobs of American so-called Irish 


patriots to tear down British flags displayed as a part of 
Armistice Day decorations were not pretty international 
incidents. But in this case, at least, the official decen- 
cies were observed. The New York police defended the 


right of the Union Jack to its place in the festival color 
scheme. 
With Ireland relapsed into a sort of savagery, organized 


labor, through the mine workers, on the road as a licensed 
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highwayman, and international police duties accumulat- 
ing in number and complexity, Great Britain has had her 
hands full. Whether that agile opportunist Mr. Lloyd 
George has been the best pilot of the ship of state in such 
troubled waters is a question upon which a variety of 
opinion has been expressed. In a general sort of way, 
however, the little Welshman seems to have got away 
with the job. So far at least, the ship has kept off the 
rocks. Whether a less tricky helmsman would have 
been able to steer a straighter course in international and 
home affairs and still avoid disaster is a question of more 
curious interest than practical importance. 

M. Millerand, no longer Premier but President of 
France, since the retirement of M. Deschanel, has ap- 
parently been able so far to keep his policies going in 
spite of his misfortune in being kicked up-stairs. En- 
larged presidential powers, if not a permanent result of 
his acceptance of that office of dignity and helplessness, 
are his for the present at least. France even with Wrangel 
beaten has not shown as yet any disposition to tread softly 
in dealings with Soviet Russia. And arrangements for 
the conference of the powers upon the German indemnity 
were reported to be such as, in the main, meet the views 
of the French Government, though it is evident that Brit- 
ish influence is still directed rather toward mitigating the 
conditions than toward strict enforcement. 


The second anniversary of Armistice Day, November 
11, found a state of affairs which must be discouraging 
to the prophets of millennial pacifism who filled the air 
with their glad cries when the fighting ceased on that West- 
ern Front where it was fondly believed the last great 
battle of the world had been fought and won. Not one of 
the warring nations has returned to a peace footing accord- 
ing to pre-war standards in the matter of the military 
establishment — unless it be Germany, where the victors 
have imposed at least a nominal partial disarmament. 
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Each other first-class power maintains a larger army and 
a larger navy than it ever did in peace days before. And 
each of the new nations, created under the pretty prin- 
ciple of self-determination, has its army, which is usually 
or often engaged in fighting the army of another new 
nation with a view to determining what self-determina- 
tion means in some border region of inextricably mixed 
racial complexion. At least a score of wars are going on 
in various parts of the world. The theory of the settling 
of international disputes by negotiation and peaceful give- 
and-take has never been more honored in the breach 
than since the organization of the League of Nations. 

That does not prove that a league of nations is a bad 
idea. The present League of Nations was sadly crippled 
at birth. Crippled as it is, it has already exercised a re- 
straining influence, without which there might easily have 
been even more wars going on. The first assembly of the 
League met in Geneva, November 15th, with forty-one 
nations, big and small, represented. Four committees 
with forty-two nations represented upon each were pres- 
ently employed upon getting matters in shape for full 
Assembly action. The privilege of secrecy was allowed 
these committees, but with so many commissioners party 
to all that was going on the veil of silence was not im- 
penetrable. The idea of the immediate admission of the 
late enemy nations to League privileges failed to win gen- 
eral or sufficient favor, and Germany, Austria, and Turkey 
remain for the present outside the gates. A minor action 
not without significance was the employment of a military 
force (borrowed from the signatories) but designated as 
the League’s own to supervise the Polish-Lithuanian 
plebiscite. Steps taken or sought to be taken with regard 
to Armenia may also be regarded as indicating at least 
a disposition to make of the League not a mere pacifist 
influence but a true league to enforce peace — 01 et armis, 
if need be. 

Henry Irvine Brock. 
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